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CHAPTER XXV. 

BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY.' 

[/. Botany*} 

HMONG the vegetable productions of the country, which 
furnish a large proportion of the food of the Indians, 
arc the roots of a species of thistle, the fern, the rush, the 
liquorice, and a small cylindric root resembling in flavor and 
consistency the sweet potato. 

I. The thistle/ called by the natives shanatanque, is a 
plant which grows in a deep, rich, dry loam, with a con- 
siderable mixture of $and. The stem is simple, ascending, 
cylindric and hispid, rising to the height of three or four feet. 
The caulinu life [leaf], which, as well as the stem of the last 
season, is dead, is simple, crcnatc, and oblong; rather more 
obtuse at its apex than at its insertion, which is decurrent ; 
its position is declining: its margin is armed with prickles, 
and its disk is hairy. The (lower is dry and mutilated, but 

' The notices a( pUnu and uumals relate more ponicularly to th« nsion 
wbcn ihe exploren iheo were, and lo tbe coune of ihe Columbia river ; but aUo 
refer to *arioiu> apeda foond in the mountain* between the Columbia and the 
Missotiri. and on the npper portions of the latter river. 

* Tbe botany of this chapter begins with Clark P89. al date of Jan. 30th, 1806. 

* Th£ edible thistle b Oiteui tduiit of iiny. a large and well-known plant of 
the order C»mp«tila. "The root of the thivtic called by the natives riuM w 
tak fMt," etc., Clark P 87, where the printed description (ullown, in KutnUnce ; 
■bo •hawnatlbque, Clark 1 37 ; shanati^ua, 1 66 ; i.hannataliquc, I 77 ; diaw- 
■■takw*, I 99. The name is usually printed shanataqiie. The statement in 
the tot that the csuUne life Oc&O. <ic., in dead, nveans simply that It had died 
dowti at the date of the entry, Jan. aoth. So with the " dry and mutilated " 
iowcr : and (or " pericarp " re«d the set of bracts forming the involucre of the 
bead. ** .Sogamtty " n from an Algonkin ward for a preparation of Indian com 
we thoold now call hominy, boiled to the coiuustency of grueL Oayorr^ (Hist. 
I.4Miiittoa, I. p. 317) renders sagamiU, a» a btvorite di^ of the old French popa- 
iHkai. L* and C. probably picked up thia word at St. Ixiuit. 
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the pericarp seems much like that of the common thistle. 
The root-leaves, which still possess their verdure, and are 
about half^rown, are of a pale green color. The root. how. 
ever, is the only part used. It is Trom 9 to 15 inches long, 
about the size of a man's thumb, perpendicular, fusiform, 
and with from two to four radicles. The rind is of a brown 
color and somewhat rough. When first taken from the earth 
it [the root] is white, and nearly as crisp as a carrot ; in this 
state it is sometimes eaten without any preparation, fiut 
after it is prepared by the same process used (or the paslieco- 
quamash, which is the most us\isl and the best method, it 
becomes black and much improved in flavor. Its taste is 
exactly (^. i^g) that of sugar, and it is indeed the sweetest 
vegetable employed by the Indians. After being baked in 
the kiln it is eaten either simply or with train-oil ; some- 
times it is pounded fine and mixed with cold water, until it 
is reduced to the consistence of sagamity, or Indian mush, 
which last method is the most agreeable to our palates. 

2. Three species of ferns grow In this neighborhood, but 
the root of only one is eaten.' This is very abundant in 
those parts of the open lands and prairies which have a deep, 
loose, rich, black loam, without any sand. There it attains 
the height of four or 6ve feet, and is a beautiful plant with a 
fine green color in summer. The stem, which is smooth, 
cylindric. and slightly grooved on one side, rises erectly 
about half its height, when it divides into two branches, or 
rather long foot-stalks, which put forth in pairs from one 
side only, near the edges of the groove, declining backward 
from the grooved side. These foot-stalks are themselves 
grooved and cylindric ; and, as they gradually taper toward 
the extremities, put forth others of smaller size, which are 
alternate, and have 40 or 50 alternate, pinnate, horizontaL 
.sessile leaves ; the leaves are multipartite for half the length 
of their foot-stalk, when they assume the tongue-like form 
altogether; being, moreover, revolutc, with the upper disk 

* That S[>ed« of fern whow root i» eaten ii Ptfrii a^miiiia vtz. lammgin»ta, 
very much like ibc vuiomoii bnkc uf tlie Unild SutCk. 
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smooth and the lower resembling cotton ; the top is annual 
and iherclore dead at present, but it produces no llower or 
fruit. The root itself is perennial, and grows horizontally, 
sometimes a little diverging, or obliquely descending, fre- 
quently dividing as it proceeds, and shooting up a number 
of stems. It lies about four inches under the surface of the 
earth, in a cylindrical form, with few or no radicles, and 
varies from the size of a goose-quill to that of a man's Bnger. 
The bark is black, thin, brittle, rather rough, and easily sepa- 
rates in flakes from the part which is eaten ; the center is 
divided into two parts by a strong, flat, white ligament, like 
a piece of thin tape, on each side of which is a white sub- 
stance, resembling, af- (/. /jo) ter the root is roasted, both 
in appearance and flavor the dough of wheat. It has, how- 
ever, a pungency which is disagreeable; but the natives eat 
it voraciously, and it seems to be ver>' nutritious. 

3. The rush * is most commonly used by the Killamucks 
and other Indians on the seacoast. along the sands of which 
it grows in greatest abundance. From each root a single 
stem rises erectly to the height of three or four feel, some- 
what thicker than a large quill, hollow and jointed ; about 
20 or 30 long, lineal, stellate or radiate, horizontal leaves 
surround the stem at each joint, about half an inch above 
irfaich its stem is sheathed like the sand-rush. When green, 
it resembles that plant also in appearance, as well as in hav- 
ing a rough stem. It is not branching ; nor does it bear, as 
far as we can discover, either flower or seed. At the bottom 
of this stem, which is annual, is a small, strong radicle, about 
an inch long, descending perpendicularly to the root ; while 
just above the junction of the radicle with the stem, the lat- 
ter is surrounded, in the form of a wheel, with six or nine 
small radicles, descending obliquely. The root attached 
to tht» radicle is a perennial solid bulb, about an inch long 
and of the thickness of a man's thumb, of an ovate form. 



* Tha >t one of the honeuils, Bfuiutum ulmatHa, belonging to the sole 
gewu of vucdIot cryplogiinaui plants which coiutttate the order £finsetaetm, 
Th£ oriipiul dcscriplioo U Ctuk F 91. 
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depressed on one or two of its sides, and covered with a 
thin, smooth, black rind ; the pulp is white, brittle, and eas- 
ily masticated. It is commonly roasted, though sometimes 
eaten raw ; but in both states is rather an insipid root. 

4- The liquorice * of this country docs not differ [gen- 
ericalty] from that common to the United States. It here 
delights in a deep, loose, sandy soil, and grows very large, 
and abundantly. It is prepared by roasting in the embers, 
and pounding slightly with a small sticW, in order to separate 
the strong ligament in the center of the root, which is then 
thrown away; the rest Is chewed and swallowed. In this 
way it has an agreeable flavor, not unlike that of the sweet 
potato. [This is culhomo or culwhamo of p. 739.] 

5. The root of the cat-tail,' or cooper's fl^, is eaten by 
the In- (/. /J/) dians. 

6. There is also a species of small, dry, tuberous roots, 
two inches in length, and about the thickness of the finger. 
These arc eaten raw ; they are crisp, milky, and of an agree- 
able flavor. [No identification.] 

J. Besides the small, cylindric root mentioned above is 
another of the same form and appearance, which is usually 
boiled and eaten with train-oil. Its taste, however, is dis- 
agreeably bitter. [This is possibly Iris tcnax.\ 

8. But the most valuable of all the Indian roots is the 
wappatoo,* the bulb of the common sagittafolia {^sic\ or com- 
mon arrowhead. It docs not grow in this neighborhood, but 
is in great abundajice in the marshy grounds of that beau- 
tiful valley which extends from near Quicksand river for 70 

* Qark P 90 : sec p. 739. But this liquorice, or licorice u k is better spelled, 
ik spcdficmlly different from thnl common to ihc U. S. It i< Glycyrrhiia lepidela, 
chiefly found in the Northwest. «ini a troe licorioe. The licorice of commerce 
i> chiefly derived from G. glabra. Another species, which a!»o yields a commer* 
cial product, JK G. eckiMota, the prickly licorice. All thcMbrc l^uminous plants. 

' The common c&t-D'-nine-Uuls, Typha latifoOa, a monocotylcdonoaG pUnt of 
the series Nujijt^a of the ordet TyphMta. 

• The wappMoo is the root of Siigiifaria variabidr, coireclly cnlle*! the com- 
maa &rrowh»d in the text, after Claik F 91 : S. jagilti/oUa is tlie EarDpenn 
species, aitd there are others, as S. litt^ntit of China. They are monocoCylodgn- 
ous plonti uf Uic Older Alisittaeea. Sec note '", p. 693. 
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miles westward, and is a principal article of trade between 
the inhabitants of that valley and those of the seacoast. 

The shrub * rises to the height of four or five feet ; the 
stem is simple and much branched. The bark is of a dark 
reddish-brown ; of the main stem somewhat rough, while 
that of the bough is smooth ; the leaf [?] is about one-tenth 
of an inch long, obtuse at the apex, acute and angular at the 
insertion of the pedicle [?]. The leaf is three-fovirlhs of an 
inch in length and three-eighths in width, smooth, and of a 
paler green than evergreens generally arc. The fruit is a 
small, dark purple berrj', of a pleasant flavor. The natives 
eat the berry when ripe, but seldom collect such quantities 
as to dry for winter use. 

9-14." The native fruits and berries in use among the 
Indians are what they call the shallun; the solme; the 
cranberry ; a berry liVc the blacW haw; the scarlet berry of 
the plant called sacncommls ; and a purple berry, like the 
huckleberry. 

9. The shallun " is an evergreen plant, abounding in this 
neighborhood ; its leaves are the favorite food of the elk. 
It is a thick growth, cylindrically rising to the height of 
three, and sometimes five feet, and varying from the size of 
a goose-quill to that of a man's thumb. The stem is sim* 
(/. 75;) pic. branching, reclining, and partially fluxuose 

* Thtt U, of tbc stullun or saJal (No. 9), This whok parat;raph U out of oHer ; 
beil^ (luplicatvd froin uiaiher codex in th« description of CatiUkeria ikattm*, &od 
ifacD nuiplsced oti the page ; where, however, I Ecdivc it with this explanation. 

'* The plants (Nos. 9-14) cnumeraled in tbti pangraph ore mentioned at (ol- 
lows, Clark f ^ : " The native fmiU and herryt in u«e amoung (he Indians of 
Ail Neighbourhood [Fori Cbl&op] ore a deep purple [berry] about the iiic of a 
imoll cheny colled by ihein shallun a kmoll pale berry called jp/mr, Ihc Vinc- 
ittg at tow brown berry, a tight tirown berry nilhcr larger and much the th&pe of 
s black Haw, and a scarlet berry about the sire of a tmall cherry. The pliuit 
CiOed by the Canadian engages of the N. W, Sataf^mmit Produces this [scnrlet] 
beny ... the deep pnrpi* berry . . . Tnnch like the whonleberry," etc. 

" The iholton is the berry o( Cau/iAtria tAaiUn, belter known a« the mIolU 
htttf. It U the (rail of a unaJI ihrabby phut t>( the lame genua a* the winter- 
pees or checkcrberry, C frommiou, whose aromatic edible berries ore well 
lEBown. Tbttwore numerous ipcdet, of mast countries. They belong to the 
kcMb lomny, order Eruatr*. See oUo ncie ", p. 731. 
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[flexuous], with a bark which, on the older part, is of a 
Tcddish-brown color, while the younger branches are red 
where exposed to the sun and green elsewhere. The leaf 
is three-fourths of an inch in Icnj^th and two and a half in 
breadth, of an oval form, the upper disk of a glossy deep 
green, the under of a pale green. The fruit is a deep purple 
berry, about the size of the common black cherry, oval, and 
rather bluntly pointed; the pericarp is divided into five 
acute angular pointts, and envelops a soft pulp, containing a 
great number of small brown seeds. 

10. The solmc'* is a small, pale-red berry, the production 
of a plant resembling in size and shape that which j^roduces 
the fruit called in the United States [false] Solomon's seal 
berry [Smi/acina racemasa]. The berry is attached to the 
stem in the same manner. It is of a globular form, contain- 
ing a soft pulp, which envelops four seeds about the size of 
the seed of the common small grape. It grows amongst the 
woodland moss, and is, to all appearance, an annual plai»t. 

11. The cranberry" is of the low and viny kind, and grows 
in the marshes or bogs of this neighborhood ; it is [not] 
precisely the same as the cranberry of the United States. 

12. That fruit" which, though rather larger, resembles in 
shape the black haw, is a light brown berry, of a tree about 
the size, shape, and appearance in every respect, of that of 
the United States, called the wild crab-apple. The leaf is 
precisely the same, as is also the bark in texture and color. 

" Solme i* ■ nKTTie not recogntied in botnny, md not to be found ux EngUab in 
tlwCeniary Dictionuy. From th« description, however, lh« beriy b readily reo- 
QgnUed oi a ipecia oC Smi/aeina caiamoa'm the Northwest, apparenti]' S.sanfi- 
ftlia. The genua belongs to the order LUiatfa and tribe PolygitnaUa. 

" "This must be VateiMium macr^carpon, the larj^ cranberry of Ihe north. 
once reported bjr I lonker (ram the ' confluence of the Colnmbia with the I'Acilic* 
Neither this nor any other cranberry hns ever tince been found in Oregon, m> 
this » or considernble iiiteretl." (F. K, KnowUon. in lit.) 

'* Thii has been taken fura Inic haw. or ro>oceou* irte of the geuus Cralagus. 
C. dntglasi, growing to a small tree or tal) ilirub with very hnrd. toii{:h wood, 
and snnU blackish (niil. Ktlll much used for food by the Indians of the North- 
west. But it is, without much doubt, Pyrin rivu/arii, the common and welt- 
luiown Oregon crab-4pple. 
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The berries grow in clumps at the ends of the small branches, 
each supported by a separate stem, and as many as from 
3 to l8 or 20 in a clump; the berry is ovate, with one 
of its extremities attached to a peduncle, where it is lo 
a small degree concave. The wood of which [this tree] is 
excessively hard. The natives make wedges of this wood, 
for splitting their boards, their firewood, and for hollowing 
out thcircanoes ; the wedge, when driven into solid dry pine, 
receives not the slightest injury. Our party made (/. ISS) 
use of it likewise for wedges and ax-handles. The fruit is 
exceedingly acid, and resembles in flavor the wild crab. 
The pericarp of the berry contains a soft, pulpy substance^ 
divided into four [or five] cells, each containing a single 
seed ; the outer coat of the pericarp is a thin, smooth, though 
firm and tough pellicle. 

13. The plant called sacacommis '* by the Canadian traders 
derives its name from this circumstance: that the clerks of 
the trading companies are generally very fond of smoking 
its leaves, which they carry about with them in a small bag. 
It grows generally in an open piny woodland countrj', or on 
its borders. We found this berry in the prairies bordering 
on the Rocky mountains, or in the more open woodlands. 
It is indiscriminately the growth of a vcr>' rich or a very poor 
soil, and is found in the same abundance in both. The 
natives on the western side of the Rocky mountains are very 
fond of this berry, althougli to us it was a very tasteless and 
insipid fruit. The shrub is an evergreen, and retains its 
verdure in the same perfection the whole season round. 
However inclement the climate, the root puts forth a great 
number of stems, which separate near the surface of the 
ground, each stem from the size of a small quill to that of a 
man's finger; these are much branched, the branches form- 



'*SM«ainiDU u ihe bvarbctry. AriUHaphyloi mva-urji, olhcrwisc Icnown, in 
f^pumb- American paru of the Unilcd States, as manzsnita, and one of the plants 
enicring into ihe compMitinn of the Iniliiin tobacco cfllled kinnikinnik. It is 
very ooRunon snd of wide rlislnbution In the West. Il htn tin^y been 
repeatedljr noticed iit this work, umicr varioiu Indian tad other niune*. 
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ing an acute angle with the stem, and all more properly pro- 
cumbent llian creeping. Although it sometimes puts forth 
radicles from the stems and branches, which strike obliquely 
into the ground, these radicles are by no means general or 
equable in their distances from each other, nor do they 
appear calculated to furnish nutriment to the plant. The 
bark is formed of several layers of a smooth, thin, brittle, 
reddish substance, easily separated from the stem. The 
leaves with respect to their position are scattered, yet 
closely arranged, particularly near the extremities of the 
twigs. The leaf is about three-fourths of an inch in length, 
oval, pointed, and obtuse, of a deep green, slightly grooved. 
The footstalk is of proportionable length ; the berry is 
at- (/>. fS4) tached in an irregular manner to the small 
boughs among the leaves, and always supported by separate, 
small, short peduncles; the insertion produces a slight con. 
cavity in the berry, while its opposite side is slightly convex. 
The outer coat of the pericarp is a thin, firm, tough pellicle; 
the inner coat consists of a dry, mealy powder, of a yellow- 
ish-white color, enveloping from four to six large, light 
brown seeds. The color of the fruit is a fine scarlet. The 
natives eat these berries without any preparation. They 
ripen in September, and remain on the bushes all winter 
unaffected by the frost. They are sometimes gathered and 
hung in the lodges in bags, where they arc dried without 
further trouble. 

14. The deep purple berry," like the huckleberry, termi- 
nates bluntly, and has a cap or cover at the end. These 
berries are attached separately to the sides of the boughs by 
a short stem, hanging underneath ; they often grow very 
near each other on the same bough; the berry separates 
very easily from the stem ; the leaves adhere closely. The 
shrub rises to the height of six or eight feet, and sometimes 
grows on high lands, but more frequently on low, marshy 
grounds. The shrub is an evergreen, about ten inches in 

"This ceems to be AmflaHtkitr abtifaiia, which, though nomally deciduous, 
becomes icmi-evergreen on the Ongcn coast. 
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circumference ; it divides into many irregular branches ; 
seldom more than one stem springs from one root, although 
the shrubs associate very thickly. The bark is somewhat 
rough and of a reddish-brown color ; the wood is very hard ; 
the leaves are alternate and attached by a short foot-stallc to 
the horizontal sides of the boughs ; their form is a long oval, 
rather more acute toward the apex than at the point of 
insertion; the margin is slightly serrate, its sides collapsing, 
thick, firm, smooth, and glossy; the under surface is of a 
pale or whitish green, the upper of a fine deep green. This 
beautiful shrub retains its verdure throughout the year, and 
is more peculiarly beautiful in winter. The natives some- 
times eat the berries without preparation ; sometimes they 
dry them in the sun, at others in their sweating kilns ; they 
ver>* (/. tss) frequently pound and bake them in large 
loaves, weighing from 10 to 15 pounds. The bread keeps 
very well for one season, and retains its juices better by this 
mode of preparation than any other. When broken, it is 
stirred in cold water until it acquires the consistency of soup, 
and then eaten. 

15-24. The trees of a lai^er growth are very abundant ; 
the whole neighborhood of the coast is supplied with great 
quantities of excellent limber. The predominatiny: growth 
is the fir," of which we have seen several species. There is 
one singular circumstance attending all the pine of this coun- 
try, which is, that when consumed it yields not the slightest 
particle of ashes. 

1$. The first species" grows to an immense size. The 
trunks arc very commonly 27 feet in circumference six feet 
above the earth's surface; they rise to the height of 230 feet, 
120 of that height without a limb. \Vc have often found 
them 36 feet in circumference. One of our party measured 
one, and found it to be 42 feet in circumference, at a point 

"Clark P ten hts: "There Are Mvera) species of 6r in Uus nciKhbourliood 
[Fort ClAlSOp) whidi I shall dischbc as well as my slender boltonicnl skill will 
enable rae," etc. 

"TIm Am speciei ii prabsbly AUtt meMtM, the rad fir of the Pacific omiL 
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beyond the reach of an ordinary man. This trunk for the 
distance of 200 feet was destitute of limbs ; the tree was per- 
fectly sound, and at a moderate calculation its stature may 
be estimated at 300 feet. The timber is [sound] throughout, 
and rives [splits] better than any other species ; the bark 
scales off in flakes irregularly round, and of a reddish-brown 
color, particularly the younger growth ; thi: trunk is simple, 
branching, and not very proliferous. The leaf is accrose, one- 
tenth of an inch in width, three-fourths in length, firm, stiff, 
and acuminate. It is triangular, a little declining, thickly 
scattered on all sides of the bough, and springs from small 
triangular pedestals of soft, spongy, elastic bark at the junc- 
tion of the boughs. The bud-scales continue to encircle 
their respective twigs for several years; Captain Lewis lias 
counted as many as the growth of four years beyond their 
scales. It yields but little rosin, and we have never been 
able to discover the cone, although we have killed several. 

(/■ '^rf) t6. The second" is a much more common species, 
and constitutes at least one-half of the timber in this neigh- 
borhood. It seems to resemble the spruce, rising from 160 
to 180 feet, and being from four to six In diameter, straight, 
round, and regularly tapering. The bark is thin, of a dark 
color, much divided in small longitudinal interstices; the 
bark of the boughs and young trees is somewhat smooth, 
but not equal [in this respect] to the balsam-fir ; the wood 
is white, very soft, but difficuU to rive ; the trunk is a simple, 
branching, and diffuse stem, not so proliferous as pines and 
firs usually are. It puts forth buds from the sides of the 
small boughs, as well as from their extremities; the stem 
terminates, like the cedar, in a slender pointed top. The 
leaves are petiolate; the foot-stalks short, accrose, rather 
more than half a line in width, and very unequal in length; 
the greatest length seldom exceeds one inch, while other 
leaves, intermixed on every part of the bough, do not exceed 
a quarter of an inch. The leaf has a small longitudinal 
channel on the upper disk, which is of a deep and glossy 

" The second specie* <rf " fir " ic the tcKJock.<ipnice, Tsuga merlauiatta. 
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green, while the under disk is of a whitish green. It yields 
but little rosin. What is remarkable, the cone is not longer 
than the end of a man's tliumb ; it is soft, flexible, of an 
ovate form, and produced at the ends of the small twigs. 

17. The third species** resembles in all points the Cana- 
dian balsam-fir. It grows from 2^ to 4 feet in diameter, 
and rises to the height of 80 or 100 feet. The stem is simple, 
branching, and proliferous. The leaves arc sessile, accrous, 
one-eighth of an inch in length and one-sixteenth in width, 
thickly scattered on the twigs, adherent to the three under 
sides only, gibbous, a little declining, obtusely pointed, soft, 
and flexible. The upper disk is longitudinally marked with 
a slight channel, and of a deep glossy green ; the under is of 
a pale green and not glossy. This tree affords, in consider- 
able quantities, a fine deeply aromatic balsam, resembling 
the balsam of Canada in taste and appearance. The small 
pistils [?] filled, rise like a blister on the {p. i^y) trunk and 
the branches. The bark that envelops these pistils is soft 
and easily punctured; the general appearance of the bark is 
dark and smooth, but not so remarkable for that quality as 
the white pine of our country. The wood is while and soft. 

18. The fourth species" in size resembles the second. The 
stem is simple, branching, ascending, proliferous ; the bark 
is of a dark-reddish brown, thicker than that of the third spc- 
ries, divided by small longitudinal interstices, not so much 
magnified as in the second species. In relative position the 
leaves resemble those of the balsam-fir, excepting that they 
are only two-thirds the width and little more than one-half 
the length, and that the upper disk is not so green and 
glossy. The wood yields no balsam and but little rosin. 
The wood is white and tough, though rather porous. 

19. The fifth species'* in size resembles the second, and has 



* The third ipcdes is uncertain, poaubly Thuj* gigmmi/o, 
** Tbe fourth fpecies » prolmbly ihe great while fir, AHrtgraHJu. 
" The fifth fficdes is Ihe Doaglik^ fir o( Western North Amcricn. /'uudoliuga 
dgUjClaii, also known u the red or yellow iir ; and from this the fir of " low 
Bunbj groniuls," na (ivcn beyond, ii probably not epccificaUy di&tincl. 
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a trunk simple, branching, and proliferous. The bark is thin, 
dark brown, divided longitudinally by interstices, and scaling 
off in thin rolling flakes. It yields but little balsam ; two- 
thirds of the diameter of the trunic, in the center, presents a 
reddish-white ; the remainder is white, porous, and tough. 
The twigs are much longer and more slender than in either 
of the other species ; the leaves arc accrosc, onc-twcntieth 
of an inch in width and one inch in length, sextile, inserted 
on all sides of the bough, straight, and obliquely pointed 
toward the extremities. The upper disk has a small longi- 
tudinal channel, and is of a deep green, but not so glossy as 
the balsam-fir. The under disk is of a pale green. 

We have seen a species of this fir on low marshy grounds, 
resembling in all points the foregoing, except that it branches 
more diffusively. This tree is generally 50 feet in height, 
and two in diameter. The diffusion of its branches may 
result from its open situation, as it seldom grows in the 
neighborhood of another tree. The cone is 2}i {fi. ijS) 
inches in length and i}i in its greatest circumference. It 
tapers regularly to a point, and jg formed of imbricated 
scales, of a bluntly rounded form. A thin leaf is inserted in 
the pith of the cone, which overlays the center and extends 
one-half inch beyond the point, of each scale. 

20. The sixth species" does not differ [gencrically] from 
what is usually denominated the white pine {Pinus s/robus] 
in Virginia. The unusual length of the cone seems to con- 
stitute the only difference. This is sometimes 16 or 18 
inches in length, and about 4 in circumference. It gran's 
on the north side of the Columbia, near the ocean. 

21. The seventh and last species" grows in low grounds, 
and in places frequently overflowed by the tide, seldom 

** The sixth Njtecin U tlie giaat white ploe of the Pacific, Pinmt lambfrtiana, 
also known u L&inbcr1'§ pine, &nd sugar.piae. It is a noble tree, Bometimcs 
475 («t high, yielding a very valuable timber. 

**' The Kcventli upccies is a Kpnicc, in the most approved nomenclature now 
placed in agenui Pitm {ss distinguished from A^its). The species it P. sit- 
ekettiit, th« tide-land spruce, found Trom Alaska to CaliFornia, and Epeciall; well 
developed about the mouth of the Cobnibia, where it fonns a belt of timber lo 
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rising higher than 35 feet, and not more than from 2j5 to 4 
in diameter ; the stem is simple, branching, and proliferous ; 
the bark resembles that of the Rrst species, but is more 
rugged ; the leaves arc accrosc, two-tenths of an inch in 
width, three-fourths in length, firm, stiff, and a little acumi- 
nated ; they end in short pointed tendrils, gibbous, and 
are thickly scattered on all sides of the branch, though they 
adhere to the three under sides only ; those inserted on the 
under side incline sidcwisc, with upward points, presenting 
the leaf in the shape of a sithc [scythe] ; the others are 
pointed upward, sextilc, and, like those of the first species, 
grow from the small triangular pedestals of a bark, spongy, 
soft, and clastic. The under disk is of a deep glossy green, the 
other of a pale whitish-green : the bouglis retain the leaves 
of a six years* growth ; the bud-scales resemble those of the 
first species; the cone is of an ovale figure, 3>iS inches in 
length and 3 in circumference, thickest in the middle, taper- 
ing and terminating in two obtuse points; it is composed of 
small, flexible scales, imbricated, and of a reddish-brown 
color. Each of these scales covers two small seeds, and is 
itself covered in the center by a small, thin, inferior scale, 
acutely pointed ; these scales (/*. r§g) proceed from the sides 
of the bough as well as from its extremities. This tree was 
nowhere seen above the Wappatoo [island]. 

22. The stem of the black alder" arrives to a great size. 
It is simple, branching, and diffuse; the bark is smooth, of 
alight color, with white spreading spots, resembling those 
of the beech ; the leaf, fructification, etc., resemble precisely 
those of the common alder of our country. The shrubs 



or tj mtl» brosH. Il attftini * hcighl of 140-180 feet, and fumiihes a. lam* 
her irf Mate ipeci*! excclienccs. The deMription ai it occupies CUrk R ^<f-t>t, 
Feb, i8ih. 1806. 

** Th» u Almut rtihra, alto called red alder. It is one of Iwo aldera of ihe 
Piciiic cout, whicfa frcqacBily grow to be medium-sized trt;es ; the other tpecie* 
it^. rkemhffilia. AMen belong with (ho oaks in the natursJ order CufuH- 
ftra. Black aMer is one of the luimet given in the eutcm parts of the United 
Sutcf to A. terrulaia and A. tHtana. The common European alder u A. gin- 
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grow separately from diflEcrenl roots, not in clusters like 
those of the United States. The black alder docs not cast 
its leaf until the 1st of December. It is sometimes found 
growing to the height of 60 or 70 feet, and from 2 to 4 
in diameter. 

23." There Is a tree common to the Columbia river, below 
the entrance of Cataract river, when divested of its foliage 
much resembling the ash. The trunk is simple, branching, 
and diffuse ; the leaf is petiolate, plain, divided by four deep 
lines ; it resembles that of the palm, and is considerably 
lobate ; the lobes terminate in from three to five angular 
points, and their margins are indented with irregular and 
somewhat circular incisures; the petiolate [petiole] is cylin- 
drical, smooth, and seven inches long; the leaf itself eight 
inches in length, and twelve in breadth. This tree is fre- 
quently three feet in diameter, and rises from 40 to 50 feet. 
The fruit is a winged seed, somewhat resembling that of the 
maple. 

24." In the same part of the country there is also another 
growth, resembling the while maple, though much smaller, 
and seldom to be seen of more than six or seven inches in 
diameter. These trees grow in clusters, from 15 to 20 feet 
in height, from the same bed of roots, spreading and lean- 
ing outward; the twigs arc long and slender; the stem is 
simple and branching; the bark in color resembles the 
white maple: the leaf is petiolate, plain, scattered, nearly 
circular, with acute, angular incisures round the margin, of 
an inch in length, and from si-X to eight in number ; the 
acute (/. r6o) angular points so formed arc crcnatc, three 
inches in length, and four in width ; the petiole is cylindric, 
smooth, ij^ inch in length ; the fruit is not known. 

25-33." The undergrowth consists of honeysuckles; alder 

** li B nuplc, Afer fnaeropkyUMiit, a fine ipecies of Coliromia knd Oregon, 
dtitiagai>bed u the broad.lcuvcil nuplc, ftnil furnishing m wood much used for 
[nrntltm. Il i» the " new timber" of p. 671), note. 

*^ Is another naplv, Ater tirtiimlHH*. (he fin« maple of wtttem pttU of ike 
United Statec. e»]Wcially from Oregon to Britith Amciica. 

**Are to be souglit in Cluk P its and following p&go. 
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fcldcr]; seven-bark or nine-bark ; huckleberry; a shrub like 
the quillwood ; a plant like the mountain-holly ; a green- 
briar; and fems. 

aS-" The honeysuckle common to the United States wc 
found in this neighborhood. We first discovered this honey* 
suckle on the waters of the Kooskooskee, near the Chopun- 
nish nation, and again below the grand rapids. 

26. The alder [elder," a species of] which is also common 
to our country, was found in great abundance in the wood- 
lands, on this side [west] of the Rocky mountains. It differs 
tn the color of its berry, this being oF a pale sky-blue, while 
that of the United States [^Samducus canaiiensis] is of a deep 
purple. 

27. The seven-bark," or, as it is usually denominated, the 
nine-bark of the United States, is also [represented by 
another species] common to this country. 

28. There is a species of huckleberry, common to the 
high lands, from the commencement of the Columbia ^-alley 
to the seacoast, rising to the height of six or eight feet, 
branching and diffuse. The trunk Is cylindrical, of a dark 
brown color; the collateral branches are green, smooth, and 
square, and put forth a number of alternate branches of the 
same color, from the two horizontal sides only. The fruit 
is a small deep purple berry, held in much esteem by the 
natives. The leaf is pale green, small, three-fourths of an 
inch in length, and three-eighths in uidth, oval, terminating 
more acutely at the apex than at the insertion of the foot- 



*Thb hon«fniekle b wholly unccruin. for the description doM noi tuflice 
U unue US Uuti it Is cren of the genun /jmuera. 

* Mitprintcd " alder " for elder. This is Sainbitfttt glauta, a large kpede^ of 
wcalcRi pwU of the l/nttcd States, attaining a lieijjht of 2; feet, and bearing 
s bluish edibie hcny. The elden belong to the honeysuckle family, order Caf- 
rifoliaeta^ bat are typical of the tribe Samhtieta. 

** '* Smcit-biriE ** and '* nine-bark " are names of a rosaceous plant, ^rea 
tfuUfaiia^ sometimcf placed in another genu^ Ihaa Sfiiraa (Niellia). A related 
fpCCiea is the hardback. S. UmmtaM, pink-Rowered ; and the reprcwntjitiw of 
the hardback on the Pacific coast it S. dattglasi, the UougUs hardhac);, one of 
the moat tfaowy of American thmbs. This last is what tl>e authon mean by 
•emi^Mrk. 
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Stalk; the base is nearly entire, but slightly serrate; the 
foot-stalks are short ; their relative position is alternate, two- 
ranked, proceeding from the horizontal sides of the boughs. 
only. [This huckleberry seems to be Vaccinium ovatam]. 

29, 30." Tlicre arc two species of shrubs, first seen at the 
grand rapids of the Columbia, and which have since been 
seen elsewhere; they grow in rich dry grounds, usually in 
the {/. t6i) neighborhood of some watercourse; ihc roots 
arc creeping and cylindrical. 

29. The stem of the first species is from 12 to 18 inches 
in height, about as large as an ordinary goosc-quill, simple,, 
unbranchcd, and erect; its leaves are cauhne, compound, 
and spreading ; the leaflets arc jointed, and oppositely pin- 
nate, in three pairs terminated by one [leailetj sextile^ 
widest at the base, tapering to an acuminate point ; it ts i}^ 
inch in its greatest width, and yj, inches in length ; each 
point of the mai^n is armed with a subulate thorn; these 
thorns are 13 to 17 in number, veined, glossy, carinatcd 
and wrinkled : their points obliquely tending toward the 
extremity of the common foot-stalk. 

30. The stem of the second species is procumbent, about 
the size of that of the first species, jointed, and unbranched ; 
its leaves are cauline, compound, and oppositely pinnate ; 
the rib is 14 to 16 inches in length, cylindric, and smooth; 
the leaflets arc 2j4 inches long, one inch wide, and of the 
greatest width one-half inch from the base ; this they regu- 
larly surround, and from the same point taper to an acute 
apex, usually terminated with a small subulate thorn ; they 
arc jointed and oppositely pinnate, consisting of six pairs 
terminated by one [leaflet] ; sessile, serrate, ending in a 
small subulate spine, from 25 to 27 in number ; they are 
smooth, plain, deep green, all obliquely tending toward the 
extremity of the foot-stalk; they retain their green all 
winter. 

The large-icaved thorn** has a leaf about 25^ inches long, 

*' Have not been idcnti^ai. 

» Mfty be some species of wild roK. Clark Q 9f^iQi ■ April 8th, 1 806, hu tbi* 




which is petiolatc and conjufTate; the leaflets are petiolate, 
acutely pointed, having their margins cut with unequal and 
irregular incisures. The shrub, which we had once nnistakcn 
for the large-Icavcd thorn, resembled the stem of that shoib, 
excepting the thorn ; it bears a large three-headed leal. 

31. The briar** is of the class Polyandria and order poH- 
gymnii [Po/j'gynia]. The flowers are single; the peduncle 
is long and c>'lindrical ; the calyx is a perianth of one leaf, 
fivc-clcft, and acutely pointed ; the pe- (/. r62) rianth proper 
is erect, inferior in both petals and gcrmcn [ovary]; the 
corolla consists of 6vc acute, pale scarlet petals, inserted on 
the receptacle, with a short and narrow cleft ; the corolla is 
smooth, moderately long, ^tuated at the base of thegermcn, 
permanent, and in shape resembling a cup ; the stamens, or 
filaments, are subulate, inserted into the receptacle, unequal, 
and bent inward, concealing the pj-stilium [pistils] ; the 
anther is Iwo-lobed and inflated, situated on the top of the 
filament of the pystilium ; the germ is conical, imbricated, 
superior, sessile, and short ; the styles are short, compared 
with the stamens, capillary, smooth, and obtuse; they are 
distributed over the surface of the germ, and deciduous. 
This green-briar grows most abundantly in rich dry lands, in 
the vicinity of a watcr<oursc, and is found in small quanti- 
ties in piny lands at a distance from the water. In the for- 
mer situation the stem is frequently of the size of a man's 
finger, and rises perpendicularly four or five feet; it then 
descends in an arch, and becomes procumbent, or rests on 
some neighboring plant ; it is simple, unbranchcd, and cylin- 
dric ; In the latter situation it grows much smaller, and is 
usually procumbent. The stem is armed with sharped [sir] 
and forked briars; the leaf is petiolate, ternate, resembles in 
shape and appearance that of the purple raspberry so com- 

iMte aboot the U^^lcAved thorn, " to correct an error which I huve hettttfon 
■Bade Willi respect lo thi*. shrob." 
** The green-briar (oot wcU-nained, for green-briar u conunonljr said of Simi- 
Ux) b t bnunblc, Jltiltu mrsinut. well described and raulUy recognized. The 
mrA misapellcil " poligTinaia " in the text is in the MS. " Poll)^gmia." 
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mon to the Atlantic States; the fruit is a berry resembling 
the blackberry in all points, eaten when ripe by the natives, 
and held in much esteem, though it is not dried for win- 
ter consumption. Tliis shrub was first discovered at the 
entrance of Quicksand river; it grows so abundantly in 
the fertile valley of the Columbia, and on the islands, that 
the country is almost impenetrable ; it retains its verdure 
late in summer. 

32, 33." Besides the fern already described as furnishing 
a nutritious root, there are two other plants [not] of the 
same species [though of the same order Filices and suborder 
Poiypodiaceee], which may be divided into the large and the 
small. 

32. The large fern rises three or four feet ; the stem is a 
common {p. i6j) footstalk [stipe] proceeding immediately 
from the radix [root-stock, which is] somewhat flat, about 
the size of a man's arm. and covered with innumerable black 
coarise capillary radicles issuing from every part of its sur- 
face. One of these roots will send forth from 20 to 40 of 
these common footstalks, bending outward from the com- 
mon center; their ribs are cylindric, and marked longitu- 
dinally their whole length with a groove on the upper side ; 
on either side of this groove, and a little below its edge, the 
leaflets are inserted ; these are shortly petiolatc for about 
two-thirds the length of the middle rib, commencing from 
the bottom, and thence to the extremity arc sessile ; the rib 
is terminated by a single undivided lanceolate leaflet ; the 
leaflets are from two to four inches in length, have a small 
acute angular projection, and are obliquely cut at the base; 
their upper surface b smooth and of a deep green ; the 
under surface is of a pale green, and covered with brown 

"The large fern here described is quite different itom Pitris aquilina var. 
lanmginota, noted on p. S33. It i^ Aipidium mumtum. one ot the wood-feitK 
or shield-ferns, about 40 species of which arc founij in the United Stales. They 
are so named irara the form of the tiidminin or ci>vering of the fructilicatian. 
The be:£l-k.nawn it the Chmlmas shield-fem, /t. atreititkaidtt, nati<re of extent 
North America, from Canada to Florida, and often used in Chiistmas decoratians. 

The miall fern is probably Polypgdiitm tntUeri. 
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protuberances [son] o( a woolly appearance, particularly 
near tbe central fiber ; the IcaActs arc alternately pin- 
nate, and in number from 1 10 to 140; they are shortest at 
the two extremities of the common footstalk, largest in the 
center, gradually lengthening and diminishing as they suc- 
ceed each other. 

33- The small fern rises likewise with a common fooL<;talk 
from tbe radix, from four to eight in number and from four 
to eight inches long ; the central rib is marked with a slight 
longitudinal groove throughout its whole length ; the leaflets 
arc oppositely pinnate for about one-third of the length of 
tbe common footstalk from the bottom, thence alternately 
pinnate ; the footstalk terminates in a simple, undivided 
lanceolate leaflet ; the leaflets are oblong, obtuse, convex, 
absolutely entire, and the upper disk is marked with a slight 
longitudinal groove ; near the upper extremity these leaflets 
are decursively pinnate, as are all those of the lai^e fern. 
Both of these species preserve green during the winter. 

[//. Zoology.'] 

The quadrupeds of this country, from the Rocky moun- 
tains to the Pacific ocean, may be conveniently divided into 
(/. 164) ihe domestic and the wild animals. The first [divi- 
sioii} embraces the horse and the dog only. 

\Domtstic Animais.l 

I. The horse {Equus cahaUus] is confined principally to 
the nations inhabiting the great plains of the Columbia, 
extending from lat. 40" to 50° N., and occupying the tract 
of territory lying between the Rocky mountains and a [Cas- 
cade] range of mountains which passes the Columbia river 
about the Great Falls; [that is,] from long. il6*to 121* 
W." The Shoshonces, Choppunish, Sokulks, Escheloots, 
Eneshurcs, and Chilluckittequaws all enjoy the benefit of 

" Thai b. the ocmnlrr belwcca the Bitio-root rentes and the CosouJc nutge. 
Text had " tma lon^Uidc sixteen to one hundred and twenty-one west." which 
^p 1 coma. Am ■ppcox. u.ooo xj. RiUe> of ' " bunch-gnn oouDUy." 
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that docile, noble, and (jenerous animal, and all of them, 
except the last three, possess immense numbers. 

They appear to be of an excellent race, lofty, elegantly 
formed, active and durable ; many of them appear like 6ne 
English coursers; some of them are pied with lai^e spots of 
white, irregularly scattered, and intermixed with a dark 
brown bay; the greater part, however, arc of an uniform 
color, marked with stars and white feet, and resemble in 
fleetness and bottom, as well as in form and color, the best 
blooded horses of Virginia. The natives suffer them to run 
at large in the plains, the grass of which affords them their 
only winter subsistence, their masters taking no trouble 
to lay in a winter's store for them ; notwithstanding, they 
will, unless much exercised, fatten on the dry grass afforded 
by the plains during the winter. The plains are rarely, if 
ever, moistened by rain, and the grass is consequently short 
and thin. The natives, excepting those of the Rocky moun- 
tains, appear to lake no pains in selecting their male horses 
to breed : indeed, those of that class appear much the most 
indifferent. Whether the horse was originally a native of 
this country or not, the soil and climate appear to be perfectly 
well adapted to the nature of this animal. Horses are said to 
be found wild in many parts of this extensive country. The 
several tribes of Shoshonecs who reside toward Mexico, on 
the waters of the Multnomah river, particularly one of them, 
called Shabobo.ih," have {p. /6_s) also a great number of 
mules, which the Indians prize more highly than horses. 
An elegant horse may be purchased of the natives for a few 
beads or other paltry trinkets, which, in the United States, 
would not cost more than one or two dollars. The abun- 
dance and cheapness of horses will be extremely advanta* 
geous to those who may hereafter attempt the fur-trade to 
the East Indies by the way of the Columbia river and the 
Pacific ocean. 

2. The dos[Canis /ami/iaris] is unusually small, about the 

" Sie — compare Hio name So-so'-bu-bor, ai note*, p. ;s4. apponntly the nuaa 
word. 
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size of an ordinary cur ; he is usually party-colored, among 
which [dogs] black, white, brown, and brindlc are the colors 
most predominant. The head is long, the nose pointed, the 
eye small, the ear erect and pointed, like that of the wolf ; the 
hair is short and smooth, excepting on the tail, where it is 
long and straight, like that of the ordinary cur. The natives 
never cat the Bcsh of this animal, and he appears to be in 
CO other way serviceable to them than in hunting the elk. 

{ IVi/d Aiuma/s.] 

The second division comprehends [among others] the 
brown, white, or grisly bear; the black bear; the common 
red deer; the black-tailed fallow-deer; the mule-deer; the 
elk; the large brown wolf; the small wolf of the plains; the 
large wolf of the plains; the tiger-cat; the common red fox; 
the silver fox ; the fisher or black fox ; the lat^e red fox of 
the plains ; the kit-fox, or small fox of the plains ; the ante- 
lope; the sheep; the beaver; the common otter; the sea- 
otter; the mink; the seal; the raccoon; the lar^e gray 
squirrel ; the small gray squirrel ; the small brown squirrel ; 
the ground-squirrel ; the braro ; the rat ; the mouse ; the 
mole; the panther; the hare; the rabbit; the polecat or 
skunk." 

I. First the brown, white, or grisly [grizzly] bear, which 
seems to be of the same family [same species, Ursus liorrv' 
iiiis**], with an accidental variation of color only, inhabits 

**t lesTc thk atnguUrlr dnwn-up list in its oripnal disonler. and wiifaout 
coouBnl bsn. u the sercnl species succeed one another in tbe same diiorder 
«ik ihc following pages, where each one i« tijentifietl «s it occurs. 

*Tbe grxtxlj heMi u the most notnbic itiscovcry maiie in to6lafff by Lewis and 
CUuk. T!»cii accounts are rerf full, as we have alreail}' wen (pji. 23B, agS, 
9o6> 307. V^ 3iOi M3, 3/0. 371. $3t, y}3, 393), and shall tec agnin in several 
pluoL Thia bear was found to be so numcTOUi and so fieice. especially 
in the Upper Miaaoun rc^an, as lo more tlum once endanger the lives of 
the pvtjr. and fonn an impediment to the proj^ress of the Expedition. Our 
Authors c«refally distinguish the grizzly, ia all its color-rarinliona, from the black 
bCAT [C/riuj amrriranui) ; they are at painx to ricscrihc it minutely and 
repeatedly, laying special strrst, for specific characters, upon its great %i{e in all 
ita di ipcns ions. its gcncnl build and the form of the (eet and cIaws, the pcciUi- 
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the timbered parts of the Rocky mountains. These arc rarely 
found on the westerly side, and are more common below the 
Rocky mountains, on the plains or on their borders, amidst 
copses of brush and underwood, and near the water-courses. 
Wc are unable to {p. /66) Icam that they inhabit at all 
the woody country bordering on the coast as far in the 
interior as the [Cascade] range of mountains which passes 
the Columbia between the Great Falls and the rapids [Cas- 
cades] of that river. 

2. The black bear [l/rsus amrricanus*'''] differs in no 
respect from that common to the United States. They 
chiefly inhabit limbered parts of the Rocky mountains, and 
likewise the borders of the great plains of the Columbia. 
They are sometimes found in that tract which lies between 
those plains and the l'acl6c ocean. One of our hunters saw 
one of this species, which was the only one we have dis- 
covered since our residence at Fort Clatsop. 

3,4, 5. The deer are of three kinds: the common red 
deer, the black-tailed fallow-deer, and the mule-deer. 

atitj of ihe scruiuni, together with the inability at this species to dimb trees, 
its great ferocity, und iis rcmarkdhtc tcnacily at life. Their rem&rks a.rc for the 
mcMt part judidnna anij pcrlin«nt, estaMinhing the «pedei as dittinct from the 
hlacic bear : anA hnve boca coiiiirmcd by sutHcquent investignlora. The difler- 
enccs had long been known to the Indians, and arc coircctly tct (arth, 
•a Tor example under dates of May 14th and ^ist, which sc« beyond ; (lie point 
being that the gHuly, in all it« variety of color, is difiTemnt fmrn the black hear, 
some ccilor-varieties of whicb lailcr are neveithcies? like some of those of (he 
gricily, Lewis Rnd Clark'i accounts fumUhed tlie bous of tlic technical names 
l/rjus herritilit, firsl giveta in 1815 by George Ord, in CuThrie'» Geography, 
ad Am. ed., pp. 391, agg, and rince almost universally adopted by naturalists ; 
U. fervx. tucd by Sir John Richardson in the Fauna Borcali Americana. iBa^. 
I. p. ij, pi. i ; and U. eaneieetu. u-sed by Hamilion Smith in Criffith'sedition of 
Cuvier's R^e Animal, iSay. II. p. 129, and V. p. iij, with a plate prepared 
from one of Lewis and Clark's spcctmens. Tiie adjectives "grisly" and 
" griuly " are uacd indiscriminately by our aulhon; but it may be obwirred that 
grisly menus Iiorrible, terrible, fearful, and the like, while grinly means of a 
gritilcd gray color. Both dcsignmions arc pertinent ; the former is rendered by 
the Latin word Aarriiitit. and k prefernhle. because it applies tn all the color- 
vori.iiinns of ihc animal ; but " griwly " is the adjective most in use. 

"Sec preceding note on the griuly bear ; alio, pp. 150, jao. The black 
be&r, like (be grii/Jy, rum into color-variatiun*, the beat marked of which 
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3. The common red deer [Cariacus virginianus ma^ru- 
rus"'\ inhabit the Rocky mountains in the neighborhood of 
the Chopunnish, about the Columbia, and down this river a$ 
low as where tide-water commences. They do not appear to 
differ essentially from those of the United States, being the 
same in shape, size, and appearance. The tall is, however, 
different, which is of an unusual length, far exceeding that 
of the common deer. Captain Lewis measured one, and 
found it to be 17 inches long. 

4. The black-tailed fallow-deer [Cariacus coiumbianus**] 
are pecuHar to this coast, and arc a distinct species, partaking 
equally of the qualities of the mule [-deer] and the common 
deer. Their ears arc longer, and their winter coat is darker 
than those of the common deer : the receptacle of the eye 
[larmier, crumen, or suborbital gland] is more conspicuous ; 
their legs arc shorter, their bodies thicker and larger. The 
tail is of the same length with that of the common deer, the 

is t li^t Tcddish'brown ; which vuicty U known as the " cinnamon " bear 
{t'ffu titauimameui). A bear o( itiii kind cloftcly rcMmbles, as far as color 
foet, KMnc «jf ihc brownest varieties of the %,nrt\y — a fad which has iraufcd great 
ibongb necilleu confiuion. It iionly ncieaaiiry to lemcniber that there arc boma 
*' cinnamon " bean which ar« a variety a( the ipeciet Unus amtricamui, anil 
oCbcr " cinnaiBOD " bcare which are a variety of the Kpedes Urius hprriUlii, 
Tbfi ccnuDon black, bear was known to science long bcforv the gnizly was dis- 
eoTtRd. It was named Urtut antfruanuj by t)ie celebrated Ruii&ian naturalixt. 
Peter S. f*aUaa.inhis.SptcileEiaZDOlogica. 17S0. XVI. pp. 6-34, and was described 
M the black hear by ThonuA Pennant in his HUlory of Quadmpcds, 1781. No, 
174, and again in hii Arctic Zoology. I'&t. I. p. S7- 

" The character of that deer which rcpreMnts Cariiuus i-irginianut west of the 
Rocky Moontain* h eqaivucal. Ak Lcwia and Gark correctly ilalc, it docs not 
appar to diflcr cuentially — that n, specifically, irom Che cummon deer of the 
United State*. The great lencih of tail assigned (17 inches) docs not hold good 
iniU CHCk,lhe tail beisg luually but la or 14 inches Ions, and iIiue little if 
■By loader than that of C. firgittiantis. NatunlitiK now incline to agree 
with oar aathors thai the Pacific slope red deer k only a variety ; and it is con- 
•equently called C. virginianus macrurnt {after a name bcitowcd by C. S. 
RafincKtae in 1817. Amct. Monthly Mag. 1. p. 436). Thii animal wax named 
C. lemnrtu by David Douglas in 1839 (ZoOl. Joum. IV. p, 330). <See back, 
pp. 131, 715 : also, Clarlt R 63.> 

" Thia deer is a discovery mailc by I.cwis and Clark, who describe it carefully, 
Ukd (aUy dittinguish it from both the Vtrfinian deer, C. virgimanut, and ths 
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hair on the under side white, and on its sides and top of a 
deep jetty black ; the hams resemble in form and color those 
of the mule [-deer], which it likewise resembles in its gait. 
The black-tailed deer never runs at full speed, but bounds 
with every foot from the ground at the same time, like the 
mule-deer. He sometimes inhabits the woodlands, but more 
{p. i6j) often the prairies and open grounds, it may be 
generally said that he is of a size larger than the common 
deer and less than the mule-deer. The flesh is seldom fat, 
and in flavor is far inferior to any other of the species 
[genus]. 

5. The mule-deer [Cariacus macratis**] inhabit both the 



iBole-dcer, C. maeretis. Unfortuiuitdjr, however, it wu mulakcn for a variety 
o( the lalicr by Sir John KichArdion. in iSag. on the ocouion o( lis receiving its 
(int technical name, ttiit author calling it Crrvus maervHt var. eeltimliaittu, ia 
the Fauna Boreali- Americana, I. p. 355. pi. 30. To add to this confusion, k 
time wore on, and ihc toulc-dcM beeams well-known to kuntcn and travelera. 
it acquired the name of "black-tailed" deer — though the tail U white, only 
lipped with black. Moreover, chough the (rue btack-tniled deer of Lewis and 
Clark only inhabit* west of ihe Rocky mountains, the s^csiled black-tailed deer 
(C. maeretis) is also found there, *x well lu east of thue niuunlaio*. Hence, a 
" black-tailed " deer west of the Rockies, may be cither Cariaetu telumlfianm 
erC. maeroth ; but east of those mountains can only be C. mmrolif. It would 
be mudi belter, were ft possible, to conSne thu oime " bUck-tail " to C. colum- 
iiamm, and call C. mofrir/t/ mule-deer; but people v-ill go on miscalling tfaeae 
deer to »uit themselves. In 1S4S. the late Titian K. Peak (U. S. Expl. 
^P- P- 59) dedicated the true Columbian black-tailed deer (o Captain Lewis, 
ai CeTfuj iewiiii ,■ and in 1851-53, Audubon and Bachman renamed it C. 
ritkardi^nii, after Sir John Richanlioii, in their Quadrupeds of N. Am. II. p. 
911, and in. p. 37, pi. cvi. (See p. 121, note (here, and also following note. 
See Clark R 63) 

** Vet another discovery of Lewis and Clark^4 noble deer, superior in siie to 
either of tlie foregoing, and only inferior {n this rcipect to ihc elk. The authors 
ctUcd it the mule-deer, not with any implication of hybridity, but from the 
great Bin of the ears. To the same feature it owes its first technical name. Cer- 
vus macrotii. given in 1833 by Mr. Thomas Say, in Major Long's Expedition to 
the Rocky Mis. II. p. 83. This animal is quite difTcTcnt from uny other de«r 
of North America, and there never need have been any such tnisundentanding 
&s did arise (see preceding note). It got it> preoccupied and inapt name " black- 
tail "by way of distinction from the common deer (fTanWMr virgiMianui). on 
vhMe tail there is no black, and without any reference whatever to the black- 
Uiled C. cfilutHiiaiuu. The beat character to dlMinguiah C. maereht \s neither 
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seacoost [of the Pacific] and the plains of the Missouri, and 
likewise the borders of the Kooskooskce river, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Rocky mountains. It is not known whether 
they exist in the interior of the great plains of the Columbia, 
or on the lower borders, near the mountains which pass the 
river above the great falls. The properties of this animal 
have already been noticed [c^., at pp. 121, 122]. 

6. The elk ICm/us catiad^nsis**] is of the same species 
with that which inhabits much the greater part of North 
America. They are common to every part of this country, 
as well the timbered lands as the plains, but are much more 



tail oor ean. but borm. The ontlcn arc doubly dichotomaus. or twice-forked — 
that i&, the auin besn forks in Iwo nearly equal branches, and each biunch lorkt 
fft two aeatlr eqwl tines or points. Whereas, in C. vir^mstuu (which is n&t 
black-tailed), and also in C. t^ium&iatiti (which m black-UtUed), the antlen agree 
ia banug a siogle regularly curved beam, from one «idc of which all the lines o«- 
potntt *priRg (Bcccsiivcly. Thus, though there in only one species of deer of the 
genua Caritttut in eastern North America— the common C. vi^gimanut — there 
are three speciei in the West, namely : C. virgiMianHi maerurnt, ibc western 
variety of the last-named ; C. c^umtianiit, the true blxclc-tailcd deer ; and C. 
matrettt, the so-called bluk-tailed deer, or true mnle-deer — prediiely as origi- 
nally delenntncd by our aatbors, to whom we owe the discovery of all three. 

**It b aafortunatc that this aoiinal, Ctnmt tanaJmsit, should have acquired 
tbenameof "elk." It was known by no other to Lewis and CInrk. We may 
suppose that the term was already fixed in their day, and certainly the animal 
ba* been generally so colled from their day to oun;. To undeniand the transfer 
of this name from one European animal, tiol found in America, to d quite differ- 
ent American animal, we must know ; linl, that our " elk," so-called, it a true 
Ctrvut, and a near relative of the p««c red deer or stag, hart, and hind of 
Europe, C. eiafihus ; second, (hat " elk " ts the proper name only of a European 
animal, Attn mMkhi, which can hardly be dMtingiiisLied from our moctc ; 
whence it follows (hat if "elk" be applicable lo any American animal, il 
should be applied to the moose, and nnt to Cervui tamaJtHiit. Both the 
European elk and Ihe American moose ha*e broail, flat, low, palmalcd antlers, 
and are otherwise very different from the European stag and the American 
flo-caUed elk. both of which have long, high, cylLndric antlers of many slender 
tbes. Oar animal should be (but will never generally be) called bjr the dis- 
tinctiTe Indian name wafiiti. It was technically named Cftvui va/iti by Pro- 
fcMor B. S. Barton in 1&09 (Trans. Amer. Phtlos. Sac. VI. p. 70), and Cervuj 
mujar by Mr. Geot Ord in 1615 (Guthrie's Geogr., 3d Am. cd. II. pp. 39a, 
306); but it had previously been named C. efofAm fonadenfif by Erxlcben, 
Syst. Anim. 1777, p. 305, and Bodilaert, £Ieach. Anim. 1784, p, I3S> 
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abundant in the former than in the latter. In the month of 
March wc discovered several which had not cast their homs, 
and others of which the new homs had grown to the length 
of six inches. The latter were in much the best order, and 
hence wc draw the inference that the leanest e!fc retain their 
horns the longest. 

7, 8. The wolves" are either the Urge brown wolf, or the 
wolf of the plains, of which last there are two kinds [species], 
the large and the small. The large brown wolf inhabits the 
woody countries on the borders of the Pacific, and the moun- 
tains which pass the Columbia river between the great falls 
and rapids, and resembles in all points that of the United 
States. The large [Cants lupus eccidentalis] and small \Canis 
iatrans, the coyotej wolves of the plains principally inhabit 
the open country and the woodlands on their borders. 
They resemble, both in appearance and habit, those of the 
Missouri plains. They are by no means abundant in the 
plains of the Columbia, as they meet there but very little 
game for their subsistence. 

" The ftuthots an not so fonun&ti: in treating the wolves u they tre in handling 
the bean mid the deer, since ihey separate the single Large species which exists 
into two, tnd do not sufficiently ditcrimlnate ant of these Iwo irom Ihc dis- 
tinct itnall iipectcs. Their "large brown wolf" of Ihe wooded Columbian 
region U the brown color-varicty of the common wolf, Cams lupui eccidentalis {C, 
nuiitut of Say, 1823), Their " Large wolf of the plBint"k the wmc in any oC 
iu color- viriatioiu, which range Irom black throusb various grizzled and 
brindled iJiades to whitiih — the cose being nearly parallel with thai of the 
grizzly bear. These large wolves, of whatever color, are commonly also called 
'■bufTalo.woU"ftnd "timber-wolf." While the bnflalo remained they were very 
numerous, but of late years their nnmbets have been greatly reduced by the 
busiiiett of the wolfcrt. who syttematicaily deslroyeil them wiih strychnine for 
Ihe aolce of the petes. On the other hand, the " small wolf of the plains " it a 
totally different animal, the coyoic, Ctnij iatrani ; which, however, in by no 
menna confined (o the plairu, and is iliU common in many parU of the West. 
This species varies less in coloration than ihe large woivcs do, and some vanctios 
of the latter are scarcely distinguishable by color alone from the coyote. The 
best account given by Lewis and Clark of the coyote is at p. 997, where it is fully 
described under Ihe name of the "small wolf or burrowing-dof; of the prai- 
ries": tee also p. 123. This animal received no technical name till 1823, 
when it wan called C. Iatrans by Say, in Long's Exped. R. Mts. I. p. 168. 
(Oark R 66.) 
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9. The tiger-cat [^Lynx ru/us /ascialus''* ] inhabits the bor- 
ders of the plains, and the woody country in the neighbor- 
hood of the Pacific. (/. 168) This animal is of a size lai^cr 
than the wild<at [Z. ru/us] of our country, and much the 
same in form, agility, and ferocity. The color of tlie back, 
neck, and sides is reddish-brown, irregularly variegated with 
small spots of dark brown. The tail is about two inches 
long, and ncariy white, except the extremity, which is black ; 
it terminates abruptly, as if it had been antputated. The 
bcUy is white, beautifully variegated with small black spots ; 
the legs are of the same color with the sides, and the back 
is [sic — but read legs are] marked transversely with black 
stripes; the ears are black on the outer side, covered with 
fine, short hair, except at the upper point, which is furnished 
with a pencil of hair, fine, straight, and black, three-fourths 
of an inch in length. The hair of this animal is long and 
fine, far exceeding that of the wild<at of the United States, 
but inferior in that quality to that of the bear [sic — read 
Louservia, Clark R 68] of the northwest. The skin of this 
animal is in great demand among the natives, for of this 

* Under the mule*ding name liger-cai. but vriih minute accuracy, ii thus 
described the lynx of the Columbia, discovered by out aulhort. Thik i» quite 
dutiDCt from Ibe Cuada lyiix. Lynx tafunintfit, xnd bu often becii coniiidcred 
•bo K different upeciet (mm the bay iynx, I— ru/tu, of which, however, it appean 
10 be ft local rftcc. I( wis fint namod Lynx fastiatus by C. S, Kifineoque, in 
1817 (Amet. Monthly Mo^;. It. p. 46), through a mixundersiuiditig of the mean- 
iaCOf Lewis and Clark, where thiryare made in the above text totay " ifac back 
is HMrind tmuTcrscly with black stripes " ; (or Ihcy mean thai tlic legs ate of 
the HUM flolor as the back and sides, but that the legx are rurthermore crosted 
by bkck stiipci — which b correct. (See Baird, Mamm. N. Am. 1857. p. 98, 
where " back " wn attempted to be taken to mean back or iancr aide uf the lc|;!i, 
in aapport of the oMmv /aieiahu — which would nut be wrong, but wa:i> tiol wliut 
L. and C. meant.) A descnplion of the "tyger cat" occupict Clark R 6&-69, 
Feb, 31S1, i8d0, where the nutter i& easily MtUed. The word& in quHtion stand : 
"the legs are of the same colour wiih the siclen and luLck. marked Iran&veniely 
iritli stripes of black." So, aliio, Lewis J 87. There is a stiU wor^e blunder in 
the above paiagiaph, where tbe aulhon ar« mode to say that the fur of thii lynx 
it inferior to that ot the "Afaroi (he north wc»t." Clark R 68 has: " Louitervta 
of the N.W,," by which he means loup-cenrier, i. f,. the Canada lynx. Lynx 
eantdmiii. the length and fineneu of whow fur had struck him when he was 
aoMogthe Msodsos. (Seep. 3il, ooLc there i alw, pp. 734i 7SS<) 
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they form their robes ; it requires four to make up the com* 

picment. 

10-14. Of the foxes," wc have seen several species. 

10. The lari^e red (ox [K«^C5 macruras] of the plains, 
and the [l I.] kit-fux \^V.vehx\ ur stnall red fox of the plains, 
are the same which arc found on the banks of the Missouri. 
They arc found almost exclusively in the open plains, or 
on the lops of brush [*'. c, brushy hills] within the level 
country. 

12. The common red fox \^Vuip<s fulvtis'^ of the United 
States inhabits the country bordering the coast, nor does 
this animal appear to Imve undergone any alteration. 

13. The black fox [Musiela pennand** \ or, as it is termed 
in the neighborhood of Detroit, the 6sher, is found in the 
woody country bordering on the coast. How it should have 

"This account of ihe fox«i UwSLcieDt for MtUfnctory idenCifiaition. Th« 
" liu^e reJ fox uf tlic ijlairis " \i rertainly ihnl reprracmalivc vi lh« cummoa red 
fox wbidi was called Vulptj maeremrtu by Baird. in Slan&bury's Exp. Great Salt 
lake. put>. June, 1852, p. jot), and K. mtaA by Auduboo and Bachmiin. in Proc. 
Acad, Nal. Sci. i'hilJL V. pub. July, tSsa. p. II4, and Quod. N. Am. 111. 1854, 
p. S5S, pi. cti. Both ttie common tax and t!it; long'lailed have their pandlel 
ColcM--varialtoiiK to cnist, silver and block i and the silver fox nglicod in a fol- 
lowing puagrapb (No. 14) is of course the uiue as tlie "large red fox," tboti^ 
it h nominally a specie* called P". argmfaiiu (after Shaw, 1800), The kil-fox, 
K. st/at, is entirely distinct from a]] the other American foxes, h&ving in fact its 
nearest relative in the Asiatic cnnmc. The iwift fax. at il it atu> called, is 
noticed on previous pages of liiis work, and if one of our authors' discoveries ; 
but it did not receive a tcdinica] specific name till t&33, when it wiu called 
Caitii xrlax by Say, Long'n Exp. R. Mt». I. p. 4B7 {later Vitlf*! rrlax of 
Audubon and nachman. Quad. N. Am, 1851. II. p. 13, pi. lit). 

*• The animal bcr^ described is not a fox U oil, nor «v«n belonEtne to the tame 
famil)' {Caitid^). It is a mcmticf o( the fnmiljr Musltlida, and its nearest rela- 
tive It the marten or sable. It is a reinorliable species, peculiar to North .Amer- 
ica, and hod been known for many years before it was notioed by I^wis and 
Clark. It was on^nally named as Mmsela pmnanli by Erxlebcn. Syst, Anim. 
'737. P' 479. *"rf tti^e following year was renamed M, tanatJemit by Schreber. 
SJugeihicrc, III. p. 493, pi. 144. Hut i( hitd alieaily hern known and described, 
years before it acfpiired a technical desiunaiion, as the pekan (so BufTun, 1765). 
Pennant called it the fisher in his several works. 1 77 (-1784. fiir some unexplained 
Roson or from erroneous information , as it docs not utttih fisli. Wc may also be 
peimitlcd to doubt that raccoans arc its usual food. The original dcscriplica 
occupies Clark K 68. 69, and is easily rccogniied. 
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acquired this appellation it Is difficult to imagine, as it cer- 
tainly does not prey upon fish. These animals are extremely 
strong and active, and admirably expert in climbing ; this 
they perform with the greatest case, and bound from tree 
to tree in pursuit of the squirrel or raccoon, their most usual 
food. Their color is jetty black, excepting a small white 
spot upon (/». 16^) the breast ; the body is long, the legs are 
short, resembling those of the ordinary tum-spit dog. The 
tail is remarkably long, not difTering in other particulars 
from that of the ordinary fox. 

14. The silver fox [ Vulfcs macrurus var. argentatus**\ is an 
animal very rare, even in the country he inhabits. We have 
seen nothing but the skins of this animal, and those were in 
the possession of the natives of the woody countrj* below the 
Columbia falls, which makes us conjecture it to be an inhab- 
itant of that country exclusively. From the skin It appeared 
to be of the size of the large red fox of the plains, resem- 
bling that animal in form, and particularly in the dimensions 
of the tall. The legs Captain Lewis conjectured to be some- 
what larger. It has a long deep lead^colored fur, for foil 
[sic — r:ad, or poll], intermixed with long hairs, cither of a 
black or white color at the lower part [roots], but Invariably 
white at the top [tips], forming a most beautiful si!vcr.gray. 
Captain Lewis thought this the most beautiful of the whole 
species [genus], excepting one which he discovered on the 
Missouri near the natural walls. 

15. The antelope [^Antiiocapra atmricana*' ] inhabits the 

'The sUvet tax. n described in Clftrk K 69, Feb. 311I, 1806. As alrudy 
Slitod, thb ■Bintftl is linply a color-variety of on« of the luge red (oxe«. See 
ft pnoedtDg note. In Ibc above text, the wonb " for (oil," aic a misprinl ; the 
claine«lM»M read "far, ur poil," etc Clark R 10 hai: "a luii|; fine deep foil, 
Ihe ^/ ia of a dark icad colour," etc. Ptn'/is French, same word u Lalio fii/iJ, 
hair, fur, oc. as we say, fiite (nap, a.s of velvet, etc.). It used to be a romtnoa 
fnrrien' lenn, and often occvre in the codices, 

" It is not a little UD£uUr that an animal ao large ^nd conspicuoos as the ante- 
liyc- ooe which, morco%-cr, yielded in those year« only to the buffalo itMrU in 
its greal abundance, ihould not have been tcicnli Really named and dexcribed 
arhen this boolc wai orieininy publitbed. In 1814. Lewii) and Clark were not 
its diacoverere dot first descnbers, as the anitoal had long before been mentioned 
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greal plains of the Columbia ; it resembles [is the same as] 
those found on the banks of the Missouri, and indeed in 
every part of the untimbcrcd country ; but they are by no 
means so abundant on this as on the other side of the 
Rocky mountains. The natives in this place make them- 
selves robes of the skins, and preserve the hair entire. In 
the summer and autumn, when the salmon begin to decline, 
the majority of the natives leave the sides of the river, and 
reside in the open plains, to hunt the antelope, which they 
pursue on horseback and shoot with their arrows. 

i6. The sheep [that is, the mountain goat, Haploccrus 
mon1anus**\ is found in many places, but mostly in the tim- 
bered parts of the Rocky mountains. They live in greater 
numbers on that chain of mountains which forms the com- 
mencement of the woody country on the coast and passes 
the Columbia between the falls and rapids. Wc have only 
seen the skins of these animals, which the natives dress with 
the wool, and the blankets which they manufacture from 
the (/. iyo) wool. The animal from this evidence appears to 

by ihe Spanis^d Hcmandn, and after him was treated by a long series ol writers ; 
■oiong whom Umrrevttle. Le Raye. Pike, Gnu, etc., ihonly prcceitcJ L. ami C. 
But the finst technical name, Anhitipt ainrrirafia, wras imposed by C*onje Ord 
in 1615 (Gullirie'i Gcqk., 3d Am. ed. II. pp. 192, 308), and a. i«cond, Anftlotapra 
gmrrututa, vnu be*tpired by the tttme nacuraliKt in i8i9, in the Bulletin de Is 
SociA^ Philomalhique, p. 146 : in both cases upon material funmhed by Lewis 
and Clark. Tlie figure given in Doughty't Cabinet of NaCunU History, IL p. 
49> pi- S.in 1833, was frotni specimen of Lewis and Clark's collecting, in Pcalc's 
museum at Philadelphia. Our auihon may. therefore, be credited with lint mak- 
ing the intere:*ting animal well known to naturalists. They repeatedly notice il 
in the course of this work, where il is usually called " gtwC " : sec pp. 34, T09, 
116, 496, and /miiim. But il ii not a goat of any lorl, nor indeed ta il an antc- 
Jofie in any proper sense, but alone constuutes a separate naCund family, And' 
Ucafriifj, JDiennedLate in some respects between the .^i^'i^ir^catile, sheep, Eoatc, 
and antelopes) and the CerviJa (deer). Il has hollow horns, like the bovine 
ruminants, yet these horns arc forked, and also shed like the antlers of the Cer- 
iHdce — a singular (act, first established by Dr. C. A. Canticld of Monterey, CaJa., 
Apr. lOth. 1858, but fint publi>.hed by A. D. Barllelt, P. Z. S., for 1865. 
There are many other pcculiarilics. The pronghom or prongbuck has of late 
yean become much lestricied, both iii numbers and in extent of disCribuliort. and 
seems likely to »haie the fate of the bullalu. See Clark R ;i, Feb. sad, [&06. 
" It is unloituuutcthal thcaitthotscall this animal" Lhc sheep," when itU'wf 
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be of the siie of our common sheep, and of a white color ; 
Ihc wool is fine on many parts of the body, but in length 
not equal to that of our domestic sheep. On the back, and 
particularly on the top of the head [read neckj, this is inter- 
mixed with a considerable proportion of long straight hairs. 
From the Indian accounts these animals have erect pointed 
boms ; one of our engagccs informed us that he had seen 
them in the Black Hills, and that the horns were lunatcd 
like those of our domestic sheep [a mistake]. We have 
nevertheless too many proofs to admit a doubt of their 
existence in considerable numbers on the mountains near 
Uic coast. [Sec also text of April loth, beyond.] 

17. The beaver [Cos/or canadmsis] of this country is large 
and fat ; the flesh is very palatable, and at our table was 
a real luxury. On the 7th of January, 1806. our hunter 
[Drewyer] found a beaver in his traps, of which he made a 
bait for taking others. This bait will entice the beaver to 
(he trap from as far as he can smell it. which may be fairly 
stated to be at the distance of a mile, as their sense of smell- 
faig is very acute. To prepare beaver bate [bait], the castor 

a kbetp, and alto that they do not notice in this connection the bighorn, which 
it a afarep, anil one with which, moreover, tli«y had become perfectly familiar on 
Ibe Upper Mnsoari, as they inrntioR it repeatedly as the " bighorn "or " hig- 
bomedaiUfa4l,"andde&cribe it unmistakably. (Sm pp. 34, 613.) The error of 
edling this goat a thc«p led Mr. Ord to ^v« it the techniol name Ovit tntmiana, 
wfccn in iSts became to apply sciendftc designations to varioiu animals procured 
fir BOtkcd hj Lewis and Clark, in Guthric'i Gcogrnphy, sd Am. cd. II. pp. 39a, 
yx^ Ov utbon' rieicnption in clear and unquestionable ; Ihey ate the actual 
diicovvrcn and fini dcscril>cn> of this remarkahlc animal, whidi I nowrecognicC 
«■ a mecabcr of the neinoihcdine group of rumiiiuula, and a> findinjf '\l% nearest 
kllie« in Uw goral and related Auattc formi. Il wa* Rmt placed in the goat genux, 
Cafra, ooii called C. t&lttnMana. by Dcsmarrtt, Diet. Clost, III, p. 580; [hen 
C m^ntgma. by Dr. R. Harlan, in 183s. in his Fauna Ameriataa, p. as3. This 
«M ameh betict tlian colling it Ovii mvntama (the correct designation of th« 
fcagfaorn) ; but the peculiarities of the animal ore so great that a separate genus 
AfUttrvM woa farmed for its reception by Hamilton Smith in 1S27 ; and il Iwta 
fiooc beea generotty known to natumliutt as IlapiMrrut mottloKtu (with concc- 
tkn of the onginally faulty form of the generic word), or H, <f>inmbiaMut. It 
il abo now known as Jfatama numfaaa, after Rnltnetque. A description occu- 
pies Osrie R 7»-74. Feb. 22d, ieu6. See eapeciaUy pp. 34. Ci3. 67S, and notes 
ikcR, tot the foai ; sod for the bighom. sec pp. 314, yA, 337, 430. 
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or bark-Stone is first gently pressed from the bladder-likc bag 
which contains it, into a phial of four ounces, with a large 
mouth. Five or six of these stones are thus taken, to which 
must be added a nutmeg, I3 or 15 cloves, and 30 grains of 
cinnamon, finely pulverized and stirred together, with as 
much ardent spirits added to the composition as will reduce 
the whole to the consistency of mustard. This must be 
carefully corked, as it soon loses its efficacy if exposed to 
open air. The scent becomes much stronger in four or five 
days after preparation, and, provided proper precaution is 
exercised, will preserve its cfficacj' for months. Any strong 
aromatic spices will answer, their sole virtue being to give 
variety and pungency to the scent of the bark-stone. The 
male beaver has six stones, two of which contain a substance 
much like finely pulverized bark, of a pale yellow color, in 
smell resembling tanners' oosc [ooze]; these arc called bark- 
stones, or (/>. iji) castors. Two others, which like the bark- 
stones resemble small bladders, contain pure strong oil of 
a rank smell, and are called the oil-stones ; the other two 
are the testicles. The bark-stones are two inches in length ; 
the others arc somewhat smaller, of an oval form, and lie in 
a bunch together, between the skin and the root of the tail, 
with which they are closely connected and seem to commu- 
nicate. The female brings forth once in a year only, and 
has sometimes two and sometimes four at a birth, which 
usually happens in the latter end of May and the beginning 
of June : at this time she is said to drive from the lodge 
the male, which would othenvise destroy the young. They 
propagate like fowl, by the gut f^cr awkw], and the male 
has no other sexual distinction that we could discover. 

18. The common otter [Lufra canadensis] has already 
been described, and this species does not differ from those 
inhabiting the other parts of America. 

19. The sea-otter \Enhydris marina] resides only on the 
seacoast, or in the neighborhood of salt-water. When fully 
grown he arrives at the size of a large mastiff dog. The 
ears and eyes [are remarkably small, Lewis J 90], particularly 
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the former, which are not an inch in length, thick, pointed, 
fleshy, and covered with short hair; the tail is ten inches 
long, thick at the point of insertion, and partially covered 
vrith a deep fur on the upper side ; the legs are very short ; 
the [hind "] feet. M'hich have live toes each, are broad, lar^e, 
and webbed; the legs are covered with fur, the feet with 
short hair. The body of this animal is long, and of the 
same thickness throughout ; from the extremity uf the tail 
to the nose it measures five feet. The color is a uniform 
dark brown ; but when in good order and season, perfectly 
black. This animal is unri\'aled for the beauty, richness, 
and softness of the fur ; the inner part of the fur, when 
opened, is lighter than the surface in its natural position ; 
intermixed with the fur arc some black and shining hairs, 
which are rather longer, and add much to its beauty: the 
fur about the ears, nose, and eyes, in some of this species, 
presents a lighter color, sometimes a brown {fi. iy2). The 
3roung are often seen of a cream-colored white about the 
nose, eyes, and forehead, which are always much lighter 
than their other parts ; their fur is, however, much inferior 
to that of the full-grown otter. 

20. The mink \Putorins vison\ inhabits the woody country 
bordering on the coast, and does not differ in any point 
from those of the United States. 

31. Seals" are found on this coast in great numbers, and 



** Imaptetivc of the number of dtgiu. the description in th« text only applies 
to the hind (eel, which %xe remukitbly long, broad, and Rat, like a seal's 1lif>pen. 
The inn feci arc extremely sinall, lilc« a cat's pa wiv— 'in foci, the loc^ arc sotlmrt, 
and aoclawljr bouud tcigelhcr, aa to*aggat aitumgi left after amputation. Likc- 
wiae, wfuit is said of the tail is not what the aulhan meant— which ii, that the 
far of the upper tide U specially long. There is aUo an dlipsiK m llic text, 
wkkh 1 lupply fmm the c^ex, regarding the eyc« and car&. " The natives 
called ibe iafant (»ter Sfttk, and the full pourn, or such u had obtained a coat 
of good far, E-lutk-Ju," LewtaJ 91. The >ea-attcr in aba described Clark k 
7S-7S. Feb. 33d, 1806. 

•* The account hardly saStuXA for the identificatioa of any upeeiei. The pin- 
nipeds which are known la ocmr on the Paci&c txMKt, at or near the moutli n{ 
the Columbia, araBeveral tpecicvaf the two r&milm. Ofariuir m eared wak, 
ftod Plk*c$d0 <« cnHnary »ealk. Uf the lomier there are : i. The great EMmtto- 
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as far up the Columbia river as the Great Falls, but none 
have been discovered beyond them. The skins of such as 
Captain Lewis examined were covered with a short, coarse, 
stiff, and glossy hair of a reddish-brown color. This animal, 
when in the water, appeared of a black color, sometimes 
spotted with white. Wc believe that there are several spe- 
cies of this animal to be found in this country, but we could 
not procure a sufficient number to make the examination; 
the skins were precisely of the same kind as our countrymen 
employ in the manufacture of trunks. 

32. The raccoon [FrtKj'on hernandesif\ inhabits woody 
countries bordering on the coast, in considerable numbers. 
These arc caught by the natives with snares or pitfalls, but 
they hold the skins in little or no estimation, and very sel. 
dom make them into robes. 

22-27. T^c squirrels wc have seen are: 

22. The large gray squirrel {Sciurus fossor*'']. This ani- 
mal appears to be an inhabitant of a narrow tract of country, 
well covered with white-oak timber, on the upper side of the 
mountains just below Columbia Falls. This animal we have 
only found in those tracts which have been covered with 



pioj tMUri, at MMuUcd sca-ljon. 2. The mediurD-Hicd Zal^hui ealifomitimMs, 
a very well-known ■]3cdes, slill common on Uie nxJu al the entimnce of the Bay 
of San Frand&a), lu well as ondiotcofT Monlrrcy.flnH therefore fiLtniliu o)>>ects. 
Both of these ore hLir-seals. 3. Tbe Dotlhera fur^eal, or M»-bear, Ca!U>rhimtu 
urtiiHT, whotc pdl it of luch commercial rnlue, for sealskin sacks and the 
like, that U hts lately occasioned much diplomatic correspondence between the 
United .States and the United Kingdom, retpecling a tmniij vivfHJi, pending 
final arbitnitinn n[ t)ic dispnte. Of the Phoeida the only Coltimhian species is 
flaluyim ritkarJii of J. E. Cray, 1864, or Piata peaiti oE T. Gill. l806 ; but 
ihii alleged kpecici has never been satisfactorily diilingniiLhcd from tJie common 
harbor «eal or lea^calf, PHoca vitttliua. .Seals are noted R 79, 80. 

**A» remarked by I'mCcssor Baini, it a sinpilai that an animal described with 
such particularity as this squirrel was not sdentifically named by those early 
aathort, as Ord, Rafincsqae, and Harlan, who imposed technical names upon 
other species of Lewis and ClarkV But the large gray squirrel seems lo hare 
been first named Sciurtti /oisar by T. R. Pcale, in 1648. in hi» ZoOlogy of the 
United Stales Exploring Expedition under Commander Charles Wilkes, U. S. N. 
In iBj3 il was renamed .?. iftrm anni by rii. John L, LeConte, after Dr. A. 
L. HeenDSD (Fro, Acad. Nu. Sc. Pliilada, p. 140). See Cloik R 85. 
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[such] timber, for in countries where pine is most abundant 
he docs not appear. He is much superior in size to the 
common gray squirrel, and resembles in form, color, and 
siic the fox-stiuirrcl [Sciurus ctmreus] of the Atlantic States. 
The tail exceeds the whole length of the body and head ; 
the eyes are dark; the whiskers long and black; the back, 
sides, head, tail, and outward part of the legs are all of a 
blue-colored gray ; the breast, (/. ijj) belly, and inner part 
of the body [limbs], are all of a pure white ; the hair is 
short, like that of the fox-squirrel, though [not] much finer, 
and intermixed with a portion uf fur. The natives hold 
in high estimation the skin of this animal, which they use 
in forming their robes. He subsists on the acorn and 
filbert, which last grows in great abundance in the oak 
country. 

23. The small gray squirrel {^Sciurus r/r/iardsoni**] is com- 
mon to every part of the Rocky mountains where timber 
abounds. He differs from the small brown squirrel [5. 
dtmg/asi] in color only. The back, sides, neck, head, tail, 
and outer side of the legs are of a brownish lead-colored 
gray; the tail is slightly touched with a dark reddish color 
near the extremity of some of the hairs ; the throat, breast, 
belly, and inner parts of the legs arc of the color of a tan- 
ner's ooze: a narrow stripe of black commences behind 
each shoulder and enters longitudinally about Uiree inches 
between the colors of the sides and belly. Their habits are 
precisely those of the small brown squirrel, and like them 
they are extremely nimble and active. 

24. There is also a species of squirrel, evidently distinct, 



** This it obvioutlf one of the S. Attdiomtus gronp ; but the (juc^tion nti{<lit be 
rmisol whether it b« 5. ricikatJtomi or S. /rtm^nii. It » mainly a queriiDn of 
liicKlitjr. and this our authors slate only in general tcmu. Since, however, they 
riiMifiil the habitat of the northern species rather than of the southcm, it wit) be 
bctt to Jet the idenltficalioc stand as I first made it in 1876. Thit wexiem 
npnaenlattve o< oar familiar chickaree or red squirrel was notioed by Richard- 
■OS, Fauna Boreali- Americana, I. p. 190 (1839), as S. Ati^tffnimt var. B, and 
lulitwmiliilTj named S. rickardiotu by Dr. John Itachman, in the l*roceccling* 
qC lbs Zoological Socielf of London (or 1838, p. too. Smi Clark K 89. 
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which we have denominated the burrowing-squirrel [Spcrmo. 
phifus coIumbianNs "]. I !c inhabits these plains, and some- 
what resembles those found on the Missouri. He measures 
one foot and five inches in length, of which the tail comprises 
2}^ inches only; the neck and legs are short; the cars are 
likewise short, obtusely pointed, and lie close to the head, 
with the aperture larger than will generally be found among 
burrowing animals. The eyes are of a moderate size ; the 
pupil is black, and the iris of a dark, sooty broMrn; the 
whiskers are full, long, and black. The teeth, and, indeed, the 
whole contour [read color — so Clark Q 121], resemble those 
of the squirrel. Each foot has five toes ; the two inner ones 
of the fore feet arc [i. e., the inner one of each fore foot isj 

" NolwitlucaiidiQg that the Anthon* description of wh*t they caII their " l«ir. 
rowing-eqiuiTe] " in Ihift place b one of the mo^i cUborarc &nd minaie of the 
■erica, it lUB occuioaed much conduian of synonymy and woeful miiundcntond* 
ing. The origina! is Clark Q t30-i:t4, May 37th, l3o6 ; locality QuamaJi tlnla, 
on [he Koofikooskcc. Th« fint author who took tip ihit Account was Mr. George 
Ord, «ho lhou(;ht the wtimftl wu a niannot, and called it Aret&myi ti^um&iamus, 
basing bit speciet entirely upoti Lewis and Clark. This he did in Guthrie's 
Geogr.. ad Am. ed. JI, pp. 39] and 30^. in tSij. N»t, in 1S17, that niiile> 
headed geniu& C. S. KaluieMjue, thought he hiul di«covercd in I^ewi* and Cloric's 
deicriplion of the loeftor daw* [badly worded and incompEcte in the text, as showa 
by my square brackets in the text) a singularity which caused him (o make a new 
genus and «pcctes of this animal, which he called Amiionyx irtuAimrv, or the 
" tbort-liiil nnequal-claw," in the Aroer. Monthly Mag. II. p. 4^- Then Dr, 
Harlan (I'n. Aincr, 1S35, p. 304.) replaced the animal ill the genus AnUmyj, but 
adopted K&linesqve'ti specific designation mpelled, C'^'i'K the name Arei^myt 
htatAyHTV. Sabsetiuently Audubon ind Bochman (Quad. N. Amcr. 11 [. 1853, p. 
33, pi. cvii) described and figured a certain specimen, in the Zoologie&i Society 
of London, as Arelatnyt idtaijti, thus dedicating a spedes to Captain Iicwis. 

In t8ss> 'n the Proceedings of the I'hiUdelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
P- 334. IVofessor S. F. Baird described a kind of prairie-dog or species cA 
Cymomyr, from weitt of the Rocky mountains, ■> C, jptnitiioMt', after the lamented 
Ueotenant Gunnison, who wa* maxaacred with his party during the exploration of 
one gf tlic routes for ihc then fuliue Pacific Railroad. Later, in 1657, ProfesMir 
Baird discuued the relationships of his Cyiuinyj gniMtt^Mii «rith the burrowing- 
«)airrel of Lewis and Clark, and brought the Ar<ii?niy$ lewisii of Audubon and 
Bschman into the question. 

In tS74, when my friend Prnfessor J. A. Allen, now the distingtiished curator 
of mammals and birds in the American Museum of Natural History of New 
York, prepared his first review of the Sciitriiim (or the Proceeding of the Boston 
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remarkably short, and equipped with blunt nails ; the remain- 
ing toes [claws] on the front feet are long, black, sltglitly 
curved, and sharply pointed [; the outer and inner toes of 
the hind feet are not short, yet they are by no means as long 
as the three toes in the center of the foot, which are remark- 
ably long, but the nails are not as long as those of the fore 
feel, though of the same form and color, Clark Q 121, 122]. 
'The hair of the tail is thickly inserted on the sides only, 
which gives (/. 77^) it a flat appearance, and a long oval 
form; the tips of the hairs forming the outer edges of the tail 
are white, the other extremity [i. e., the bases of these hairs] 
of a fox-red ; the under part of the tail resembles an iron- 
ly ; the upper is of a reddish-brown ; the lower part of the 
iws, the under part of the neck, [and the] legs and feet, 
from the body and belly downward, are of a light brick-red ; 

Sodcly oE Natonl Hittory, he came to the conclusion thai xW the natnex nbave 
noted beloDged to the uote aninuU \ that ihU ftnimttl wa» the burrowmg-tquiirel 
now under dacatnon ; that it was a species of Cynomys ; and thai. rcHoriog 
Mr, Otd's specific name as prior to all otbere, its proper name was Cyntmyt 
t^immhianus. Thi^ conduuon I adopted in my original commentary on I^wis 
Clark, in the Bulletin of the U. S. Ccol. and Lieogr. Surv. oi the Territories, 
'ad •er.. No. 6, Feb. 1876, p. 436. 

But it teetni that we were both wrong, and that Baird ha<] been on a wrong 
Mcnt. For/A/r biUTOwing-squiml Ls not a prairic-dcig of any species, btitatnie 
He, beloDginf; to the [^us Sfierm^hHuj. Il ik identical with the 
limal dcsmbed by Sir John Ridiardson (Fn. Eor.-Am. 1. 1839, p. 161] under 
the nunc of Aretomyt {^fruMf/iilui) farryi var. fi, eryikrcgluuia. which name 
later changed by Pmlenor Allen (Mont^. Radentia N. Am., 1877. P- 841) 
, SfermofkilMi tmfittra rat. frytkregluUm . Applying ihe rule* for Ihe rccii- 
> of synonymy, the technical name of Lcwi&and Clark*s buirowing-sc^iiirrcl 
SfermtPfkUut ttfumtianut, an given by Dr. C II. Merriam in Ihe 
Faana publiiJtcd by ihe U. S. Agricullural ncpnrtmeot. No. 5, 1891, pp. y^-^. 
We must not overlook the fact, however, thai Lewis and Clark speak of 
" banowtoc-tqiilnel " in earlier part* of their narrative, before they had 
Ff« aoou the Rocldes. That it certainly not the animal which is described in 
ihe present place, for this one docs not inhabit the Missouri region. The 
•pernraphilc which I found moKt abundant in the Upper Missouri regiim. 
(Specially about Milk river and the adjoining parts of llritifth America, is .^ivr- 
tppAittu rieHarJivtti, wbidi much resembles a prairie-di^ in hablU and genetal 
nce, but is Gmaller and litjhier culvml. This is the actual implication of 
' banviag-iqBirrcl " as earlier used in this work. Sec the notes, 1^. 371, 3491 
(or Ihb qwciea; ud pjt. a;i.405, foi another one. 
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the nose and eyes are of a darker shade of the same color : 
the upper part of the head, neck, and body are of a curious 
brown-gray, with a slight tinge of brick-red ; the longer hairs 
of these parts are of a reddish-white color at their extremities, 
and falling together give this animal a speckled appearance. 
These animals form in targe companies, like those on the 
Missouri, occupying with their burrows sometimes 200 acres 
of land ; the burrows are separate, and each possesses, per- 
haps, ten or twelve of these inhabitants. There is a little 
mound in front of the hole, formed of the earth thrown out 
of the burrow, and frequently there are three or four distinct 
holes forming one burrow, with these entrances around the 
base of the little mound. These mounds, sometimes two feet 
in height and four in diameter, are occupied as watch-towers 
by the inhabitants of these little communities. The squir- 
rels, one or more, are irregularly distributed on the tract they 
thus occupy, at the distance of 10, 20, or sometimes from 30 
to 40 yards. When anyone approaches they make a shrill, 
whistling sound, somewhat resembling tweet, tweet, tweet — 
the signal for their party to take the alarm and retire into 
their intrenchments. They feed on the roots of grass, etc. 
25. Thesmatl brown squirrel [Scturus dau^/asi^^} is abeau- 

•'Thi* "small brown squirrel " U another of the Siiurus AuJiamiui or chicka- 
ree tfToup, which ouBht to have beeo eauincrated after No. 33. It b quite • 
distinct fonn, evidently reco|riui^ ta such by Lewis and Cluk, but received no 
tcclinicd name till years afterward. Then, however, it was (our liinea ia suc- 
ceuion named by different authors, ta four distinct specieE. The first name 
date* 1838, when the Rev. lit. John Bachman called this squirrel Snurtu dau- 
giauii, in the Proceedings of the Zofitogieal Society o( I^indon for that year, 
p. tf^. The latnc gentleman alto called it S. tavm-ftiutii, in the Journal of the 
PhiladclphiA Acftdemy of Sticnct*. VII. 1839, p. 63. In 184a Mi. J. E. Gniy 
of the British Muteiim renamed it S. Mchrri, in the AnnaU and Mogaiine of 
Natuml HUlory^ X. p. afij. Once more. Professor S, K. Baird, in the Proceed- 
iiigs of the Philadelphia Academy for 1855. p. 333, redescribed this squirrel as 
S. imtileyi, dedicating it to my friend the laic Or, George Suckley. U, S. A., 
who. in ontinection with the Inic Mr. George Gibbs. did so much to develop the 
nalut%t history of Washington and OreKon. and took numc of hti specimens in 
the very tracksof Lewis and Clark. Thus it appean that three different nalaraK 
itts dedicated this innocent chickaree to four different penons. at agreat sacrifice 
of science 10 synonymy. 
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tiful little animal, about the size and form of the red squir- 
rel [Scturuj hudsonius} of the eastern Atlantic States and 
western lakes. The tail is as long as the body and neck, 
Eormed like that of the red squirrel; the eyes arc black; 
the whiskers long and black, but not abundant; the back, 
sides, head, neck, and outer part of the legs arc of a red- 
j<lish-brown : the throat, breast, belly, and inner part of the 
'legs {p. 17^) are of a pale red ; the tail is a mixture of black 
and fox<cotored red, in which the black predominates in 
the middle, and the other [color] on the edges and extrem- 
ity ; the hair of the body is about half an inch long, and 
so fine and soft it has the appearance of fur; the hair of 
the tail is coarser, and double in length. This animal sub- 
sists chiefly on the seeds of various species of pine, and is 
always found in the ptne country. 

26. The ground-.squirrel [Tatnias t<ywnsrndi*''\ is found in 
^ every part of this countr>% as well in the prairies as in tlie 

woodlands; it Is one of the few animals which we have seen 
in every part of our journey [west of the Bitter-root moun- 
tains], and differs in no respect [in some respects] from those 
of the United States [ Tamias striatus]. 

27. There is still another species, denominated by Captain 
Lewis the barking-squirrel [Cynomys ludavicianus **], found 
in the plains of the M issouri. This animal commonly weighs 
three pounds: the color is a uniform bright brick-red and 
gray, the former predominating : the under sides of the neck 

fand belly are lighter than the other parts of the body; the 
l^s are short, and the breast and shoulders wide ; the head 



'Tbetinle anlinal here DOl«tI, bui Dot d«icribed, U a chipmunk of the ceDUM 

1 7*<sa>M'. <{aite nev though uoi cx&ctly the sumc ss the oommon hackee of the 

ll/nited Sutcs, with which the aulh-.->n> conuder it identical. Thou^^h they give 

I Jt ten prion, we ms/ preumc, from the localitr, that Tamiv lovntiemdi is th« 

'j^eoa Ihejr actiuJly hsve Jn view, a& this is commoD in the region whose animals 

sr« puiiculttrljr docribed in th« )u«U!n( chaptet. For »n entlrclr diRercnt 

uitBu], called i;round-s<]nirTcl c*Tlier in this work, see note*, pp. 371, 405. 

" This pangrapb gives rnie of the best descriptions of the pruiric-dog, CyH^ 
^(jTf/ indmtianut, imw known to alinoft everyone from the frequent popular 
nnia of travelers, if not by actual obMrrolian. It has been several tJmea 
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is stout and muscular, terminating more bluntly, wider and 
Hatter than that u( the common squirre) ; the ears are short, 
and have the appearance of amputation ; the jaw is furnished 
with a pouch to contain food, not so large an that of the 
common squirrel ; the nose is armed with whiskers on each 
side ; a few long hairs are inserted on each jaw, and directly 
over the eyes; the eye is small and black. Each foot has 
five toes ; the two outer ones [i. e., the lateral toes on each 
side of each foot] arc much shorter than those [three which 
are] in the center. The two inner [(.<;•., the second and 
third toe of each forefoot] toes of the forefeet arc long, sharp, 
and well adapted to digging and scratching. Froin the 
extremity of the nose to the end of the tail this animal meas> 
ures one foot and five inches, of which the tail occupies four 
inches. Nr>twithstanding the clumsiness of his form, he is 
remarkably active, and burrows in the ground with great 
rapidity. These animals burrow and rctide in their little 
subterraneous villages like the burrowing-squirrcl [Spermo- 
pkUus columbianus]. To these apartments, though six or 
eight usually associate {p. iy6) together, there is but one 
entrance. They are of great depth; Captain Lewis once 
[Sept. 7th, 1R04] pursued one to the depth of ten feet, but 
did not reach the end of the burrow. They [the prairie-dogs] 
occupy in this manner several hundred acres of ground; when 
at rest their position is generally erect on their hinder feet 
and rump; they sit with much confidence, and bark at the 
intruder as he approaches, with a fretful and harmless intre- 
pidity. The note resembles that of the little toy-dog; the 
yelps are in quick and angry succession, attended by rapid 



noticed in the woik already, panimluly at p. 11 1. under date of Sept. 7[h, 1804, 
when it kchu to liave Tint atiraL-ted the authon' ohscrvatio'ii by its singuluiiy. 
and tlicy tried to drown one out of its hulc (sec note there). The animal was 6ist 
lechnically named in [Sl$, by Onl, who called it Arctemvi luJavitiana. Rali- 
ne«qitc snon aflcr in^tititlcH Ibe geniui Cynomyi, and calied it C. fdeialis and C, 
grii*a, makin)' two specici of one, Then, in 1&30, it wat oained Arttvmyt 
mhsmrifmjii by •omeone in Warden'* Deicription ut the U. S.. V. y. 637, and 
in 1B35 another name, Ardamyi iatram, vta bemovrcd by Or. K. Harlaa, oa 
p. 306 of his Fauna Americana. 
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and convulsive motions, as if they [the animals] were deter, 
mined to sally forth in defense of their freehold. They feed 
on the grass of their village, the limits of which they never 
venture to exceed. As soon as the frost commences, they 
shut themselves up in their caverns, and continue [to hiber- 
nate] until the spring opens. The flesh of this animal is not 
unpleasant to the taste. 

28. Scwcllcl {HaptodoH ru/us**] is a name given by the 
natives to a small animal found In the timbered country on 
this coast. It is more abundant in the neighborhood of the 
Great Falls and rapids of the Columbia than on the coast 
which we inhabit. The natives make great use of the skins 
of this animal in forming their robes, which they dress with 
the fur on, and attach them together with sinews of the cllc 

* Tbe sewellel U one of the in«st mnarkabl« uiiina]!' discovered by Lewis aad 
Ouk. ronunaicly xhcy gave it a name by which it cjuld be called, and which 
has fiiwirt inlo our Unguago. I put it in the Century Dictionary in the form in 
ahkta it here oocura, and whidi therefore may be accepted a/t the correct ipeU- 
tag. Il will t>e obMrrcd that Captain I.ewii never rbw the animal itself, but 
only the rvbe* made of it* ikin by tlx: natives. Il Mrctim by the kter researches 
of Ocorge Oibbs inlo the un«pcUable jargon at the Colujnbia River Indians, ibat 
" lewellel " is their naioc fw the robe*, mi»ukeTi by Captain Lcwiii for the name 
of the animal which fttmiuhe* the »kin, and thai tlie lailer is ' ' «how'tl " in Nis- 
qiaOjr. The animal it about the (iic nf the tnuKkrot, and of nuch ibe same 
color; w (act, it greatly resembles a miukrat minus the long scaly tail aiid\rith- 
o«l webbed feet. Il ii the typical rvprctcnlative ui a family Hapl^dantida, 
tntennedialc in some respects between the squirrel and the beaver families. It 
waa fint technically named Anitonyx ru/a hy Kafinesque (Amer. Monthly Mag. 
If. 1817, p. 45). In 1S39 Sir John Kichordw-jn renamed it AphJoHtia Uporina 
in the Zo&logicol Journal, IV. [i. 339 ; and Ihb naluralist described and figured 
it fullyinthcFauna Doreali.Amcricana. 1829, p. 211. pi. t&C, figs. 71014. Cor- 
rcctio); ihe faulty ottbugraphy of this (^iicric nuiii'T, and coupling il with lh« 
[uior (peofic nontc given by Rafineique, 1 called the animal Hafiodon ritfut, 
in ilw Monographs of N, Am. Rodtntia, 1877, p, 557, where its anatomy, as well 
aaeatemal characters, b given al length, with all ibat was then known of its hit- 
tofy. This name a the one by which it ho^s since been knnwn to nainimlists. I 
Dndentond thai Ibc whites on the Columbia coll it the " mountain boootcr " — a 
qaecr name, which 1 hear applied lo the red wjuirrel {Sciurnt kttdwmms) by Ihe 
native* o( the mountain* o( North Carolina, where [ happen to be penning this 
noi«{Ang. 9lh, t&92>. There is a iietx>nd species olvrwcllel in California, //a//*^ 
An majvr. The original docriplitm Is Clark R ^. Feb. 36th. 1806, where 
■mrcOci is s»d 10 be tbe Chinook and Clatsop name. See p. 776, note. 
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or deer. The skin, when dressed, is from 14 to iS inches 
long and from 7 to 9 in width. The tail is always separated 
from the skin by the natives when making their robes [the 
tail is a mere stump, which the natives would hardly take the 
trouble to remove, and which Captain Lewis probably over- 
looked]. This animal mounts a tree and burrows in the 
ground, precisely like a squirreL The ears are short, thin, 
pointed, and covered with a fine short hair, of a uniform red- 
dish'brown ; at the bottom or base the long hairs, which 
exceed the fur but littk in length, as well as the fur itself, 
arc of a dark color next to the skin for two-thirds of their 
length. Of this animal the fur and hair arc very fine, short, 
thickly set and silky; the ends of the fur and tips of the 
hair are of a reddish-brown, and that color predominates in 
the usual appearance of the animal. Captain (/>. ijf) Lewis 
offered considerable rewards to the Indians, but was never 
able to procure one of these animals alive. 

2g. The braro*' [blaireau, Taxidea americana'], so called 
from the French engagecs, appears to be an animal [not] of 
the civet species, and much resembles the common badger 
[of Europe, Meles taxus\ These animals inhabit the open 
plains of the Columbia, sometimes those of the Missouri, and 
arc sometimes found in the woods. They burrow in hard 
grounds with surprising case and dexterity, and will cover 
themselves in a ver>' few moments. They have five long 
fixed [non-retractile] nails on each foot; those on the fore 
feet are much the longest, and one of those on each hind 
foot is double, like that of the beaver. They weigh from 14 
to 18 pounds; the body is long in proportion to its thick- 
ness ; the fore legs are remarkably large and muscular, 
formed like those of the turn-spit dog, and, as well as the 
hind legs, are short. These animals are broad across the 
shoulders and breast ; the neck is short ; the mouth is wide, 
furnished with sharp, straight teeth [incisors] both above 
and below, and with four sharp, straight-pointed tusks 

*' A 1002 description qF tlie " bnuro " or badger. Taxidtt amrriatma, occupin 
Clark R qS-»03. Feb. 36lh. 1806. Sec nolc *', p. 64. 
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[canines], two in the upper and two in the lower jaw. The 
eyes arc black and small ; whiskers arc placed in four points 
on each side, near the nose and on the jaws near the open- 
ing of the mouth ; the ears are short, wide, and oppressed 
[apprcsscd], as if a part had been amputated. The tail is 
four inches in length, the hair of which is longest at the 
point of junction with the body, growing shorter until it 
ends in an acute point. The hairs of the body arc much 
shorter [read longer, as Clark R 98] on the sides and rump 
than those on any other part, which gives the body an ap- 
parent flatness, particularly when the animal rests upon his 
belly; the hair is upward of three inches in length, especially 
on the rump, where tt extends so far toward the point of the 
tail that it conceals the shape of that part, and gives to the 
whole of the hinder parts of the body the appearance of a 
right-angled [acute-angled, Clark R 99] triangle, of which 
ihe point of the tail forms the acute angle ; the small quan- 
tity of coarse fur intermixed with the hair is of a pale red- 
dish-yellow. 
{p, ijS) 30. The rat" which inhabits the Rocky moun- 



" Thb acoNiDt of " ibe rat '* nUkes netthei- s«iue nor tynux ; it U so badly 

nuut^ed from the codex that I caa by no ingenuity so bracket the text so u to 

nake ll read «s intended by the authon. 1 rotui therefore edit the codex, and 

•MMtMe rio/. dark K to3, TO3. Feb. 3Mh. 1806. has a perfectly intelligible 

liKOOualof Ntotoma dntrta and N^. fioriJan^, but not ■ word of finding tbe 

"oAnafy boBiwrat"(^MJ dti-uovafTwi) anywhere on the Expeililiun. ll U as 

follow* : " The rat in Ibe Rockey Mountain, on its vrii«( [vrcu] side, ore like 

^tfMM in di« apper pan of the Missouri in and neu those mountains and have 

\ Ibe dbtfatBufathing mil of posaesnng a toil covered with hair like other pariv of 

Ibe body. Ooeof those we caught at the White Ite&r Ulanda in the b<rginning of 

' Jnly laM [see note ", p. 400] and [ttj wu there described. 1 have «ccn the neiit of 

; ibow m tbe neigbboarbood fFott Qatsop], but not the aoiinal. 1 think it moal 

> probable that Ibeyare like thme of the Atlantic sUtea or at least [by which I 

I wean] the native rat [jV(v/<m)ii /tari4ana\ of our country which have no [such 

great development of] hair on the tail [at y. Hnerta htA\. This species \ff, 

fvriitma : tee p. ll] vre found on the Missouri as far up it as the woody 

■tiy extended ; tl is as large as the rommon European bonae rat \Mut demm- 

tflmw] or nuber Urfer," etc. This is as clear as a bell. 1. NtHoma fiwidan^ 

tbe native wood-rat, which Lewlt and Clark knew in the Atlantic Slates as 

diflctcnt from the imported house-rat. and which they found ektcrvding up the 
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tains, like those on the borders of the Missouri in the 
neighborhood of the mountains, has the distinguishing trait 
of possessing a tail covered with hair like the other parts of 
the body [sec p. 400]. These animals arc prubably of the 
same species [genusj with those of the Atlantic States, 
which have not this characteristic distinction; the ordinary 
house rat we found on the banks of the Missouri, as far up 
as the woody country extends, and the rat, such as has 
been described [on p. 11], Captain Lewis found in the State 
of Geoi^ia, and also in Madison's cave in Virginia. 

31. The mouse" which inhabits this country are [is not] 
precisely the same with those which inhabit the United 
States. 

32. The mole.** This animal differs in no [in many a] 
respect from the species so common in the United States. 

33. The panther [cougar, Feiis c0Hcehr**]\s> found indiffer- 
ently, either on the great plains of the Columbia, the west- 



Miswuri u far u the woody cQunlry^-corrcct. 3. .Vimtowta anerta, which they 
fine found at the Great Palls, with n \\nr/ Ui\ almnst u huthy u a KciulrTcl's — 
correct sgnii]. 3. A nX about Fort CUtMp. which they nevci saw, hut which 
Ihcy jurfgcd, (lom its ne«U, to be a !>pet-iei o\ NeMoma — quite right ; for the 
biuhy-Cailed rat o( the I'scific »Iope i« N. <itterea ixHAtntaUt, a mere variety o( 
No. 2, fiml described from Cooper** MSS. by Baiid, (roui Sbualwater bay, 
\V«h, (I*roc. Acad. Nal. Sd, Phila. 1855, p. 335). 4. The houtc-faC, Mm dtcu- 
mantu — mci^cly mentioned for the parpote of contrasting N. fi^riJana with U. 

"Uteleu lu attempt any idenCifiaitioD of " the muiue." Several sjwcich o( 
native mice, of more than one geaiu. occur in this fcgion, none of which is 
precisely the same as f/tsptivmyt Umtefuj. or Vttpirimut amtriianu}. of the 
Attaniic States. 

** The common mole of the Columbia ia SeapoHus tawtufndi, which diffcn not 
only upecifically bul al*o gcTiecically from lliat of Ibe eastern parts of tlic Unilnl 
Slalet, Siaiitfs a^uatitus. But tlic distinotiuni are maicily cranial and denial, 
and would thcrvfonr not be likely la jtlrike the caKua] obwnrr. Thit mole wa« 
Ant technically named Sealf^j lounurndii by the Rev. Dr. John fiacUniau of 
South Carolitia (Joum. Acnd. Nat. Sci. Phila. VIII. [839. p. 58), and dedicated 
to Mr. J. K. TownsientI, who with Mr. Thomas NuttaU. the distinjrubhcd bot* 
aniit, enltecled extenoivcly of the fauna aiid flora of the Columbia, 1634-5. 

••The " panlber," /■'elii Mncoior, whcuc nnmc i» often corrupted by mountain* 
een iuio " paintrr," would have been better called coiignr or puma, both of 
which nre native SiMith Atnerican nainex exclusively |i«rtineni to (hi& t|>ecici, 
while the panther is tlie laiue us the leopard, an old-world »poU«d olc of Uxgs 
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em side ot the Rocky mountains, or the coast of the Pacific. 
He is the same animal that is so well known on the Atlantic 
coast, and most commonly found on the frontiers or unset- 
tled parts of our country. He is very seldom found ; and 
when found, so wary that it is difficult to reach him with a 
musket. 

34. The hare {Ltpus camp/stris**] on this side of the 
Rocky mountains inhabits tlic great plains of the Columbia. 
Eastward of those mountains they inhabit the plains of the 
Missouri. They weigh from 7 to 11 pounds. The eye is 
large and prominent ; the pupil is of a deep sea-green, occu- 
pying one-third of the diameter of the eye ; the iris is of 
a bright yellowish and silver color ; the cars arc placed far 
back and very near each other, which the animal can^ with 
surprising ease and quickness, dilate and tlirow forward, or 
contract and hold upon his back, at pleasure. The head, 
neck, back, shoulders, thighs, and outer part of the legs 
are of a lead color; the sides, as they approach the belly, 
become gradually more white ; the belly, breast, and inner 
part of the legs and thighs arc white, with a light shade 
of (p. lyg) lead color : the tail is round and bluntly pointed, 



•iac, found tn no put o( Americ*. Our cougu it whole^olored, and loinewluil 
meoiblM K sfaaXX Uones : it it hvnoo often knonn in the \V<!«t u the mountain 
Goo. CUrk R 103. Feb. aTtli. 1806. 

** The large hare tiiut described (Clark R IM-Iio. Feb. sSth, ido6), is one of 
aevcnl tpsdet nlled " j«ck-nbbits " taA " jacka5s>rabbit& " in the Vita, wbero 
Aef tbaai, auA we contpinunu b^ reason of their iite and the great length of 
Iheir ears wid limbt. This speciei u Lrfini tamfnttrii. which turns white in 
winter, and i» the cbanctcrtilic form in Dakota, Montana, etc. ll mom origi. 
pallj described hy our author*, but wrongly treated by Dr. R. Harlan, in his 
Fas&a Americana, 1835, p. 310, a« a mere v.iriety of the American varying 
ban, L. virjManMj, Dr. RichaidsoiL also con&iOered !t the »ine(Fn. Bor.- 
Am. I. ttoq. p. 234). It was ftnt docribtd as distinct by Dr. Bochman, in the 
Joonud of the Philadelphia Academy, VII. l^yj, p. 340, where it ts named 
■a above. Two yenrt afterward the some gentleoun Tenanted it L. tovm^ 
jmiSi, in Vol. VIII. of the ume Journal, and gave a (ignre (pi. 2). 

Ib crowing the noountaiM Lewis and Clark no doubt met with that variety uf 
111* TsiTing hara wluch b now known 10 naturalist* a* Lrfin amerieaniir hkvV 
ingtcnioHiu; but if so they did not distinguuh it from the (orcgotog, though it is 
ijiute a diflarant speciei. 
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covered with white, soft, fine fur, not quite so long as on the 
other parts of the body ; the body is covered with a deep, 
fine, soft, close fur. The colors here described are those 
which the animal assumes from the middle of April to the 
middle of November; the rest of the year he is pure white, 
except the black and reddish-brown of the ears, which never 
change. A few reddish -brown spots are sometimes inter- 
mixed uith the white at this season [February 2Gth, 1806], 
on the head and the upper part of the neck and shoulders. 
The body of the animal is smaller and longer, in proportion 
to its height, than the rabbit's; when he runs, he conveys 
his tail straight behind in the direction of his body ; he 
appears to run and bound with surprising agility and ease; 
he is extremely fleet, and never burrows or takes shelter in 
the ground when pursued. His teeth are like those of the 
rabbit [cottontail, Lepus syivaticus], as is also his upper lip, 
which is divided as high as the nose. His food is grass and 
herbs; in winter he feeds much on the bark of several 
aromatic herbs growing on the plains. Captain Lewis 
measured the leaps of this animal, and found them com- 
monly from 18 to 21 feet. They are generally found scpa- 
rate, and are never seen to associate in greater numbers 
than two or three. 

35. The rabbit [Z-r/wj ar/rmisM **] is [not] the same with 
those of our own country ; it is found indiflerently, either 
in the praines or the woodlands, but is not very abundant. 

36. The polecat [skunk. Mephitis mephitua "J is also found 

" Tbe nbbit which Lewis txA Cl&rk sUtc to h« the tune as (he common molly- 
cottontail {.Upus iyhatieus) of the United States is the sagc-Mbbit (£. arumi. 
tia), which Abounds in the »Bge-bru*h regions of the Weal. But their iniHake ii 
very natntal uid p«rdoDAb]c. as Che two diScr to little thai oaturalists often di^ 
cuts whethei they ore Teall/ ditTeTcnt ipeciev, or only varieties of the MUne 
■pedes. Like several other hares or rabbits of the West, this one was first 
named by Dr. Bxchman, in the Journal above died. VII. p. 345, pi. sa 
(1837), where it i« nnmed L. nuttaihi. after Thomiis Nuttall ; nnd wai renamed 
by him L. arletniiia in Ihc suecccdiriB volume of that Journal, p. ^ (iSjq). 
Clark R 1 lO. 

"'The animal called polecat, here and cluewhere in this work, is Ihc common 
•kunk, MtfkiHi mtfhitica ; but a cknnk by any other name would smell the 
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in every part of this countiy. They arc very abundant on 
some parts of the Columbia, particularly in the neighbor- 
hood of the Great Falls and narrows of that river, where 
they live in the cliffs along the river, and feed on the offal of 
the Indian fisheries. They are of the same species as those 
found in the other parts of North America. 

The birds " which we have seen between the Rocky moun- 
tains and the Pacific may be divided into two classes, the 
terrestrial and the aquatic. In the former class are to be 
arranged : 

{p. /So) 1. The [sharp-tailed] grouse or prairie-hen [/V^i<?- 
catfs columbianus]. This is peculiariy an inhabitant of the 
great plains of the Columbia, and does not differ from those 
of the upper portion of the Missouri. The tail is pointed, 
the feathers in the center being much longer than those on 
the sides. This species differs essentially in the formation 
of the plumage from those [pinnated grouse, Tympanuckus 
amtrUaHus\ of the Illinois, which have their talcs [tails] 
composed of feathers of an equal length. In the winter sea- 
son this bird is booted to the first joint of the toes ; the toes 
are curiously bordered on their lower edges with narrow hard 
scales, which are placed very close to each other, and ex- 
tend horizontally about one-eighth of an inch on each side of 
the toes, adding much to the broadness of the feet — a secur- 
ily which bounteous nature has furnished them for passing 
over the snows with more ease ; and what is very remark- 
able, in the summer season these scales drop from the feet. 
This bird has four toes on each foot. The color is a mixture 
of dark brown, reddish- and yellowish-brown, with white con- 
fusedly mixed. In this assemblage of colors the reddish- 
brown prevails most on the upper parts of the body, wings, 
and tail, and the white on the belly and the lower parts of 

asMu Tbt BUtnonKr u a vc;^ common one. The polecat, properly 10 caltrd, is 
■ bntfwaa taintal. not found in America, Bnd a spcdcsof another eetius. Pulo- 
riiu fmHJui, A trill more miileadlng designation of the Hkunk » that of 
" AlAska sable," bjr which its manufacTtired pells are knou-D to cammerce. CUrk 
R iia 
"Clark R ti], Fort Clataop, Maich ut, 1806. 
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the breast and tail. These birds associate in large flocks in 
autumn and winter, and even in summer are seen in compa- 
nies of five or six. They (eed on insects, grass, and leaves 
of various shrubs in the plains, and on the seeds of several 
species of speth " and wild rye, which grow in richer soils. 
In winter their food consists of the buds of the willow and 
Cottonwood, and native berries. 

2. The cock of the plains [sage-grouse, Centrocercus uro- 
pAasiatius"] is found on the plains of the Columbia in great 
abundance, from the entrance of the southeast fork of the 
Columbia to that of Clark's river. It is about 2^ inches 
the size of our ordinary turkey." The beak is lai^e, short, 



^Sie — read fpllt. The doscriplion of the birfowupies CUrk R 111-114, And 

on p, 114 wc r«ad: "... «e«<l« of »v«raJ tpectet of spilu and wQd rie." Spill 
or gpcU is properly a kind of cutlivaled wheat, Tritieum tfella, of a dillercnl 
»pcdet or variety from T. tatit-um (tvfgare). 'Whu plant Clark actually 
hud in view cannot be said. The wild rjre mentioned ik presumably a species of 
EiytHui. The account of the bird is excellent ; it fumi&hcd the original basis 
of Piatianui cclumHattidi , Ord, Gulhric'» Geogr.. ad. Am. ed. II. 1815, p. 
317. whence Ftdioeatti tetnmiiaMui of D, G. Elliot, Proc. Acad. Nal. Sei. 
Philada. 1S69, p. 403, and Ptilwtttit fhatiantttut ror. cptumtianttt of Coues, 
Birds N.W. 1674, p. 40, which »ee fur ihe rclstioiuliips uf the U. S. form to 
that of /Vrctic America, nuncd by Linnxus Tetrao fhajianellus (after G. 
Edwards' pi. 117). and by Siickley P, i^HnUt'ttii. The i^ueiTion whether the 
Columbian bird b a speciea or a lubspccica i» blill diMnuscd . bul is itnmateria) 
to Ihe positive idcntiJication of L- and C.'a grouK here described, and already 
frc<)uenlly nivnCiuncd on these |>a^ei>. Clark's remark about the shedding u( 
the friogeft of the toes is an acute observation. Various other birds moull 
such homy appendages ; »)m« even ^ed the whole horay cue of tb« beak 
periodically. Some maminali (IcmmuLgs) nrciilarly drop overgrown parts of their 
cLaw^. 

" Another nauble dijcovery of L. and C, already noticed in the»c pages, now 
fLinnslly dncribcd ; basis of 7V/nni Mrttphaitnuui, Bonaparte, ZoAl. Joura. 
III. 1838, p. 314, and Am. Om. III. 1830, p. 3I3, pL 31, fig. 3 ; al>i>, type of 
genuK CentroffrcMt, Swain.«on, Fn. Bor.-Am. 11, 1831. p. 358, with pi. 
ciil'd. Ivtii, the most acctirnle ever pnblishcd. The d«)i£nation "cock of the 
plains" slill holds : and, aa the I'Hnce remarked, Fcirm.t an excellent antithesis 
to ■' cock of the woods." by which name the European capcfcaillie. Tetrad wv- 
/>]//»/. is commonly known. The orig. de»cr. occupic* Clark R II$-I30 ; the 
remark about the gizrard or " maw " is » close and correct observation. 

".^ blunder of the types read, " about two-thirds the siie of a turkey." 
Clark K 1 16. 
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covered [feathered], and convex, the upper exceeding the 
lower chop; the nostrils are large, and the back [beak is] 
black: the color is a uniform mixture of a dark brown, re- 
sembling the dove's, and a reddish- and yellowish- (/. /^/) 
brown, with some small black specks. In this mixture the 
dark brown prevails, and has a slight cast of the dove-color; 
the wider side [inner webs] of the large feathers of the wings 
are of a dark brown only. The tail is composed of ig [20] 
feathers; that [pair which is] inserted in the center is the 
longest ; the remaining nine on each side gradually diminish. 
The tail, when folded, comes to a very sharp point, and 
appears proportionately long, when compared with the other 
parts of the body. In the act of flying, the tail resembles 
that of the wild pigeon [Ectopisics mi^ratorius], altliough 
the motion of the wings is much like that of the pheasant 
[ruffed grouse] and [other] grouse. This bird has four toes 
on each foot, of which the hindmost is the shortest ; the 
leg is covered with feathers to about half the distance 
between the knee [heel] and foot [bases of the toes]. When 
the wing is expanded there are wide openings between its 
[primary] feathers, the plumage [their webs] being too nar- 
row Co fill up the vacancy; the wings are short in compari- 
son with those of the grouse or pheasant. The habits of t!iis 
bird resemble those of the [sharp. tailed] grouse, excepting 
that his food is the leaf and buds of the pulpy-leaved 
tboni [greasewood, i'rtrccia/wj vermtculatus ; but sage-brush 
(species of Artemisia) probably meant]. Captain Lewis did 
not remember to have seen this bird but in the neighbor- 
hood of that shrub, which [but] they sometimes feed on the 
prickly-pcar. The gizzard is large, much less compressed 
and muscular than in most fowls, and perfectly resembles 
a maw. When this bird flies he utter.s a cackling sound, 
not unlike that of the dunghill fowl. The flesh of the 
cock of the plains is dark, and only tolerable in point of 
flavor, being not so palatable as that of cither the pheas- 
ant or grouse. The feathers about the head [neck] are 
pointed and stif}; short, fine, and stiff about the ears; at 
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the base of the beak several hairs arc to be seen. This 
bird is invariably found in the plains. 

3-5. The pheasant:** of which we distinguish the large 
black and white pheasant; the small speckled pheasant; the 
smalt brown pheasant. 

3. The large black and white pheasant [adult male of 
Dendragapus franklinV''~\ differs but little from those of the 
United States; the brown is rather brighter and has a more 
reddish tint. This bird has 18 [usually 16] (/. /£?) feathers 
in the tail, of about six inches in length. He is also booted 
to the toes. The two tufts of long black feathers, [one] on 
each side of the neck, so common in the male of this species 
[meaning the ruflcd grouse, Bonasa umbcUus] inhabiting the 
United States, are no less [read, are not at all] observable in 
this pheasant. The feathers on the body arc of a dark 
brown, tipped with white and black, in which mixture 
the black predominates ; the white [onesj arc irregularly 
intermixed with those of the black and dark brown in every 
part, but in greater proportion about the neck, breast, and 

^ No descriptions in L. and C. Iuv« teased imcunUisCs more ihatL thoie hera 
given o\ tlie three "phc*aanls." As they timid in the text, they «re an odd 
jumble, utterly irreconcilnble with what we know of tlieie birds. 1 could maks 
QOthing of ihem in 1876, and gave the mAtter up, »iJppn«iiig the authors had 
wjittcn from raemoiy and confused KvcraJ &peci» (&ce roy tcinarks, BuH. 
U. S. CcoL. Surv.. 2d. »cr.. No. 6. Feb. 8, 1S76, p. 440). Now I am pleased 
but not surprised to find that the only tronble is a mistakenly edited text ; ths 
codice«are all right. a« uitioi. CoTTCcting the orieina] print by Clark R tho 
difficulty vanishes, and oar autbots' meaning aUnds out in bold relief. Sec the 
following notes. 

^Thc iJeMTiptiun, ai it ituod, mixed up characten of the ^n^» Canatt (or 
Dtndfv£affta) with Ihow of Bonasa. As it now stands, emended, we clearly 
recognize another discoveiy made by Lewis and Clark. This bird was new to 
science in 1814; it was fint technically named Tttrao /ranilini by David 
Douglas, who dcclicaied it lo Sir John Franklin, in Linn. Trans. XV'I. 1829, p. 
139. He had rcdiitovcred it in the mountains of V/aJiingtun and Oregon. 
Uonapartc figured (he male in Am. Om. HI. 1830, pi. xx%, as a variety of Tetram 
tamadtmii \ but tbo best Agurc is Swainson's, pt, Ixi. of the Fn. Uor.-Am. (1831, 
opp. p. 348). Clark R 121-134 >^ faithful and gnipblc — (here it not a uiigle 
clause of it irreconcilable with the characlen of Franklin's grouse. It is trie 
that ho gives the laiJ-featbera as " id." the Dormol number being 16 ; but I 
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belly ; this mixture makes this bird resemble much that kind 
of dunghill {owl which the housewives of our country call 

iDomminicker (Dominique]. On the breast of some [speci- 
mens] of this species the white predominates. The [absences 
of] tufts on the neck leave a space about 2^ inches long and 
one inch in width [on each side], where no feathers grow. 
though concealed by the plumage connected wth the higher 
and under [hind and front] parts of the neck; this space 
enables them to contract or dilate the feathers on the neck 
with more case. The eye is dark ; the beak is black, curved, 
somewhat pointed, and the upper exceeds the under chop; 
a narrow vermilion stripe runs above each eye, not [very] 

,, protuberant, but uneven with a number of minute rounded 
dots [papiUx]. This bird feeds on wild fruits, particularly 
the berry of the sacacommis, and exclusively resides in that 
portion of the Rocky mountains watered by the Columbia. 
4. The small speckled pheasant [adult female, and young, 
of Dendragapus frankiini''*] resides in the same country 
with the foregoing, and differs only in size and color. He 
is half the size of the black and white pheasant, associates 



know the stmber U exception illy t8, or 14 (ue mj Key N. A. Birli, l3l4, p. 

578). Th* worrt blunder of the text u in cretliring the bird with mfti or tippets 

•a ttw De<k, liltt thow of the ruffed fiTouse ; whercBsClark R iasre<^: "Th'Of 

•R mft fundshed with tufts at lonj; feathen od the neck us oiu phea&«aU 

[Bcnat-i umMlui] arc." and then speaks of the bare spacM on the neck remlling 

Iran lbs absence of these raffs '. Agun. Clark R laa uys the murking of the 

I'bM " gins It vety much the appenrnnce of that kird of dunghill (owU which 

the hebwivcs call dominetker" —*. very pat simile, for the blotches and chains 

of while ipols in the black and dark brown recall ihM breed of poultry. Once 

:PMTe, at to the locality : Clark R 131 sayx thai " ihii specien jk peculiar to that 

ii^aft] o< thv Rocky raotintaim watered by the Columbia river, at least we did 

[not see them after leaving the mauniaini "; clearly meftoinK the Bitter-root and 

' Mker ranges of Idaho, where Franklui's grouse ii a common and the most 

dtaracterktic ipedes of its genus. 

^Clearly so, by CUrk R 124. 135, thoagh tbe description is not so good as 
Uiat of the male, and the sesual differences in sixe and color arc xomewhal exagger- 
t'BMil. But they are very striking, a» well Ulu$tr>ted on Svralnson's pi. Ixii. repre- 
ng the female (supposed to be a variety of Ihe Canada grouse). Mention 
of the dark meat serves to clinch tht cue. as in all the species of Bontu* the 
flesh is white. 
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in much lai^cr flocks, and is very gentle. The black is more 
predominant, and the dark brown feathers are less frequent 
in this than in the larger species; the mixture of white is 
more general on every part. This bird is smaller than our 
pheasant, and the body is more round. The flesh of both 
this species [and the preceding] is dark, and, with our means 
of cooking, not well flavored. [Clark R 124.] 

5. The small brown pheasant [Oregon or red ruffed 
grouse, Bonasa umM/us tuscus"] is an inhabitant of the same 
country, and is of the same size and shape as the speckled 
(p. i^j) pheasant, which he likewise resembles in his habits. 
The stripe above the eye in this species is scarcely percepti- 
ble ; it is, when closely examined, of a yellow or orange color, 
instead of the vemitlion of the other species. The color 
is a uniform mixture of dark yellowish-brown with a slight 
aspersion of brownish-white on the breast, belly, and feathers 
underneath the tail ; the whole appearance has much the 
resemblance of the common quail [Ortyx virginiana]. This 
bird is also booted to the toes. The flesh of this is prefer- 
able to the other two [and that of the breast is as white 
as that of the Atlantic Coast, i. /•., of the ruffed grouse, 
Sonasa umbelfus, Clark R 127]. 

6. The buzzard [Californian vulture, PstuJogryphus cati- 
fornianus\ is, we believe, the largest bird of North America. 
One which was taken by our hunters {%. e,. Shannon) was not 
in good condition, yet the weight was 25 pounds. Between 

" No q^uestion in (hit cue : identifiailimi ■hitoluie, ttnri coiutei^rntty retjnir- 
iogarectilicalion of Ihe tynonymy of thai variety of Ihc nifl^ grouse commonly 
callcc3 Bonara umbtllHi sahnei. For L. and C. ire the diftcovcrcn and fini 
detcribers ai the Orcgun ruffed grouM ; and on Uie preicat poragrsph vnx ex- 
clusively iMMd the Tftrao futta of Otd, Gulhric'c Geog., 3d Am. c<I. iSij, 
II. p. 3:7. As I remukcd in i37&, there was nothing in ihe original account 
which forbade us to suppuc ii intended fcr ihis bird ; though iu tlie then nn- 
oerUinty re(;aidin]i L. & C.'s ihrcc " phu^uinu" I did n^t venture upon an 
identification of any of them. Now that all doubt has becii reroovcd by ex> 
omination of ihc codices, Ord'* name mmt tukc ita righlful piioHly ; and Ihis 
gioute become known a.% Bomtsa umMluc fuACUA (Ord} CnueK. (Nfr. t}ftvid 
DoagUa did not deM:nbe his Tttrao laiini till 1839. in Trans. Lint). Soc. XVL 
p. 137 : SK my Bird* N. W. 1874. p. 431.) 
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the extremities of the wings the bird measured 9 feet 2 
inches; from the extremity of the beak to the toes, 3 feet 9)^ 
inches ; from the hip to the toes, 2 feet ; the circumference 
of the head was g}i inches ; that of the neck 7^ inches: that 
of the body inclusive of [read exclusive o[ the wings, Clark 
P 1 23] 3 feet 3 inches ; the diameter of the eye 4>4 tenths of 
an inch [note", p. 712]. The iris is of a pale scarlet red, and 
the pupil of a deep sea-green. The head and part of the 
neck are uncovered by feathers ; the tail is composed of 12 
feathers of equal lengths, each of the length of 14 inches : the 
legs are uncovered and not entirely smooth. The toes are 
four in number, three forward, and that in the center much 
the longest ; the fourth is short, inserted near the inner of 
the three other toes, and rather projecting for^\'ard. The 
thigh [leg] is covered with feathers as low as the knee [heel] ; 
the tops or upper parts of the toes are imbricated with 
broad scales, lying transversely ; the nails are black, short, 
and bluntly pointed. The under side of the wing is covered 
with white down and feathers; a white stripe about two 
inches in width marks the outer part of the wing, embracing 
the lower points of the plumage covering the joints of the 
wing [i. r., tips of the wing-coverts] ; the remainder [of the 
plumage] is of a deep black. The skin of the beak and 
head to the joining (/. 184.) of the neck is of a pale orange 
color ; the other part, destitute of plumage, is of a light 
flesh-color. It is not known that this bird preys upon living 
animals: we have seen him feeding 011 the remains of the 
whale and other fish thrown upon the coast by the violence 
of the waves. This bird was not seen by any of the party 
until we had descended the Columbia river below the Great 
Falls. He is believed to be of the vulture genus, although 
the bird lacks some of the characteristics, particularly the 
hair on the neck and the plumage on the legs [of certain 
old world vultures. Above description in Clark V 122-124J. 
7. The [Oregon] robin \Hesperocichla «^r'w]isan inhabit- 
ant of the Rocky mountains. The beak is smooth, black, 
and convex ; the upper chop exceeds the other in length. 
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and a few small black hairs garnish the sides of its base ; the 
eye" is of a uniform deep sea-green color; the legs [tarsi], 
feet [toes], and talons [claws], arc [not] white, of which the 
front one [toe], including the talon, Is of the same length 
as the leg ; these [claws] are slightly imbricated, curved, and 
sharply pointed. The crown, from the beak to the neck, 
embracing more than half the circumference of the neck, the 
back, and tail, are all of a dark bluish-brown ; the two outer 
feathers of the tail are dashed with white near their tips, 
imperceptible when the tail is folded; a fine black form? the 
ground of the wings ; two stripes of the same color pass on 
either side of the head from the base of the beak to the 
junction, and embrace the eye to its upper edge ; a third 
stripe of the same color passes from the side of the neck to 
the tip [carpal angle] of the wings and across the croop 
[breast], in the form of a gorget; the throat, neck, breast, 
and belly are of a fine brick-red, tinged with yellow ; a nar. 
row stripe of this color commences just above the center of 
each eye and extends backward to the neck till it comes in 
contact with tiie black stripe before mentioned, to which it 
seems to answer as a border; the feathers forming the first 
and second ranges of the coverts of the two joints of the 
wjng next to the body are beautifully tipped with this brick- 
red, as is also each large feather of the wing, on the short 
side [outer webs] of its plumage [primaries], (p. rSs) This 
beautiful little bird feeds on berries. The robin is an in- 
habitant exclusively of the woody countrj' ; we have never 
heard its note, which the coldness of the season may per- 
haps account for. 

The leather-winged bat, so common to the United States, 
likewise inhabits this side of the Rocky mountains. [A mis- 
placed paragraph, duplicated beyond.] 

8. The crow [Cervus caurinus] and [9. The] raven [C<prv«f 

^II b a penoiul peculiarity of Ike writer af tbii chapter to ducovcn " tea- 
green " in the eyes (pupiU) of various birds, all oi whov; pupils are black ; and 
curiously also, he does not notice the green eyea {irides) of th« coimoivit ds- 
Bcribed beyond. 
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carntvorus] is exactly the same in appearance and note as 
that on the Atlantic, except that it [the crow] is much 
smaller on the Columbia. 

IO-I2. The hawks too of this coast do not [in all cases] 
differ from those of the United States. Wc here sec |_io.] 
the large brown hawk [Bufro borealis calurus or B, swain- 
soni\t [i I.] the small or sparrow-hawk \Falco spartvrius\, and 
[i2.]one of an intermediate size [Circus hudsonius], called in 
the United States the hen.hawk, which has a long tail and 
blue wings, and is extremely fierce and rapid in its Hight. 
The hawks, crows, and ravens are common to every part of 
this country, their nests being scattered on the high cliffs, 
along the whole course of the Columbia and its southeastern 
branches. 

13. The large blackbird [blue-headed grackle, ScoUcopftagus 
cyanocephalus'] is [not] the same with those of our country, 
and is found everywhere in this country. 

14. The large hooting-owl [Bubo vir^ntanits saturatus] 
we saw only on the Kooskooskce under the Rocky moun- 
tains. It is the same in form and size with the owl of the 
United States, though Its colors, particularly the reddish- 
brown, seem deeper and brighter. 

15-16. The turtledove [Zenaidura carolinensis] and the 
robin [Jirferula mtgratoria] (except the Columbian robin 
already described) are the same as those of the United 
States, and are found in the plains as well as in the common 
broken country. 

17. The magpie {Pua pica hudsonica] is most commonly 
found in the open country, and resembles [is the same as] 
those of the Missouri, already described. 

18-20. The large [pileated] woodpecker or laycock [log- 
cock, C^ophlceus piUatHs\ the [red-shafted] lark-woodpecker 
[Cclaptes mexiianus\ and the common small [black and] 
white wood-pecker, with a red head [Sphyropicus rudfr], are 
the inhabitants exclusively of the timbered lands, and [the 
first of these] differ[s] in no respect from birds of the same 
species in the United States. [See also note to No. 28.] 
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(/. /S6) 21. The lark [SfurwI/a lugiecta], which is found 
in the plains only, and is not unlike what is called in Virginia 
the old-field lark [5. magna], is the same with those already 
described as seen on ihe Missouri. 

22-23. The flycatcher is of two species. 

22. The first is [the western winter-wren, Anorthura 
hitmatis pacificHs\ of a small body, of a reddish brown color; 
the tail and neck are short, and the beak is pointed; some 
fine black specks are intermingled with the red dish -brown. 
This is of the same species with that which remains all win- 
ter in Virginia, where it is sometimes called the wren. 

23. The second species has recently" returned, and emi- 
grates during the winter. The colors of this bird are a ycl- 
lowish-brown on the back, head, neck, wings, and tail ; the 
breast and belly are of a yellowisli-wliitc ; the tail is in the 
same proportion as that of the wren [?], but the bird itself 
is of a size smaller [larger?] than the wren; the beak is 
straight, pointed, convex, rather lai^e at the base, and the 
chops are of equal length. The first species is smaller, and 
in fact the .*imalle5t bird which Captain Lewis had ever seen, 
excepting the humming-bird [/"rocAr/wi Ci»/tfV/>.] Both of 
these species are found exclusively in the woody country. 

24. 25. Corvus.'* The blue crested W^y.Cyanocitta stellrri 
and C. s. ann(cteHs\ and the small white-breasted [Ferisffrtus 

" Clark R 139. date oE Much 4II1. This U perhaps a flycatcher of lh« genw 
Emfi/laHfui ; but of what species we cannot conieLiure. 

^ Two genera and more ih&n tn-n «[>eci« of jays are here indicated, i. The 
blue jay. with a cte»x. of tli'C Columbian coast resian, isSlellcr's, Cya>*i>citta 
sUllrri, in its lypical l-onn ; but a» the text extends to t)ie corrCHponding bird 
of the " Rocky" mountains, it brings in also the variety a»HfeUHt, 2. TIk 
small white-biwuted (misprinl«d " whitccreitcd " in the M'Vickar ed. 1843) 
corvus might be tnkcn for the Coliromian jay, A^kttocoma falifomica, which 
it blue, with while under pans, and no erect. Itut this species is not found in 
the piny country of the northern mountains to which the text refers. Hence, by 
exclusion, we discover that a species of Periiortut is our " smoll white- breasted 
coTvnii." That one which ihe explorer* found in Ihe mountains of Idaho is 
P. (anadfnxij tapilalis, a variety of Ihe familiar Canada jay. moose-bird, or 
whisky-jack. That which they found in the coast region is P. oifturuj. lech- 
nJcally distinct, bul so liitk diiFEercat from the other that U has ufiully been 
Rgordcd as the some. 
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eanadtnsis eapitalis and P. tfdscurits] corvus are both natives 

of the piny country, and invariably found as well on the 

Rocky mountains as on this coast. They have already been 
: described. 

26, 27. The snipe. The common snipe [GalUnago wil- 

soni or tUiicatd] of the marshes, and tbe common sand- 
|.snipc [ Tringoidis macu/ariiis or Actitis macu/nria] arc of the 

same species as those so well known in the United States. 

They are by no means found in such abundance here as 

they arc on the coast of the Atlantic. 

The lealhcrn-winged bal,** so familiar to the natives of the 

United States, is likewise found on this side of the Rocky 

mountains. 

28. The [black and] white woodpecker" likewise frequents 
these regions, and reminds our party of their native country 
by his approaches. The head of this bird is of a deep red 
color, (/. iS^) like that of the United States. We have con- 
jectured that he has lately returned, as he docs not abide in 

Lthis country during the winter. The lai^e [pileated] wood- 
pecker [Cfophlarus pi/rafus], and the [rcd-shaftcd] lark- 
woodpecker \CoUiptes mfxicanus], which are found in this 
country, resemble those of the United States. 

29. The black woodpecker [Lewis', Asyndesmus tar^uatus\ 
is found in most parts of the Rocky mountains, as well as in 



** This ii « dapKcated (Mngnph frorn p. 674, and my tnnch ent of place 
ittoK aad here tlikc, u x bat is not a bird. The case may timply be dri>pp<-d, 
cspccialljr ak the xpcciM of hat iniended 1» not idc-nlifi-nhlc. 

" Nu " white" woodpecker inhabils Narlh America. Tlicre is a whit»> 
pAM^rrf woodpecker (.Wmc/^Vmj tf/A'/i/Tit/MiJI in tlic Rocky mounlains ; hut Die 
I above nodcal it pajticiiloily Htd lu have a ilccp rcrl head. Wc niusl also 
I'Stnenw that this whole pamgmph it in tuhttuicc a duplies lion of thai on p. B75, 
I wbete the ume three tvoodpcckcn (No«. 1^30) are noticed, Here, therefore, •■ 
before, (or " white," I read "blad: and white": and from the further mcnLion of 
Ike reJ bc»d I identify the species as Sfkyrofittu rutfr. Th» idcntiricotioo is 
Ihencd \rj the Rieotion of the Tfa^nXar/ tubil of the bird ; for another 
rUack and white woodpecker of thin region, with the head partly red, it Pitut 
tm karri ri. a stationary bird. The only entirely black (blue-blacV) and while 
Ivoodpecker with an entirely red head is our familiar Mrlaiterfft trytkrxtfhalHt, 
fwbkb docs not occur on tlie Columbia. 
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the western and southwestern mountains. He is about the 
size of the lark-wood pecker, or turtle-dove, though his wings 
arc longer than the wings of either of those hirda. The beak 
is one inch in length, black, curved at the base, and sharply 
pointed ; the chops are the same in length [/. e., the under 
mandible equals the upper mandible in length} ; around the 
base of the beak, including the eye and a small part of the 
throat, there is a fine crimson-red : the neck, as low down as 
the crook [croop — breast] in front, is of an iron-gray ; the 
belly and breast present a curious mixture of white and 
blood-rcd, which has much the appearance of paint where 
the red predominates; the top of the head, the back, the 
sides, and the upper surface of the wings and tail exhibit the 
appearance of a glossy green, in a certain exposure to the 
light ; the under sides of the wings and tail are of a sooty 
black ; the tail is equipped with ten feathers fand one pair 
of rudimentary feathers], sharply pointed, those in the 
center the longest, being about 2f4 inches in length ; the 
tongue is barbed and pointed, of an clastic and cartilaginnus 
substance ; the eye is rather large, the pupil black, and the 
iris of a dark and yellowish-brown. The bird in its actions 
when flying resembles the small red-headed woodpecker 
[Melatierpi's eryihrocephains] common to the United States, 
and likewise in its notes. The pointed tail renders essential 
service when the bird is sitting and retaining his resting posi- 
tion against the perpendicular side of a tree. The legs and 
feet arc black, covered with wide imbricated scales ; he has 
four toes on each foot, two in the rear and two in front, the 
nails of which arc much curved and ]}ointcd remarkably 
sharp. He feeds on bugs and a variety of insects. [Clark 
Q 124-126, May 27th, 1806: see note ", p. 428.] 

(/. 18S) 30. The calamut [calumet] eagle [Aquila chrysa- 
etos^'\ sometimes inhabits this side of the Rocky mountains. 
This information Captain Lewis derived from the natives, in 

** Under dai« of March iilh, i8c6. Clark Q 57-60 has Ihu decoription of (he 
" CnUnmFt " eaplif. whicli Hiw bircn topicd or compiled rvpcXcdly, by various 
writers, with amrv or Icis pertinent ci^nmient ; &nd the calucnet eagle, ihns 
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whose possession he had seen the plumage. These arc of 
the same species with those of the Missouri, and are the 
most beautiful of all the family of eagles in America. The 
colors arc black and white, and beautifully variegated. The 
tail-feathers, so highly prized by the natives, arc composed 
of twelve broad feathers of unequal lengths, which arc white, 
except within two inches of their extremities, where they 
immediately change to a jetty black ; the wings have each a 
large circular white spot in the middle, which is only visible 
when they are extended ; the body is variously marked with 
black and white. In form they resemble the bald eagle, but 
they are rather smaller, and fly with much more rapidity. 
This bird is feared by all his carnivorous competitors, which, 
on his approach, leave the carcass instantly, on which they 
had been feeding. The female breeds in the most inacces- 
sible parts of the mountains, where she makes her summer 
residence, and descends to the plains only in the fall and 
winter seasons. The natives arc at this season on the watch ; 
and so highly is this plumage prized by the Mandans, Minne- 
tarccs, and Ricaras, that the tail-feathers of two of these 
eagles will be purchased by the exchange of a good horse or 
gun, and such accouterments. Among the Great and Little 
Osages, and those nations inhabiting the countries where the 
bird is more rarely seen, the price is even double that above 

Ivned, ba& often bren xoppcMcil to be a dittinn species. Then, however, the 
tninble wu lo find any North AmcrianD eagle which answered lo ihc de^chp- 
tiaa — the fact being that there Is nune. Jiut crilicltm ol the paisage clean up 
all doabts. id. The desciiplion is based prLmarily upon the ooidtiioii eoldea 
e^te ct North America, Ajttila tkrysaitfi. 3d. It is not accurate in all 
pvticnian. 3d. It indodcs a venerable vague traHition nf the king ^inilture, 
Samrhampkus fafa. 4th. and eipecially, any eagle whoM tail-feathers &uil an 
Indian for denwatiTC purposea \&ipt»fatla% "calumet" ca|;tc ; and the bnld 
eagle, Haliarltti Imtacefkaltti, when it i> changing its tail from block to white, 
aaswcn tbe Indian'* pntpohc 9* wrell as it does Lewis and Clark's dcurijition. 
t \mt ntysdf mora than once seen forlorn and dilapidated bald cables cooped in 
Indian villages, having been token from the nest to be reared and kept till 
they ahouUl Ac^toire the pftrty-oolored tail-feathcn desired for omamentAtion, 
A " calnmet caglr," lOfllogicaUy speaking, is as much of a myth as fhe famous 
" wakan-binl"^-tfaOa^ both be "|[real medjcine." Sec pp. 13B, 173, and 
Boteatbere. 
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mentioned. With these feathers the natives decorate the 
stems of their sacred pipes or catumets, whence the name of 
Ihc calumet eagle is derived. The KIcaras have domesti- 
cated this bird in many instances, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing its plumage. The natives, on every part of the conti- 
nent, who can procure the feathers, attach them to their own 
hair and the manes and tailij of their favorite horses, by way 
of ornament. They also decorate their war-caps or bonnets 
with these feathers. 

(/. t8^) As to the aquatic birds of this country, we have 
to repeat the remark that, as we remained near the coast 
during the winter only, many birds common both in the 
summer and autumn might have retired from the cold, and 
been lost to our observation [Clark R 135]. We saw, how- 
ever, the large blue and brown hcrron [heron], the fishing- 
hawk, the blue-crested fisher, several species of gulls, the 
cormorant, two species of loons, brant of two [three : see 
on] kinds, geese, swan, and several species of ducks. 

31. The large blue and brown hcrrons {^fi^orxs, Ardea hero- 
dias\, or cranes, as they are usually termed in the United 
States, arc found on the Columbia below tide-water. They 
differ in no respect from the same species of bird in the 
United States.** The same may be obsen-ed of 

32. The fishing-hawk [/Vttf/rtfW kaliattos earolinensi£\, with 
the crown of the head white, and the back of a mealy white, 
and of 

33. The blue-crcstcd kingfisher \Ceryle alcyon], both of 
which are found everywhere on the Columbia and its tribu< 
tary waters ; though the fishing-hawk is not abundant, par- 
ticularly in the mountains. 

34-37. Of gulls ** wc have remarked four species on the 

■•"Large blue or brown hcrrons. or cranes'' is an equirocol itatcmmt. 
As. however, the great blue herun, Ardta furadias. U very coi»mon}y tniscalle<l 
" 'Cntic " ID ihe United Slates ; niid as, moreover, LewU and Clark nsuall)' call 
Ibe brown crane, Griu tanademit, by \x& proper oamc. und-hiU cran*, ws vMy 
xafely identif)' Chdr bird ts being the heron ju&l uud. 

** Clark R 137, March 7lh, 1806. hiu an occciant to be transcribed, as th>c 
Biddlc text omits it : *" There ore 4 species o( larus or Cull on tlus ccmuI uiid 
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coast and the river, all [but one of them diHerent from 
those which are] common to the United States. 

38. The cormorant \_P/ialacrocorax dilophus cUi£innatus\ 
is. [imjproperly speaking, a large black duck that feeds on 
fish. Captain Lewis could perceive no difference between 
this bird and those ducks [cormorants] which inhabit the 
Potomack and other rivers on the Atlantic coast. He never 
remembered to have seen those inhabiting the Atlantic 
States so high up the river as they have been found in this 
quarter. We first discovered the corvus \sic — read cormor- 
ant] on the Kooskooskcc, at the entrance of Chopunnish 
river; they increased in numbers as we descended, and 
formed much the greatest portion of the water-fowl which 
wc saw, until we reached the Columbia at the entrance of the 
tides. They abound even here, but bear no proportion to 
the number of other water-fowl seen at this place. 

39-40. The loon : there are two species of loons. 

39. The speckled loon,** found on everj' part of the rivers 



rirtr. tu. A mud] spccfes about th« «li« of » pigeon, white except tome bUck 
■pots tboct the head & a little brown on the Imt {dir bull, meaning the csrpal 
tnele] o( thr wines [('. t., CkraitiKephaliti pkila^lpkia. No. 34]. and species 
lomewh&l Urgn. of a tight brown colour with n whiici^h or mealy coloured back 
[1, t., young IjarMi glatttttttni. No. 35]. 3<) species, (he Urge Gray Gull nr 
white Lanu with a giryah brown bbck [back] and liRht jrrey belly and breast 
aboni the uie of a. well grown pullet or rnlher larger \ the wiogK arc rentitrluibly 
long in propoftion to the sin or ibe body and lis under chap towards the cxtietn. 
Iiy i& mora gibbous end protuberant than in ettfaer of the other spedex [)'. r., 
yoong Imtui ^teitiemta/it. No. 36] . 4tfa. A white gull about the size of the 
neoad with « renurktble f formation] adjoining the head and at cho base of ihe 
■pper chap. Their [iht«] i% an elevated orning [for awning, meaning the nasal 
lubea|or the un^c substance with the beak which forms (he nostrils," etc. Then 
reference i* made to Journal No. 10 (Codex J), wlicre al tlii* date is a pen-and* 
ink figure of Ihe head and beak of the Pacitic fitlmar petrel, Fulmartu gianalit 
flmfistka, tnakii^ No, 37. 

** Tbii it a tpedea of Coiymhut or Uriuat^r. hut may be any one of three or 
four. The bird actually meant, however, is probably the Pacific direr. C. or (/. 
fmtiJSetu, which is Ibe commonest loon along Uie coaM of Oregon and California ; 
it b ■ rery near leUlive of the black^throoted diver, C, or U. artlicut. The 
raaiaian loon ol the United Stale* in C. larfuatut or U. imber; the red-lhroatcd 
b C ttfUnlriematis or U. Immttu. 
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of tliis country. (/. i^o) They arc [nearly] of the saznesize^ 
color, and form with those of the Atlantic coast 

40. The second species [of " loon" is the Western grebe, 
^chmopharus occidentalism \A\\z\\\ we found at the falls of 
the Columbia, and thence downward to the ocean. This 
bird is not more than half the size of the speckled loon ; the 
neck is long, slender, and white in front ; the plumage on the 
body and back of the head and neck i» of a dun or ash color; 
the breast and belly are white ; the beak is like that of the 
speckled loon ; and, like the loon, it cannot f!y, but flutters 
along the surface of the water, or dives for security when 
pursued. 

41-43. The brant are of three kinds: the white, the 
brown, and the pied. 

41. The white brant [snow-goose, Chen hyper boreus*'''\ are 
very common on the shores of the Pacific, particularly below 
the [tide-]water, where they remain in vast numbers during 
the winter. They feed, like the swan and geese, on the 
grass, roots, and seeds which grow in the marshes. This 
bird is about the size of the brown brant, or a third less than 
the common Canadian wild goose ; the head is rather larger 
and the beak, thicker than that of the mid goose, shorter 
and of much the same form, but of a [pinkish-] yellowish* 
white color, except the edges of the chops, which arc fre- 
quently of a dark brown. The legs and feet are of the same 



" This is the original and an easily rece^izable description of ckis bird, whldi 
wa» not (ormBlly chamclcri/cd liN many yean aficrw*!^, when, in 1858 (Birds 
N. Am. p. 8^), Mr. G, N. Lawrence, o( New Vork, named it P»di<epi «tti- 
drntalit. I inilitulecl ihe genus jKtMmcph^rus fur ili receptiaii in 1662 (Prac, 
Acad. Nat. .Set. PhiU. p, 339). Lewis and Clark's tialcinent that neither looav) 
nor grebes can fly is «none«us. 

" Already repeatedly mentioned and nnmiilakably eharacteri:ced in ihts work, 
as the explorers found it in various parts of the Missoarion and Cohtml 
watersheds It had already been long known to weicnce, having been oripa-^ 
ally described and iigtirrd in 1767 by T^illu (Spicilegia Zonlogica, pi. 65) and 
Zac>gr>phia Homo- Americana, IL iSii, p. aa?. The western species or Tirirty 
H Bmaller than that of Ihe Altanlic States, and was named Anter alhUtu bj 
Conin. Pr. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1&54J, p. 41, and 1861. p. 73. This is PnUoir 
binl, and the one L, and C. here have in view. 
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fonn [as those] of the goose, and of a pale flesh-color. 
The tail is composed of 16 feathers of the same Icugtit as 
those of the goose and brown brant are. and bearing about 
the same proportion in point of [their relative] lengths. 
The eye is of a dark color, and nothing remarkable in size. 
The wings are larger, when compared with those of the 
goose, but not so much so as in the brown brant. The color 
of the plumage is a pure uniform white, except the large 
feathers at the extremity of the wings, which are black : the 
large feathers at the first joint of the wing, next to the body, 
are white. The note of this bird differs essentially from 
that of the goose ; it more resembles that of the brown 
brant, but is somewhat different; it is like the note of a 
young domestic goose that has not perfectly attained its full 
sound. The flesh of this bird is exceedingly fine, preferable 
to either the goose or brown brunt. 

(/./J}/} 42. The brown brant [Beraicia brenta] are much 
of the same color, form, and size as the white, only that 
their wings are considerably longer and more pointed. 
The plumage of the upper part of the body, neck, head, 
and tail, is much the color of the Canadian goose, but 
somewhat darker, in consequence of some dark feathers 
irregularly scattered throughout ; they have not the same 
white on the neck and sides of the head as the goose, nor is 
the neck darker than the body ; like the goose, they have 
some white feathers on the rump at the joining of the tail ; 
the back is dark, and the legs and feet also dark with 
a greenish cast ; the breast and belly arc of a lighter color 
than the back, and also irregularly intermixed xvith dark 
brown and black feathers, which give it a pied appearance. 
The flesh is darker and better than that of goose. The 
habits of these birds resemble those of the goose, with this 
difTerence, that they do not remain in this climate in such 
numbers during the winter as the other, and that they set 
out earlier in the fall season on their return to the south. 
and arrive later in the spring, than the goose. There is 
no difference between this bird and that called simply the 
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brant, so common on the Lakes and on the Ohio and 
Mississippi. 

43. The pied brant \_AHSfr aibi/rans gambfii\ weigh about 
Z% pounds ; they differ from the ordinary pied [read 
brown] brant in their wings, which arc neither 50 long nor 
so pointed. The base of the beak is for a little distance 
white, suddenly succeeded by a narrow line of dark brown : 
the remainder of the head, neck, back, wings, and tail, all 
except the tips of the feathers, are of a bluish-brown pike 
that] of the common wild goose ; the breast and belly arc 
white, with an irregular mixture of black feathers, which 
give those parts a pied appearance [whence this goose is 
commoniy called " spcckle-bclly " in California]. From the 
legs back underneath the tail, and around its junction with 
the body above, the feathers are white. The tail is com- 
posed of 18 feathers, the longest in the center, measuring 
(/. 1^2) six inches with the barrel of the quill ; those on the 
sides of the tail arc something shorter, and bend with the 
extremities inward toward the center of the tail ; the extrem- 
ities of these feathers are white. The beak is of a light 
ilesh.color; the legs and feet, which do not differ in struc- 
ture from those of the goose or brant of other species, are of 
an orange color. The eye is small, the iris of a dark yel- 
lowish-brown, the pupil black. The note is much that of 
the common brown brant, from which in fact the birds are 
not to be distinguished at a distance, although they cer- 
tainly are of a distinct species. The flesh is equally palata- 
ble with that of common brown brant. They do not remain 
here during the winter in such numbers as the bird above 
mentioned. This bird is here denominated the pied brant, 
on account of the near resemblance, and for want of an- 
other appellation. 

44, 45. The geese" are either the large or small kinds. 

**It is hsnJIy necessary to »iy tbnl ih« dUticiction Lcwi« and Clnrk mnke 
between "bccsc" and "biant" it nul swind. bccaiue all bnint are fccsc. 
thoagh only same ^Gcsc arc braat. Besidci. tlicy do not adheie 10 their own 
dasiilication, (or their " pied biatii " is a typical gooae. and their geese, both 
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The Uf^e goose {Bernicia canadensis occtdentatis\ rest;mbles 
our ordinary wild or Canadian goose ; the small \B. hiii- 
£kinsi\ is rather less than the brant, which it resembles in 
the head and neck, where it is larger in proportion than that 
of the goose : the beak is thicker and shorter ; the note like 
that of a tame goose. In all other points it resembles the 
large goose, with which it associates so frequently that it 
was some time before it was discovered to be of a distinct 
species. 

46. 47. The swan " arc of two kinds, the large and the 
small. The large stt-an \Cygnus {Oior) bu£€iHator\ is [not] 
the same common to the Atlantic States. The small \Cyg' 
Mus (O/ar) columbianus'] differs only [mainly] from the large 
tn size and in note ; it is about one-fourth less, and its note is 
c-ntirely different. It cannot be justly imitated by the sound 
of letters; it begins with a kind of whistling sound, and 
terminates in a round full note, louder at the end ; this note 
is [not] as loud as that of the large species ; whence it 
[this small swan] might be denominated the whistling swan ; 
its habits, color, and contour appear to be precisely those of 
the lai^cr species. These birds were first found below the 
great narrows of the Columbia, near the Chilluckiltequaw 
nation ; they were very abundant in this neighborhood, and 

lat|{C wid niull, are mare tike brant ibon Itiey are tike urtlinjuy gene, nince 
tb^ belonir to the Eenus Brmuti and not lo the genu? Anur. •' Btant" is 
■ naiae whkh oogfat to be restricted 10 Bemula hrtnta. tnd one or two d<»el]r 
nJaltd ipcdet, m the bUck brant of North America. B. ni^Uam. and the 
bunacle goose, B. Inuff^s, of Europe. Oar common wild i;oosc. B. tanaJat- 
Hi. i» a memher a( the same ccnus BtrnUla; besides which wc have Ilntchiiu' 
gOMc. B. kmUhitui. and tome flihen or this group. Then tlte Mvcolled white 
bimnt (a iLwne ctyiaologicalljr u appropriate » would be the phrase " white 
coal '7 repreientii another genus, Chtn. A third genus, represented by the 
tererad gene which Lewi* and Clark deuribc, is Amtr it»eU, (o which 
belongs their "pied brant," which is the American white-fronted goose. Amer 
*lHfi^»t gamhfli. To Ihik genns belonf^s th« coRunon wild goose of Europe, 
A. ferm, with several olhen. among them Che original Mock of the domestic 
gaoae. 

* Bf their difference in size and in voice our (wo ipecia of swans are correclly 
4iacraDlBal0d by Lewis and Clark, who aL*o give l<i the rnndler tpccicn the nanie 
**wUsUiiic**swan, by whidi it has ever since been generally called, in distinction 
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remained with the party all winter; (/. /gj)in number they 
exceeded those of the larger species in the proportion of 
five to one. 

48-56. Of ducks, we enumerate many kinds: the duckin- 
mallard ; the canvas-back duck ; the red-hcadcd fishing-duck ; 
the black and white duck ; the little brown duck [not further 
noticed]; the black duck ; two species of divers; the blue- 
winged teal [ ; and another species, No. 56]. 

48. The duckinmallard [Anas ^oseas], or common large 
duck, which resembles the domestic duck, is very abundant, 
and found in every part of the river below the mountains; 
they remain here alt winter, but during this season do not 
continue much above tide-water. 

49. The canvas-back duck [Aris/onef/a va//isneria] is a 
most beautiful fowl, most delicious to the palate; it is found 
in considerable numbers in this neighborhood. It is of the 
same species with those of the Delaware, Susquchannah, and 
Potomack, where it is called the canvas-back duck, and in 
James' river [Virginia] it is known by the name of the shelled 
drake [sheldrake]. From this last mentioned river, it is said, 
however, that they have almost totally disappeared. To the 
epicure of those parts of the United States, where this game 
is in plenty, nothing need be said in praise of its exquisite 

from the large " tmm|>e[ing " swan. By on editorial slip, however, they are made 
to say UmI ihc larger tpeci** (ihe trumpeter, named Cfgnm /iiutinatar by Sir 
John RicbaidKon, Fn. Bor.-Ani. IL 1831, p. 464)1$ the &atuc aa tbat cum- 
mon on the AUantic caul ; tli« (act being tliat it 11 their other tpecies (Die wfaia- 
llioG swan} which i> commun un thin coaiit. But this doe« nul prejudice ihc main 
[XMCil of the nomenclatontl catc, namely, that in 1S15 Mr. CJeorgc Ord (Guthrie's 
(jcog., 3(1 Am. e<]. IL p, 319) based his Anat [Cygnui] f^inmbianms exdtuively 
upon the whiiitlitig Kwan of Lewis aoO Clark — that it, vyton the tmaller tA the \ 
two species, which is also common ou [be Atlantic coast, and was named Q^t 
amfrieaithu by I>r. Sharplcssin Doughty 'a Cab. Nat. Hist. \. 1830. p. 185, pi. t6t 
The klip our editor made does not effect the case of Onl, to who«e name tolmmt- 
iiantu t restored its rightful priority nvcr ameritaKUt of Sharple&s (se« Blnlfc 
K.W. 1874, p. S4^)- '^^ common American or whistling swan is therefore to 
beluiown aa Cygnnf {Ohr) eplumiiauuj, while the trumpeter retains the spccilic 
destgnuion bestowed by Ktchonlton, and is called Cygtiu (0/^) htttinalfir. 
Both the»e vpecics bclone to the subgenus OUr, having no knob on the beak, 
which is the moii ubviou.1 diitlnctian of OI<r from Cygitus proper. 
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flavor, and those on the banks of the Columbia arc equally 
delicious. We saw nothing of them until after we reached 
the marshy inlands [at the mouth of the Columbia]. 

50. The red-headed fishing-duck [Afer^us srrra/or] is com- 
mon to every part o( the river, was likewise found in the 
Rocky mountains, and was the only duck di5Covered in the 
waters of the Columbia within those mountains. They feed 
chiefly on craw.fish [species of Cambarus, perhaps C. gam^ 
Mi], and arc the same in every respect as those on the 
rivers and the mountains bordering on the Atlantic ocean. 

51. The black and while duck [C/tart'toru/fa all>eo[a], is 
small, a size lai^cr than the teal. The male is beautifully 
variegated with black and white ; the white occupies the sides 
of the head, ihe breast, back, tail, feathers of the wings, two 
tufts of feathers which cover the upper part of the wings 
when folded, and likewise the neck and head ; the female is 
darker. This is believed to be the same species of duck 
(/, 1^4) common to the Atlantic coast, called the butter- 
box. The beak is wide and short, and, as well as the legs, of 
a dark color ; the flesh is extremely well flavored. In form 
it [this duck] resembles the duckinmallard, though not more 
than half the size of that bird. It generally resorts to grassy 
marshes, and feeds on grass-seeds, as well as roots. 

$2. The black duck [coot, Fulica amerieana\ is about the 
size of the blue-winged teal ; the color is a dusky black ; the 
breast and belly are somewhat lighter, and of a dusky brown. 
The legs stand longitudinally with the body, and the bird, 
when on shore, stands very erect ; the legs and feet are of a 
dark brown. 1 1 has four toes on each foot, [including] a short 
one at the heel; the long toes arc in front, unconnected 
with the [by a] web; the webs arc attached to each side of 
the several joints of the toes, and divided by several sinews 
{sinus] at each joint, the web assuming in the intermediate 
part an elliptical form. The beak is about two inches long, 
straight, fluicd on the sides, and tapering tu a sharp point; 
the upper chop is the longest, and bears on its base, at its 
junction with the head, a little conic protuberance of a 
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cartilaginous substance^ being of a reddish*brown at the 
point: the* beak is of an ivory color; the eye dark. These 
ducks [coots] usually associate in large flocks, are very noisy, 
and have a sharp, shrill whistle ; they are fat and agreeably 
flavored: feed principally on moss and vegetable productions 
of the water ; they are not exclusively con6ned to the water 
at all sca^ions. Captain Lewis has noticed them on many 
parts of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

53-54. The divers [grebes"] are the same with those of 
the United States. The smaller species have some white 
feathers about the rump, with no perceptible tail, and arc 
vcty acute and quick in their motions ; the body is of a red- 
dish-brown; the beak sharp and somewhat curved, like that 
of the pheasant ; the toes are not connected, but webbed 
[pinnate], tike those of the black duck [coot]. The larger 
species are about the size of the teal, and can fly a short dis- 
tance, which the smaller but seldom attempt; they have a 
short tail; their color is also a uniform (p. /pj) brick reddish- 
brown : the beak is straight and pointed ; the feet arc of the 
same form with [those of] the other species ; the legs remark- 
ably thin and flat, one edge being in front. The food of 
both species is fish, and their flesh is unfit for use. 

55. The blue-winged teal [Qurr^u^-ziuia discors] \s an cxccl- 
lent duck, and in all respects the same as those of the 
United States. 

56, One of our hunters killed a duck [Fuligaia co/laris**'} 

" In this mitplaced p&rBgTa|>h Le«fis u\A Clu\ dcsciibc two species of {[rebcs, 
neither with (iriirable ]>m.*ii>ion. But ideDlificaliun muy br inmde with some 
LDTifidenire. Sini:c tliry ntitice a particnUr difFereni-'c in the heaks of the two 
ipeciet, it is probable that the biidif ore nf two genera ; and Che smaller bird, 
with a bc«k " like thai o( the pheasant," i^ doubilets of Ihe genus PoJitymhts/ 
the species is therefore Uie cuuim^n (>ted-l)il]ed cfbe ordabdutk of America, 
pMiilymius padicffj. .\8 the uihcr is uid to be larger, with a scmt^hi pointed 
besk. it i* prabnhly l!ie rrd-mcckcd grebe, PetiUe^i (or Calymhui) kaibalU. t 
romierly thoughr it mighl (>c mcaiA lai ^.cinn^&crtuoetitientalii, bul that ipecie* 
U fully accounted for at No. 40. 

" CUrk Q 61-S3. Lewis K 10. De«r ikUnd, Mu. a8lb, tSo6. The printed 
description, thout;h lengthy »nd minute, has hithcrlo proved a stumbling- block. 
The early eotnmcDiatora all blinked it, and I let ii gw for nothing in 1B76. But 
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which appeared to be a male. It tt*as of a size less than 
the duckinmallard; the head, the neck as low as the croup, 
the back, tail, and coverts of the wings arc all of a deep 
fine black, with a slight mixture of purple about the head 
and neck ; the belly and breast are white : some long 
feathers which lie underneath the wings, and cover the thighs, 
are of a pale dove-color, with fine black specks; the large 
feathers of the wings are of a dove-color; the legs arc dark; 
the feet are composed of four toes, of which three in front 
are connected by a web ; the fourth is short and flat, and 
placed high on the heel behind the leg : the tail is com- 
posed of 14 short pointed feathers ; the beak of this duck is 
remarkably wide, and two inches in length ; the upper chop 



the ueoiut ia the codex is unmisukable. This ii the ring-necked scaup AxicV, 
mhatt beak U lo remukably colored, Init whuse neck liocs nul alM«y& ihov the 
oraig^lmnn) ring. I^ luict C. arc again (tucovcicn uf a new xpecies ; for this 
dock wai unknown 10 science in 1806. It was fir^C described as /tittu tetlarii hy 
Edw. Doaonn, Nat, Hut. Bril. Birds, VI, tSoq. and fi);;ur«d on his pi. cslvii ; 
nut as A. ft^gmta. by Alex. Witsoo. Am. Om. VIII. 1814, p. 66, pi. liiri ; 
next WkA.TufiUrqtut byC. L. Bonaparte. Journ. Acad, Nat. Sci. Pbilo. III. 
I&14, p. 381. By coupling Di^novan*« eailie^i »pecilic name, ^^/Znm, with the 
proper generic tenn Fmligula, we have the prcKrnC tcienliAc dengnation of the 
tnletming tpedo— one which vt widely distributed in North America, and has 
abo been fotmd in Europe. 

Now clandng back over the botany and loOlogy of this mott impoctant but 
equally aniacky chapter — Keiag some porocniphs duplicated — »oine mispluced — 
all to (xjofauun — seitteDoes mangled beyond reccujniiiun — clauwa oiniited — gnun- 
mar defied — the clear Bcnse of the codices often knocked senseless — seeing all 
thti. so dilfercnt from Mr. Biddlc's nsual handiwork, I suspect that here is where 
one Paul Allen. «ald on the title-page of the original edition to have "prepared 
for the pfe»" thh work, threw the ponderosity and opacity of his stupendous 
il^oraacc and incapacity. Refer to note ". p. 400, for explanation of the fact 
that Mr. Riddte systematicBlly peued over the natural bistuiy matter of the 
itntirtT. in cipeccalion of Trof. Bstton't work upon tbem. 1 imagine that, dti;- 
■ypolBied in this, when he had finished his narrative and become absorbed in 
impcntaot poUlical and financial alTairs, he injudiciously allowed Paul Allen to 
try a boag^'* hand at what tennained to be done, with the result of trying our 
patience sorely. No one has ever been able to discover what Paul ,'Ulen lutd to 
tlowith this book ; we only know that hi* alleged " serk-tces" were secured by 
Mr. Bkldic for (500. Scape-goats come high, at that <ig\ire ; but as this one 
WM bought and paid for before 1814, be is entirely available in the light of this 
History, and nay be turned to some account after all, 
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exceeds the under one, both in length and widtl 
that when the beak is closed, the under chop is ei 
cealed by the upper ; the tongue-indentures on t; 
of the chops arc like those of the mallard; the i 
large, tongitudinal, and connected ; a narrow strij 
garnishes the base of the upper [read under — CI. 
chop ; this is succeeded by a pale sky-blue color, 
about an inch, which again is succeeded by a transv 
of white, and the extremity is a fine black; the cyt 
atcly large, the pupi! black, and [the iris] of a 6i 
color; the feathers on the crown of the head are Isa 
those on the upper part of the neck and other pai 
head, which gives it the appearance of being cretittj 

The fish which wc have had ar opportunity of set 
the whale, porpoise, skait [skatej, flounder, salmon, u 
two species of salmon-trout, mountain or speckled 
bottlenosc, anchovy, and sturgeon." 

(fi. Tg6) I. The whale" is sometimes pursued, harpoi 
and taken by the Indians, although it is much more 
quently killed by running afoul of the rocks in viole 
storms, and thrown on shore by the action of the wind and 
tide. In either case, the Indians preserve and eat the btuK. 
ber and oil; the bone [baleen] they carefully extract and 
expose to sale, 

** Clitrk Q 6i. dale \Un:h lUh. 1806, hu : " Bnide the &sh allready men- 
lioned wc have the foUawing. rit the Whal Parpis Skaitc flounder Salmon red 
chatT two species of salmon trout Speckle trout, a species Simel&r to OneoC 
thoM noticed on the MJMOun within the mountains called in Lh« £. S. [Esttcm 
StRtcf] the bottle noic." 

•* III our dtiy it steeiDH oiltl lo lee the whale heidinn a lUl of fiihes, with the por- 
poi«c too— both thcac lacing wartn-lilrKidcd mammals. Buloiir nkillinn, if chal- 
IcDBcd, could have ciicd very high authority for this daisifl cation— even iotae 
editions of the Syhiema Natur.e of Liniueu>. t have left the two paragraphs 
when I lind them, with this rcmarlt hy way of clearing my editorial skirtih 
Lewii^ and Clark do not indicate any particular upeciea of whale, though wc *ee 
that they had a whalclinnc-whale in view. Wc ate therefore free to nippoae the 
notice to be inclusive of the B:i!-rniii.r and Btltrnaftfridif of the North Pacific, 
of which there are several species, one of the ino»t notable being the g^y 
whale, Rhaehioruftet glaums, viittzh. at iu generic name implies, freqiwnis the 
coast and even the lagoons. See note *, p. 750- 
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2. The porpoKSC [Phoeaiia vomerina] is common on this 
coast, and as far up the river as the water is brackish. The 
Indians sometimes gig them, and always eat their flesh when 
they can procure it. 

3. The skait [skate," Rata inornata or R. binoculata] is 
also common in salt-water; we saw several of them which 
had perished, and were thrown on shore by the tide. 

4. The flounder" {PUuronrctes or Platkhthys stcUatus] is 
also welt known here, and we hare often seen them left on 
the beach after the departure of the tide. The Indians eat 
ihis fish, and think it very fine. These several species of 
fish are [not] the same with those on the Atlantic coast. 

5, 6. The common salmon and the red char are the 
inhabitants of both the sea and rivers.'* 

5. The former [the quinnat, Oncorhynchus chavkha\ are 
usually the largest, and weigh from 5 to 1 5 pounds. They 
extend into all the rivers and little creeks on this side of the 
continent, and to them the natives arc much indebted for 
their subsistence. The body of the fish is from 2)^ to 3 feet 
long, and proportionably broad ; it is covered with imbri- 
cated scales of a moderate size, and [is variegated with 
irregular black spots on its sides and (Clark Q 64)] gills ; 
the eye is large, the iris of a silvery color, the pupil black. 
The rostrum or nose extends beyond the under jaw ; both 

** Clark 1 94, Jon. 7th, on the beach near the »ih-vror1cK : " I mw ■ singular 
species tA Gih wliich I hod never fretore i^eeii. Ou« of the ni«n c&Il this (i&h u 
Skai(e. it u properly a ThornbMk." Tliw >* ni*>»i probably Haia in&rnata. TTie 
Ur{K ihonibadc ny <A the N.W. coa.-;!. described » R. iei>prr\ by Girud, P. 
K. R. Rep. X, 1859. p. 372 ; Suckley. of. tit. XII. pt. Ji. t»6o. p. J67. i* the 
adnlt A*. iirweiMta. 

** Scvmd gtncnt utA Bpccics of flounder or llatGsh arc found on tlii& cout. 
That above named, as indicated by L. and C, in by (ar the largnt and inoNt 
impcrtanl. ai well >» the one ununlly called " flonnder." !l attains a weight of 
IS to 30 pounds, and alone constitutes half the catch of the Pacific coast flounden. 
(Sec Jordan and Goo, Rep. Comm. Fish, tB86, p. 3()7.) 

**A pernicious activity of rarinii^ misguided ichthyologists has resulted in 
making more than 30 nomiusl specie*, oi several baideai genera, of Pacific 
coaxt SalmomiJa, all bat fire species of one gcnui of which are now allowed by 
judicious naiunlists to lapic into innnctiinis demictiidc, as the allegwd specific 
ctaaradent have proved to be simply variations due to sex, age, setttoti, and the 
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jaws are armed with a single series o[ long teeth, which are 
subulate and inflected near the extremities of the jaw.s 
where they arc also more closely ammgcd ; there are some 
sharp teeth of smaller size and some sharp points [jtc, read 
and same shape, Clark Q 65] placed on the tongue, which is 
thick and fleshy. The fins of the back are two ; the first is 
placed nearer the head than the ventral fins, and has several 
rays ; the second [the adipose fin] is placed far back, near 
the tail, and has no rays. The flesh of this(^. /p7) fish, 
when in order, is of a deep flesh-colored red, and of every 
shade from that to an orange yellow; when very meager 
it is almost white. The rocs of this fish arc in high esti- 
mation among the natives, who dry them in the sun, and 
preserve them for a great length of time: they are of the 
size of a small pea, nearly transparent, and of a reddish- 
yellow cast ; they resemble very much, at a little distance, 
our common garden currants, but arc more yellow. Both 
the fins and helly of this fisli are sometimes red, particularly 
in the male. 

6. The red char [blue-backed salmon., Oncorhynchus nrrka\ 
are rather broader, in proportion to their length, than the 
common salmon. The scales are also imbricated, but rather 
Iai|[er: the rostrum exceeds the under jaw more, and the 
teeth are neither so large nor so numerous as those of the 

fn«h or spent condition uf the fi&h. The single g^Dus is OiHi>*\yH{hut, whou 
five MliLblished specie; arc : 1. 0. ekavitka or futtinaf, (he quiniiBi or king 
Mlmon, miut [properly so cftllcd, and fAe salmon of ttic Columbia, as alvrajrs 
unJcntood when no Other i^ spedlicd. Ii ranks ea-Mly tint in commercial )m- 
purlnace ; many millions of poundV wcighr are anua])y taken on lh« Colnmbia 
nitxie. This it (he " common MOmoii " of our text (No. 5). J. O. rterij, llic 
blue-backed lulmon, of a KiN«ry color, blue on the track, ranking !.econd in 
commerdnl value. In the fall the m«Ic* tnlilcn, and are known in ihe imwior 
u the redfith. Thu h the " ml char " o! onj lexi (No. 6). See note *, p. 545. 
which would have been better place>H on p. 493, as the salmon Lbcre mentioned 
was doublleu lliii species. 3. O. iiiuuh. the silver salmon. This is the 
"while Mlmon>lrnut " of uur text (No. 7]. 4. O. tela, the dog.^alnion. 5. O. 
goriMi^ha, ihc hump-backed udmon. Excepting the fini, thue arc all rather 
tmall fiUies of from three 10 six or eight pounds' weight ; but the quinnat 
aveiafjcs over 30, aud has been known lo attain a weight of loo pouiitk. 
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[quinnat] salmon. Some of these chars arc almost entirdy 
red on the belly and sides; others are much more white than 
the salmon, and none of them arc variegated with the dark 
spots which mark the body of the other [the quinnat] ; their 
flesh, rocs, and all other particulars, with regard to their 
form, arc those of the salmon. 

7, 8. Of the salmon-trout we observe two species, difTer- 
ing only in color ; they arc seldom more than two feet in 
length, and narrow in proportion to their length, much more 
so than the salmon or red char. [7. Oncorkynchui kisutch, 
ihc silver-salmon.*'] In the first species the jaws arc nearly 
of the same length, and arc furnished with a single series 
of small straight subulate teeth, neither so long nor as lai^e 
as those of the salmon. The mouth is wide; the tongue 
is also furnished with some teeth ; the fins are placed 
much like those of the salmon. At the Great Falls [of 
the Columbia] we found this fish of a sitvery-whitc color 
on the belly and sides, and a light bluish-brown on the 
back and head. [8. Sa(mo gairdneri, the stcclhead 
salmon trout."] The second species is of a dark color on 
its back ; its sides and belly are yellow, with transverse 



"The accounu of the two specie* of " lalmon-trout," one of the genus 
Salrn^ itsrif, and the other of OtKorMyntMiu. arc so dovcuilcd together 
thai they CAonot be well dUcngaged in scpinic portcr&phs without too much 
trut*i>asilioD. The paragraph ii therefore Left to Uuid as in the (iriginal Eexl. 
There i* tio teal amtHguiiy if the sentences are daly weighed ; though I think 
that the tenlence beginning "The Indians." etc., is an interpolation which 
bdotlC^ elsewhere. The white " ialmon>tn>ut " of the text (Ko. 7] la no other 
ibm dw veQ-knowii $iWer »atmon, Ontorhytuhus MuuteM. It is recognimbly 
dcierlbed In print ; kod U U figwtd tutroi&takably in Lewis J 133. Se« liut 
md seal note. 

** Lewis and Clark's dark-colored salmon-trout (No'. 6) was identilied by Sir 
John KicfaudMn with a fish taken by Dr. Gairdner from the Katpootl or Cathla- 
pcoCl I.DOW Lewis') ritcr. and naoicd Salitw (larkii, Fn. Bor.-Am. Ill, 1836, 
p. 214, in honor of Copiain Clark, its original ticscribcr. The same nathor, 
LD the Addenda on Fisbe«, p. 308, notes that lii» S. eiarkii is probably the 
■sine 6j1i OS the ultai of new Caledonia. (See Suckley, P. R, R. Repc. XII, pU 
ii. 18A0. p. 344, where S. tiarkii is treated as s <!isiinct Epecics.) The coiDmon 
steelbead is. ho^'ercr, spedlically identical with Richardson's S. gairdneri. Fn. 
Bor.*Ani. III. 1836, p. SSi; and the latter oame U now adopted. 
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stripes of dark brown ; sometimes a little red is intermixed 
with these colors on the belly and sides toward the head. 
The eye, flesh, and roe are like those described of the 
salmon. The white species [No. 7], found below the falls, 
were in excellent order when the salmon were entirely out 
of season and (/- /?<?) not fit for use. They associate with 
the red char in little rivulets and creeks. The Indians say 
that the salmon begin to run early in May. Tliis white 
salmon-trout is about 2 feet 8 inches long, and weighs lo 
pounds. The eye is moderately large ; the pupil black, 
with a small admixture of yellow; iris of a silvery white, a 
Jittlc turbid near its border with a yellowish-brown. The 
fins arc small in proportion to the fish ; they are bony, but 
not pointed, except the tail [caudalj and back [dorsal] fins, 
which are painted a little; the prime back [first dorsal] fin 
and the ventral [anaij fin contain each 10 rays, those of the 
gills [pectorals] 13, that of the tail 12; the small [adipose] 
fin, placed near and above the tail, has no bony rays, but is 
a tough, flexible substance covered with smooth skin; it is 
thicker in proportion to its width than in the salmon. The 
tongue is thick and firm, beset on each border with small 
subulate teeth in a single series ; the [jaw-] teeth and the 
mouth are as before described. Neither this fish nor (he 
salmon is caught with the hook, nor do we know on what 
they feed. 

9. The mountain or speckled trout [Sa/mo pur^iratus\ 
are found in the waters of the Columbia within the moun- 
tains ; they are the same with those found in the upper part 
of the Missouri, [see note ", p. 367] bul are not so abundant 
in the Columbia as in that river. We never saw Ihis fish 
below the mountains; but, from the transparency and cold- 
ness of the Kooskooskcc, we should not doubt of its exist. 
ence in that stream as low as its junction with the southeast 
branch [Lewis' river] of the Columbia. 

[O. The bottlcnose is the same with that before mentioned 
[p. 458] on the Missouri, and is found exclusively within the 
mountains. [Perhaps Catostomus iortgirostris.'l 
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II. The anchovy \Tkaleichtkys paeificus*^\ which the 
natives call olthcn, is so delicate a fish that it soon becomes 
tainted unless pickled or smoked. The natives run a small 
stick through the gills and hang it up to dry in of the smoke 
their lodges, or kindle small fires under it for the purpose of 
drying. It needs no previous preparation of gutting, and will 
be cured in twenty-four hours. The natives do not appear 
to be very scrupulous about eating them when a little fetid. 



** In the ong. crl. [his pangraph on the " anchovy " appcan on p. sot of Vol. 
11 . ftl the end of ibc eliaptcr, ^panted from the rest of the fish« by the 
ini(>llu>h\ reptilo, etc. I tran%pine it to iti pTu[)ci cunnecticm. If il were an an- 
chovy, the tpecies mi^t be thai dcKrihed a« i-.Hpaulu mvrtiax by (iiranl, IVdc. 
Acad. Nat Sd. Phila. VII. i8s4.PP- '33. tS4. »nd 1". R. R. Rep. X. 1859. p. 333; 
abo treated by Suckley in the mi»« Re^xnl, XII. pt. ii. ]86o, p. 365; now 
knows as StoUph^tu mordax. But it is no ttochuty ; vUken it ihc tame 
word as mthUean or euiatken, which is on entirely diScient fbh — the candle- 
fiih, TMaltithlhyt fati^etu. It is surpriiing that no description is here given 
o< this remarkable fish, which has been already menlioned in these paj^s. and is 
described and ,;^finvi/ in the codices. Tltecandlcfiiih, so named (rom it» lalnevt, 
b aUBalluJmtmaid related to and resembling the caplin (rt/a/Ai/M/ viilfjut). Il 
waa unknown to *cience when diKovered by L. and C. ; it was fim techtiically 
tMHwd Salm» [MalUivt) fad^tu by Sir John Richanlson in 1836 in the Fauna 
BoreaJi-Aniericaua, and later described oi Tkeleithihys ttrvemi by Girard, 
P. R. R. Rep. X. |8S9. p. 335. pi. txxv. figs. 1-4 (as Qimtrut 4ttvtnH\ -. sec also 
Sockky, <y. til, p. 348, and same plate. The ortKinal description ocaipie* t!lark 
k Bo-^, Feb. S4th, 180A. as follows : " Sturgeon and a Species of small li»h 
which now be^n to nin, and are taken in great (luantitics in the Columbia river, 
about 40 miles abore us by means of iikiming or scooping nets. Sec likeness Jaur- 
nal 10 [Codex J 93, where Lewi* copies tlie dcMiriplion and where \\ a foil Ictigih 
fiCvn] which 1 have drawn with my pen, and will terre I o give a scneial Idea o( 
tb« t*b the rays of the fins are bony but not tharp. iho' &otne what pointed, the 
small [adipose] lin on the bad: next to the laEI h&b no rays of bone being a thin 
mcmbranis peUicle, the tins next tu the gills have 1 1 rays each those of the abdo* 
men have eight each, those of the pinna ani are 3q & 3 half formed in front, 
that of the back hat if rays all the fin.t are of a while colour the iiack is of a 
dttsky bluish colour, and that ol Ihc lower parts of the sides and belly is of a 
SiKery ^K'hitc, no spots 00 any Part the first bone of the gills next behind the 
eye k of a bluish cast and the second nf a light golded colour nearly white, Iha 
pvpk of the eye is black aitd the Iris of a silver white the under Jaw exceeds 
tbc appcr, and the mouth opens to great exieni, folding like that of the herring 
tihas DO Iccth, the abdomen is obtuse and smoihe 10 iliis ditlcring from the 
beniog, shall, anchovy &c. of the Mallocaplerygious Order anit clas& clupia. to 
■m\is3A bomver I think il more nearly allied than to any other, altho' it bai not 
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Of shellfish [mollusksj we observe the clam, periwinkle, 
common mussel, cockle, and a species [P/acunanomta macro- 
sc/tisMa] with a circular, flat shell. 

1. The clams [Myfi/us edulis^**^ of this coast are very 
small ; the shell consists of two valves, which open with 
hinges ; it is smooth, thin, of an oval form like that of the 
common mussel, and of a sky-blue color. It is about i}4 
inch in length, and hangs in clusters to the moss [seaweed] 
of the rocks; the natives {p. igg) sometimes cat them. 

2. The periwinkles."' both of the river [J/ir/aartrftr, Limnee- 

Ihcir acute and scmte abdomen, uid the undw J»w exceeding the upper, ih« 
■ca.1ca of thii Ultlc fi^ arc so small and thin, that wilhoul minute JDspcctiJin yoa 
would Mippoie Ihcy had none. Ihey arc filled with roes o£ a pure wliite colour, 
and hive vcnrcdy any alimentary Duclc [duct] I find Ihem bcKt when cooked in 
Indian ktilc which i« by routing a number or (hem together on a wooden apit 
without any Previmii Preparation whatever, chey are so soft thai they require no 
■ddilional sauce, [ ihink them »u])erior to any luh I ever uuted. even more 
delic&te and lucioua than the white Ash \Csrts&ntts\ of the lakes, which hereto- 
fore formed my standard of excellence among the fishes." 

The ^[Lir^con mentioned in the beginning of thiic extnut b also lin^larly 
omitted in the prMcnt instance, by editorial oversight. It has been hereisfore 
noticed in lhe»c pages, at one of the important foud-(i>hb, and should have been 
here formally imroduced^ 8& the codices have much to say about it, and it is a 
diatiact speciei which was. new 10 science in i3o6 — another of the many vin- 
crediled discoveries of our alniott inexhaustible autliors. The Columbia siurgeun 
irat Rni formally chaxactcriicd as Atiptruir traHtmantanut. by Richardson, 
Fn. Hor.-Am. III. 1836, p. 278, p]. xcvii. tig. 3, and has since been treated by 
unnumbered authors. It attains a length of 10 to IJ feel. nin!i for up the 
Columbia and even the Snake river, and has great commercial value. 

'•* The " dam^ " of the text are evidently this species of salt<water muascla, of 
the famiLy MylHida, as wr see by the nutemenl of (heir hanging in clusters on the 
rocks, whereas clams, property so called, live in the sand and spin no bysins. Kor 
certain Species of Jt/yiiiui , see oUouotc ", p. 731. A notable true dam of Ore* 
gon and Washington is a species of MaOrida, named Lnirarm maxima by &f id- 
dendorfl, Belt. Mai. Kuss. III. \i\t), p. 66, pi. xix. ligs. 1-4, and L, capax by 
l>r. A, .1. Onuld. Proc. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hist. III. 1850, p. 317. This is of large 
■tie, up lo 1% inches in width, very abundant, and an important article of food 
with the Indiana, who preserve the meat by drying and smoking it in their lodgm, 

'*" Periwitikles. rncrnt properly »o called, are small fca-snalls of the family 
Littorinida. and parLictdarly of the genus LUtorina. several species of which are 
found on the Oregon and Washington coasts, as L. riUhana and L. leutitlaia, 
But the name is loosely applied to many other small univalves. I'enwinkles 
"of the river" may be melanians of the genus G<mioba*is. 
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iJa. etc.,] and the ocean \Littorinid<s\, arc similar to those 
found in the same situation on the Atlantic coast. 

3. The common mussels **' of the river arc also the same 
wiih [similar to] those on the rivers of the Atlantic coast. 

4. The cockle [or thin clam, Macoma nasula, of the family 
Tfllinida] is small, and much resembles that of the Atlantic. 

5. There is also an animal "* that inhabits a shell perfectly 
circular, about three inches in diameter, thin and entire on 
the margin, convex and smooth on the uj>per side, plain on 
the under part, and covered with a number of minute capil- 
lary fibers, by means of which it attaches itself to the sides of 
the roclcs. The shell is thin, and consists of one [large and 
one small] valve; a small circular aperture is formed in the 
center of the under shell. The animal is soft and boneless. 

The pellucid, jelly-like substance called the sea-nettle [or 
jelly fish, Cyattfa sp?] is found in great abundance along the 
strand, where it has been thrown up by the waves and tide. 

There are two species of the fuci thrown up in that man- 
ner. The first species, at one extremity, consists of a large 
vesicle or hollow vessel, which will contain from one to two 
gallons; it is of a conic form, the base of which forms the 
extreme end, and is convex and globular, bearing at its 
center some short, broad, and angular fibers; the substance 
is about the consistence of the rind of a citron melon, and 
three-quarters of an inch thick; the rind is smooth. From 
the small extremity of the cone a long, hollow, cytindric, and 
regularly tapering tube extends to 20 and 30 feel, and is 
then terminated witli a number of branches, which arc flat, 
half an inch in width, and rough, particularly on the edges, 
where they are furnished with a number of little ovate 
vesicles, or bags, of the size of a pigeon's egg. This plant 

'**Hct« tii« r«f«f«acc i> to fresh-nratvf bivalve* of tha TAmily Uniarndtr. 
Anoog tlw Oregon uid Wuhiit^ton m«ml>en o( thii Family are a tpecie* of 
Jfarxtrilatta identified willi M. margaritiffra by various nulhurs, end tevenl 
ol Anadmta. as A. angnlala, A. vegontnsii. and A. tMhlamttentii of Dr. 
Xaac La. The most notable itpecies \% A. NuttaUiana, 

*" PltumMai**»iia innerfiteittma, a hivalve of the family Atamiid^. The 
" under ilidl " oC tbc text b thcsmiLli (right) viU.vc, with a hole seat ibc hia£c. 
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seems to be calculated to float at each extremity, while the 
little end of the tube, whence the branches proceed, lies 
deepest in the water. [This is Ncrtocystis lutkeana.\ 

The other [same?] species, seen on the coast toward the 
Kiilamucks, resembles a lar^e pumpkin; it is solid, and its 
specific gravity is greater than water, though it is sometimes 
thrown out by the waves. It is of (/. 206) a yellowish-brown 
color; the rind is smooth, and its consistence is harder than 
that of the pumpkin, but easily cut with a knife. There are 
some dark brown fibers, rather harder than any other part, 
which pass longitudinally through the pulp or fleshy sub- 
stance which forms the interior of this marine production. 

[AmongJ the reptiles of this country arc the rattlesnake 
\Crotalus lucifer\ the gartcr-snakc, the lizard, and snail.'** 

The garter-snake [Eu fan ia picker in gi or concinna] appears 
to [does] belong to the same family [Cfflubritia] with the 
common garter-snakes of the Atlantic coast; and, like those 
snakes, they inherit no poisonous qualities. They have 160 

** Comment is needless on ihc cliiordei of this diapter, at a climax here, where 
rrptilcfi come after jcUylishcs and seawcedii, whidi tatter themselves should 
have Appeared in the boisnical dimion instead of coming between acalephs 
and linakci. 1 have tilrrady nnied my transfer of one A^ (anchovy or olthcn), 
fimn the tail of the chapter to a more siiiuhic connection ; but I do not lilce to 
tianxfer the herpclolugical inaUer, as to do so would tliruw uut (he ori){rna] 
pagination, KcnipuluukLy preserved in tlie preitent edition. Vet t cannot forbear 
to siii^inaiize the blunder of including the " mail "—which every school-child 
knowt to be a mollusk — amoog leptiles. and then saying nothing abont it. For 
oil I can discover, this hap)>cne<l umply because it is described in Clark R tt6 
and L,cwis J 123 in connection with certain reptiles. The notice b an important 
one : " The snail is numerous in the woody country on Ihik coast ; these are in 
shape like thowe of the United States, but are at least Five times their bulk." 
Here is the original description of /fetix fitieiii, J. E. Gray, Proc. ZoOl. Soc, 
London, 1834. p. 67, of whicb L. and C. were the diitcovcrcrs. 

In cnnnection with this land.snail, I may cadt ittention to a remarkable sea- 
SDOil of this region, l^atica (or Lutiatia) It^ani , a fine large species reptesenling 
on the l>acific Cout our common Atlantic <V. (01 LJ\ Aervs. This was lim 
named and dedicated to Captain Lewis by Dr. A. A. Gould. Proc. Bost. Soc. 
Nat. ilisC. II. t&47, p. 339. and thus two years before Middcndorll renamed it 
JVitlifti ktrtulm, tn his licil. Mol. Kuss. It. 1^49, p. i)7, pi. vii. Rgs. 5, 6, 7. 
" The name of Che tint explorer and cullcctur in Oregon meriled suL'h a per- 
petuation," says Dr. Wm. Cooper, P. K. K. Kcp. XII. pt. ti, p. 373. tB6o. 
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scuta on the abdomen, and 70 on the tail ; tliose on the ab- 
domen, near the head and jaws, as htj^h as the eye, are of a 
bluish-white, which, as it recedes from the head, becomes of 
a dark brown ; the field of the back and sides is black ; a 
narrow stripe of a light yellow runs along the center of the 
back; on each side of this strifve there is a range of small 
traosversely oblong spots of a pale brick-red, diminishing as 
they recede from the head, and disappearing at the com- 
mencement of the tail. The pupil of the eye is black, with 
a narrow ring of white bordering on its edge ; the remainder 
of the iris is of a dark yellowish-brown. 

The homed lizard [Phrynosoma dottf^last], called, and for 
what reason we never could Icarn,"* the prairie buffalo, is a 
native of these plains, as well as those on the Missouri. 
They arc of the same size, and much the same in appearance 
as the black lizard ; "* the belly is, however, broader, the toil 
shorter, and the action much slower. The color is generally 



** ObnOQily from iu hontu, and from ihe way it hunchn or humps itsrlf up 
wbtn iiritated- "A species a( Linartl aUl[«dJ by the French eo^^u pruic 
trwffil'ft an native of these [Colombian] plaina as well as those nf tlic Miuoari. 
I have CAlled them the horned liuard," Clark Q 133, May a^th. 1S06. 

** Tfai* spcciea haa never been tiientideci, »% the tcil (Limi»hed na clew what. 
rvcr. It i> twice noticed in the codices. '* The dark iLuard we Saw at the com- 
ncncciBeni of the woody Country, below the great Tuurowa and falla of the 
Cohimbia," Clark R t6x. " the black or <)ark brown lirard we »aw at the ruck 
(oft Camp [DallesJ at the commencement of the woody Country, belciw the great 
, imrrows and falh of tb« CoJnmbia ; they an also the ume witli ihow of the 
Uaiied States." A sped** of the same biie S£ the homed liiard, and not (li»- 
tin^nhed by the anlhors from the lirard with which they were familiar in Vii- 
(ioia {SciUf^tu unJutatut, the common brown fence.litard), may be idcniifi* 
able a& Sifle^m oeeidentatit or S. graeisnu, both of which are known to occur 
at tbc l>allea. 

In this conncctioQ I miul call attention to one of the many wriout omiuion& 
Iront ihc teat of tfab chapter o{ upecics deuribed iit (he cutliceK, ariiung which i» 
one oi ifatwe remoikable taild batrachian& which arc popularly ktiawn at " fish 
vhb legs,'* Lcwu J 133 ha& : "There {a a specie* of water liuard oi which I 
mm one only jtut ahore the grand rapid; of the Columbia, it Js about 9 inches 
long the body is reather Sat and about the sire of a mans finger covered with a 
■oft shin of a dark brown cokwr with an uneven itirfacc covered with liltlc pimples 
the neck and head are thort, the latter lerminnting in an acciitc angular point and 
Bat. the forefeet each four toes, the hinder ones bvc nnconncclcd with a web 
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brown, intcrmixc<I with yellowish .brown spots. The animal 
is covered with minute scales, interspersed with small homy 
points, like blunt prickles, on the upper surface of the body; 
the belly and throat resemble those of the frof;, and are of a 
light yellowish-brown ; the edge of the belly is likewise beset 
with bmalJ homy projections, imparting to those edges a ser- 
rate appearance. The eye is small and dark; above and 
behind the eyes there are several projections of the bone ; 
their ex- {p. zof) tremitics being armed with a firm black 
substance, they resemble the appearance of horns sprouting 
from the head. These animals arc found in greatest num- 
bers in the sandy open plains, and appear in the greatest 
abundance after a shower of rain. They are sometimes 
found basking in the sunshine, but conceal themselves in 
little holes of the earth in much the greatest proportion of 
the time. TTiis may account for their appearance in such 
numbers after rain, as their holes may thus be rendered 
untenantable. 

ftnd dettitute of iallnn», it's tail was leather longer than the \taAj and in form 
tike thul of the Mitskral, firel ming in an ari:!! biglicr than the back and decending 
lower ttian the bix!}' at the extremity, and lUled [flattened] perpendicularly. 
the belly and under part of the neck and head were of a brick red every other 
pan of ibe colour oC the upper part of tlie body or daik brown, the mouth vras 
smooth, without teeth." Thb description answen accurately to the characters 
of the warty salamaDdet of Oregon and Washin^on — yet annlher hitherto lui' 
recofpiiied discov«r]r of Lewia and Clark'a — Tritcn tamut of [^.tchscholu, ZoOl. 
Atlas. V, 1833. p. ta, ph xxi. fig. 15: T. granuhiHS of Skclton. Arocr. Jour. 
Sci. VII. 1B49. p. 202 ; t!»fQpklkalmut toroiut, Baird, Joum. At:ad. Nat. Sd. 
Phila. I. 1S50. p. 254 ; Taritka tirrosa. J. E- Gray, Cat. AmphJb. Brit. Miw. 
If. iBjo. p. 25. and Girard. U. S. Eipl. Exped llcqiet. 1858, p. 5; called llbo 
M»l^ larvnu, and now knuwD U Difnyiiylm torvstu. 
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AUr« ItU tM m I iini •( iithuitecwc at Fon CUtMfk— Dettrminuiaa to ea^iie Ihc ran** 
foimty QoUiim KiAdent, but little Ricpcluuiliic left— WcAibci-bnutKl — Cliid Como- 
Wel — Wkl D«lMlMhrlll—CcniticBle»—Uutlv-iDl]> and other pipen left with ihelBdltiU 
tMiliI h«llrlin pniltil M I'lwt riitinp rcftdio Phibdclphu vi* Cantcot— Fntc C3«t»op 
■— —■—** Match ajd, iSofr— Meriv«ttiei Bay left— roint William dnulilcd— Csibbsub 
rtim liat nluul*— Ca*o« claimed, but a cvrnprotnits eflectcd — Cliua^n, Sktlloou, and 
CdlklaeaalM— Caap oa a imall ci«(k~Cliiel WalUle— CJiicI Sahawacop— Faany'i 
b l m d Skillooo ■ Coirdiakee riici— HulIooetclU— Oe«t bland— Qiu.tb.la)iaLle»— Toviib- 
Hhtwbl nr rtiaiTitimhirrnln rlv«— Quatblapolte Hland — Frci£« and tnaket — Wappftloo 
Uadd — Clan^fifTimiimt.fTlailarii Catblacunuipt. CUIUMqiubi, Uultnoanabi, and Sbnioa— 
Ima^b^shot uiMoi — Sliibiln VUmtrnd aiid White Bruit iilsndi— Quickaand anil SnI 
a itw a —Mt. Hood lifhiad— UnmtcDina nam— Hall tn hucii (or {icaviaiont— Cailincika— 
C^fTtin Cbrlt'* uplamisn oi the Multnotnah dvcr. and report— N»chacQl««s aoii Ktet- 
Aifciaai Mlfc KeiBicr. St. Hcl«n'>. Kixd, and Jciltnon ilshtcd — CtaEkamoaand NeiniU 
<|aaMBV»— Caahonka, NMihokiuix, Shahilu, and Kcchiwultva^An Indian null capied 
w4 pfirnJ- Tba IvapcditioD ia caaip oppoaita (julckuod t!>*ndr) river. 

^AlVARCII 22d, 1806.' Many reasons had determined us 
•W"' to remain at Fort Clatsop till the ist of April. Besides 
the u'ant of fuel in the Columbian plains, and the imprac- 
ticability of passing the mountains before the beginning of 
June, wc u-crc anxious to see some of the foreign traders, 
(n>m whom, by means of our ample letters of credit, we 
might have recruited our cxliausted stores of merchandise. 
About the middle of March, however, we had become 
seriously alarmed for the want of food; the elk, our chief 
dependence, had at length deserted their usual haunts in our 

* The Biddle Duntive is hen: roonicd from ilic iivnc iLile, Mar. 33d, on 
Pl 79>. wbcTC it vu dropped to intercalate my ncwChtp. xxiv., bclwcen Biddle's 
Chap*, xiiil. and xxv. At prcMnl date same of iht matter ^vcn in regular 
diary form in Chap, xxiv, it summarily retrareiMfl ; but that could atiljr have 
been avadcd by cutliitg out the end i>f Chap. x;dii. and tlie beginning of the 
ptneat chapter — vrliich or count would have beett objectionable. One of the 
Clatsop codtoea, Clark I, coded with Jon. Sijtb ; the other, Lewis J, with Mar. 
30th ; both will have been disposed of as M»n as crvrtatn mailers, drawa from 
mtriea In Lewit J relating to the evacuation of the ton, arc AniRhed. The 
Mrrative then proceeds from Mar. 33d with a new codes, Lewit K.. running 
Mar. 3tht-May 33d. 1806. 
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neighborhood and retreated to the mountains. We were 
too poor to purchase other food from the Indians, so that 
we were sometimes reduced, notwithstanding all the exer- 
tions of our hunters, to a single day's provision in advance. 
The men, too, whom the constant rains and confinement had 
rendered unhealthy, might, we hoped, be benefited by leav- 
ing tlic coast and resuming the exercise of traveling. Wc 
therefore determined to leave Fort Clatsop, ascend the river 
slowly, consume the month of {p. zoj) March in the woody 
country, where we hoped to find subsistence, and in this way 
reach the plains about the ist of April, before which time 
it will be impossible to attempt crossing them ; for this pur- 
pose we began our preparations. 

During the winter we had been very industrious in dress- 
ing skins, so that we now had a sufficient quantity of cloth- 
ing, besides between 300 and 400 pairs of moccasins. But 
the whole stock of goods on which we are to depend, for the 
purchase either of horses or of food, during the long tour of 
nearly 4,000 miles, is so much diminished that it might all be 
tied in two handkerchiefs. We have in fact nothing but six 
blue robes, one of scarlet, a coat and hat of the United States 
Artillery uniform, five robes made of our large flag, and a 
few old clothes trimmed with ribbon. We therefore feel 
that our chief dependence must be on our guns, which for- 
tunately for us, are all in good order, as we had taken the 
precaution of bringing a number of extra locks, and one of 
our men proved to be an excellent artist in that way. The 
powder had been secured in leaden canisters, and though on 
many occasions they had been under water, it remained per- 
fectly dry. and we now found ourselves in possession of 140 
pounds of powder, and twice that quantity of lead, a stock 
quite sufficient for the route homeward. 

After much trafficking, wc at last succeeded in purchasing 
a canoe for a uniform coat and half a carrot of tobacco, and 
took a canoe from the Clatsops, as a reprisal for some elk 
which some of them had stolen from us in the winter. We 
were now ready to leave Fort Clatsop, but the rain pre- 
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ited US for several days fi 



vented us lor several days trom calking the canoes, and we 
were forced to wait for calm weather before wc could attempt 
to pass Point William. In the meantime we were visited by 
many of our neighbors, for the purpose of taking leave of us. 
The Clatsop [chief] Commowool has been the most kind and 
hospitable of all the Indians in this quarter ; we therefore 
gave him a certificate of the kindness andat-(>>.JO^) tention 
which we had received from him, and added a more substan- 
tial proof of our gratitude, the gift of all our houses and fur- 
niture. To the Chinnook chief Delashelwilt wc gave a cer- 
tificate of the same kind ; we also circulated among the 
natives several papers, one of which we also posted up in 
the fort, to the following effect : 

'* The object of this list is, that through the medium of same 
tivitized person, ivko may see the same, it may be made known to 
tk^-world, that the party consisting of the persons whose names 
are hereunto annexed, and who were sent out by the Govern' 
mmt of the United States to explore the interior of the con- 
tinent of North America, did penetrate the same by the way of 
the Missouri and Columbia rivers, to the discharge of the lat- 
ter into the Pacific ocean, where they arrived on t/ie 14th day 
of November, tSos, and departed the zjd day of March, tSod, 
am their return to tlte United States by the same route by wkieh 
they had come out." ' * 

• This pMper is gi*"i literally fnim l.ewii J 137, on p. 816. wrhich «x, tHyt 
date of Not. t4th, Msigaed in tbe document a* that of reaching the Pftctfic Ocean, 
i» tbM on which Cftptaia Lvwis, hsviDg led Itir m^in p«tty cnmped iim<le Paint 
Ellic«, went on to Cape DiuppointmenL Se« p. 7c>9. 

* B7 > rin^lu ouofllty, ihU note fell into the posseaion of Capt&in Hill, who, 
wlkilt on the coast of tbo Pacific, procured it from the natives. This note accom- 
paaied him on his royage to Canton, whence it arrived in the United States The 
following B an citiact ol a letter from a gctitlcman at Canton to hii friend in 
FbOaddpUa. 

" £xtraet «f m Ittttr from ^— ' ta ^— , m Pkiiad^lUtt. 

" CAtnatt, January, 1807. 
" I wrote you last hj the Govcmor Strang, (Captain] Clevctand, (ur Boiton ; 
ihe prasent it bfth^brij; Lydia, [Captain] liill, of ihv tame place. 

" Captain Hill, while on the coau, tnei tome Indtaa naiivei near the mouth 
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On the back of some of these papers we sketched (/. ^o^) 
the connection of the upper branches of the Missouri and 
Columbia rivers, with our route, and the track which we 
intended to follow on our return. This memorandum was 
all that we deemed it necessary to make ; for there seemed 
but tittle chance that any detailed report to our govern- 
ment, which we might leave in the hands of the savages, to 
be delivered to foreign traders, would ever reach the United 
States. To leave any of our men here, in hopes of their pro- 
curing a passage home in some transient vessel, would loo 
much weaken our party, which we must necessarily divide 
during our route ; besides that, we shall most probably be 
there ourselves sooner than any trader, who, after sjjcnding 
the next summer here, might go on some circuitous voyage. 

The rains and wind still conBned us to the fort ; but 
at last our provisions dwindled down to a single day's stock, 
and it became absolutely necessary to remove. We there- 
fore sent a few hunters ahead, and stopped the boats as well 
as we could with mud. 

Sutiday, March 2y{, [8o6." The canoes were loaded, and 



'M the Columbia river, who delivered to Iitni & pajxir. uf wliii:h I ctitlcMc joa a 
~ oopy. It had been cnmmitteil (olheirc^xI|•c by Captains Clnrkeand I^wk, who 
hid peaeunlcd to the I'aciftc ocean. The original ts a nnigh draft with a pea 
■ai their ouiwatd route, and thitt whidi tbey iatended retutniog by. Jiut belovr 
the junction of Madison's river, ihcy found an immcnte fall O'f three hundred 
and (ixty-two [a grtMs cx.iggention — see the mxt where the Great FatU of 
the Mi^u>iiri are d«crihcd, beginning at p. 383] feet perpendicnUr. This. I 
believe, exceeds in mogniludc any other known. From the natives Captain Hill 
teamed that tltcy were all in ^oud health and tpiritu ; had met roany diStcultics 
on their pmgreu, Erum vaiiuui tribes of [nrlianK, but had found them about the 
lourcesol the Miswuri very friendly, as were those on the Colnmbia river and 
the co*rt." (Oripiud Note.) 

■ There is, of coarse, no question of this date, Gam giive* the »rne day and 
hoar. Bui in a letter of Clark's, clsewheie prinlcd, it stands March 27th in tw» 
places. (Ily a curioiu coincidence, the date of evacuating Fort Mandan, April 
7lh, I&05, i« misprinted April I7lh in Jcffervm's Messige to Congress of Feb. 
l<)th, iSo6.> The spot thai left ho.'v never been tost sighl of. It wax fixed with 
alnolute precision, of course became liittorical, and liu been marked on moil 
maps ever since. We frequently bear of it in books of travel, etc. Thu« Ross 
Cos. an Aitorion by so. io the '* Beaver," who reached the Columbia in April. 
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at one o'clock in the afternoon we took final leave of Fort 
Clatsop. The wind was still higii, but the alternative of 
remaining without provisions was so unpleasant that wc 
hoped to be able to double Point William. We had scarcely 
left the fork when we niet Delashelwilt and a party of 20 
Chinnooks, who, understanding that we had been trying to 
procure a canoe, had brought one for sale. Being, however, 
already supplied, wc left them, and after getting out of 
Meriwether's bay, began to coast along the south side of 
the river. Wc doubled Point William without any injury, 
and at six o'clock reached, at the distance of 16 {p. J06) 
miles from Fort Clatsop, the mouth of a small [John Day *J 
creek, where wc found our hunters. They had been fortu- 
nate enough to kill two elk, but at such a distance that wc 
could not send for them before the next morning, 

March 24///, when they were brought in for breakfast. 
We then proceeded [at haU-past nine]. The country is cov- 
ered with a thick growth of timber; the water, however, is 

tStf. vinlcd the ipot : " the logs of the houi«s were atitl lUnding, and mnrlced 
with the naineB of KVeral of ibe party." The Narrative of \. K. Towiuctid, a 
OPted na(ur«lUt and uwcUteof Nutiall, vvtucii wu pub. Phtla., tS3g,|^v«s an- 
oOier Klinifoe (1834). "Oct. 14th, I walked to-dny &ruvind l1i<: bcadi to the fooit 
of Vonng's bftj. . . lo see the rcm&iiui of the hoose in which Lcn-ig &n<l Clirk's 
|Mft7 Raided. . . The logs of ivhich it iras composed arc still perfect, but the 
root ol bark liu dLui>i>Mfed, and th« whole vicinity in overgrown with thorn and 
wild curmot huthc^ . . One of Mr. Bimie'i children found a few days since a 
large filvcr medal, Mhich hud Xnxa brought here by Lewi* and Clark, and had 
probably been prcwnted to some cliief, who lost it. On one dde wax a htud, 
with (he name ' Th. Jefferson. Prctident of the United Stales, iBoi.'on the other, 
two handi Interlocked, lurrounded by a pipe and louiahawk : and above, the 
vortb * IVaoe and Friendship,' " (p. 356). This v, a perfect identification vf the 
nedal. A liitle later, in the forties or early fifties, there was a aw-mill on the 
»ite. Thus we read in Mrs. P. F, Victor's hook, pub. S. F'sco,, 1872 : " Not 
only have sidy yc^ars effaced all traces of their encampment, but n hnnie, which 
Ktood 00 Ibe ale in 1853, has qoite dba.p|)carcd, the site bciog overgrown with 
Irea 90 feet in beiEbl. Of a uw-mill wliich funii^hed lumber tu San Franciuo 
ta the ana Jtai, nothinj; now rcnalns except immetue bcda of half rotten saw- 
dtm, embedding one or tvro charred foundation timbers. A dense growth of 
wegetation corers the whole ground.*' The present a'^pect of the place is better 
known ttian what night be discovered by digging in the right spot. 
* Kckemahkc river <x creek of Nov. 27U1, 1805. p. 723, which tee. 
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shallow to the distance of four miles from shore ; and although 
there is a channel deep enough for canoes on the south side, 
yet as the tide was low we found some difficulty in passing 
along. At one o'clock wc reached the Cathlamali village,* 
where we halted for about two hours, and purchased some 
wappatoo and a dog for the invalids. This village we have 
already described as situated opposite the Seal islands; on 
one of these the Indians have placed their dead in canoes, 
raised on scaffolds above the reach of the tide. These peo- 
ple seem to be more fond of carving in wood than their 
neighbors, and have various specimens of their taste about 
the houses. The broad pieces supporting the roof, and the 
board through which doors are cut, arc the objects' on 
which they chietly display their ingenuity, and are orna- 
mented with curious figures, sometimes representing persons 
in a sitting posture supporting a burden. 

On resuming our route among the Seal Islands, wc mistook 
our way, which an Indian observing, he pursued us and put 
us into the right channel. He soon, however, embarrassed us 
by claiming the canoe we had taken from the Clatsops, and 
which he declared was his property. Wc had found it among 
the Clatsops, and seized it as a reprisal for a theft committed 
by that nation; but being unwilling to do an act of injustice 
to this Indian, and having no time to discuss the question of 
right, we compromised with him for an clk-sktn, with which 
he returned perfectly satisfied. We continued our route 
along the shore, and after making 15 miles camped at an 
old village of nine houses, opposite the lower village of the 
Wahkiacums.* Here we were overtaken by two Chinnooks, 

• IMiere is now Warren's Lmdiiig: stx pp. 7i>5, 731. Hugging th« south 
shore, they pa^ camp of Nov. 3&th, going along highlands which *et a little hack 
of the rir>er, and paat same tinaU creeks or sluices, among which arc two called 
Bear and Big ; Warren '» creek at the l<aniling. 

' Such object* are now commonly called totcm-posU, They aic found 
among the Indians of the whole northwest coast, often of immense aiie and 
carved in the moit fantanlic manner, .Some line specitneni ttiay he seen in the 
V. S. Xatlonal Miueum al Wa.«hington. 

* For the village, aff^itf which i& camp, see p. 701. Camp In Cklaop Cct., 
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who ifi.joy) camu to us after dark and spent the night at 
our camp. We found plenty of wood for fires, which were 
quite necessary, as the weather had become cold. 

Mar^k 25M. This morning proved so disagreeably cold 
that we did not set out before acvcn o'clock, when, having 
breakfasted, «re continued along [the channel between 
Tenasillihee island and] the south side of the river. The 
wind, however, as well a5 a strong current, was against us, 
so that we proceeded slowly. On landing for dinner at 
noon [at or near Clifton], we were joined by some Clatsops, 
who had been on a trading voyage to the Skilloots, and were 
now on their return loaded with dried anchovies, wappatoo, 
and sturgeon. After dinner we crossed the river fat head 
of Tenastllihcc island] to a large [Pugct] island along the 
[north] side of which we continued about a mile, till we 
reached a single house [about present site of CathlametJ 
occupied by three men, two women, and the same number 
of boys, all of the Cathlamah nation. They were engaged 
in fishing or trolling for sturgeon, of which they had caught 
about a dozen, but they asked so much for them that we 
were afraid to purchase. One of the men purchased the 
skin of a sea-otter in exchange for a dressed elk-skin and a 
handkerchief. Nearly adjoining this house was another 
party of Cathlamahs, who had been up the river on a fishing 
excursion, and been successful in procuring a lai^e supply, 
which they were not disposed to sell. 

VVe proceeded on to the head of the [Puget] island, and 
then crossed to the north* «dc of the river. Here the coast 
formed a continued swamp for several miles back, so that it 



Ore. bj- Foant Samuel (Kalalun«t, K«tl*m«t or CathUmd Poinl. p. 731), ncftr 
lower end of Tciukillilice bJand ; acf on the Hvcr u Skumaquca creek : sec Nov. 
7th, p. 700 ftod notes there. 

*Rc«iaoiub. "Continued our tout up the [Puget] kluid lo it's head tod 
paoed to ihfi KNUh ilde," Lewii K 4. Thiii b conlinned by the sutemcnt jiui 
bejrood thnt they camped el the cnlnocc of a small creek apfotitt camp or Nov. 
6th, 1805, which lust wrat on the r^ht (going dawn river). To>ni([hi'* CAinp is 
in a raanh on the right hand going up, left bank or south side, in Columbia Co., 
Ore- ; acnm the river are the bold headlands ol Cape Horn (see p. 70M, Nov . 6th}. 
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was late in the evening before we were able to reach a spot 
6t for our camp. At length wc discovered the entrance of a 
small creek, opposite the place [near Cape Horn] where we 
were camped on the 6th of November. Though the ground 
was tow and moist, yet the spot was slieltered from the u-ind, 
and wc resolved to pass the night there. We had made 15 
miles. Here wc found another party of Cathlamahs, who 
had established a temporary residence for the purposes o£ 
fishing stui^eon and taking seal, in both of which they had 
been successful. They gave us some of the flesh {fi. zoS) of 
the seal, which was a valuable addition to the lean elk. The 
low grounds which we passed are supplied with cottonwood. 
and the tree resembling the ash, except in its leaf, with red 
willow, broad-leaved willow, seven-bark, gooseberry, grecn- 
briar^ and the large-leaved thorn.* The wind was very high 
toward evening, and continued to blow so violently in the 
morning, 

March 26(h, that wc could not set out before eight o'clock. 
In the meantime, finding that one of our neighbors the 
Cathlamahs, by name Wallalc, was a person of distinction, 
wc gave hiin a medal of small size, with which he ^vas invested 
with the usual ceremonies. He appeared highly gratified, 
and requited us with a large sturgeon. The wind having 
abated, we proceeded to an old village, where wc halted for 
dinner, having met on the way Sahawacap," the principal 
chief of all the Cathlamahs, who was on his return from a 
trading voyage up the river with wappatoo and fish, some 
of which he gave us, and wc purchased a little more. At 
dinner we were overtaken by two Wahkiacums, who have 
been following us for 24 hours, with two dogs, for which 
they are importuning us to give them some tobacco ; but, aa 

* ColtoRwood, Pcpvluj trithixarpa; the tree resembling the &sh, etc., is th« 
brosd-Inrcd maple, Acrr mMropkyilum; ihe reiJ wil]ow U probably a sjwcieii of 
CoTHUi; the tcven-bark is Ihe Dauglax hanlhock, Spiraa lioHgfajJ; Ihe gooH^ 
berry is an uncertain ^»cie« of ffiin; (he grccn-hriaT, /fiiim urnnuj / the largo 
leaved ihorn. Cralagut douglasi. 

"> " SU)-hiLh-w8h-cap," LewU K 5. where tlic abgvc-niuncJ 'Wallde, moreover, 
ifi Wal-Ial'-lc 
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we have very little of that article left, they were obliged to 
go off di<^ppointed. We received at the same time an 
agreeable supply of three eagles and a large goose, brought 
in by the hunters. After dinner wc passed along the north 
shore opposite a high, 6ne bottom and dry prairie, at the 
upper end of which, near a grove of white-oak trees, is an 
i<iland which wc called Fanny's" island. There were some 
deer and elk at a distance in the prairie ; but, as wc could 
not stay to hunt, we continued till late in the evening, when 
wc camped on the next [now Fisher's] island above Fanny's. 
According to the estimate we made in descending the river," 
which we begin, however, to think was short, our journey of 
to-day was 18 miles. Some Indians came to us, but we were 
occupied in procuring wood, which wc found it difficult to 
i obtain in sufficient quantity for our purposes, and they 
therefore did not remain long. 

ifi. 30^) Afarck 2jtk. We set out early, and were soon 
joined by some Skilioots, with fish and roots for sale. At 
ten o'clock wc stopped to breakfast at two houses of the 



" " Elegint &nil extensive bottom on tbe South side &n>d in Uknd near it's 

Lapper point which we oUl Fuinf's !j.]iiad And bollom," Lewfit K 6, Fanny's 

u now Grim't, about 3 m. long ; and (he tipper end ol Kanny s bottom 

I it ihowB w 0*k Point by Commander WUkcs on Ibe U. 5. Explon'dg ExpedU 

tioa map of 1841. Captain Clark'* ]ronng»t Kslcr I'rancc* n the Lady Ihua com* 

plimented. For identificalimu of the variauE islands and other poinlx of lo-day's 

voyage, see p. 699 and note there. Wallace 'k iKlant), nuw large and n-cll marked, 

' oa the south side, between Pucet island and Fanny's or Grim's, may not have been 

. in i8os-^ : it isnoi rcetifjnizably iiuiiced in the Hi^tlury. On the other 

], Grim's tunds out very distinctly, nearer the v^uih than the north shore, 

a linte below Green Foiini. with the small liuU island at its lower end, near 

which NetjuaUy and Negi^lieook creeks fall in an the Wonhington xide, opposiie 

Iheupper(Oak) point of f-'anny's bottom. Opposite Green Point, Ore., isCleve. 

land'k LAoding, Wash.; ne«t above are Fiihct's and Walker's islands. Ti> 

' night's camp ta on the former one of theke. 

** " Agr e ea b ly 10 our esttmoie as wc dercndcd Uic river, we came 16 m. [March] 
S3 d., t6 m. the 34th., 15 m. the ssib., and t8 m. the 36tH., tho' I now thjntt 
our euimate in decciMling the river wa.s too thorl." \jtins K 7. Miles look and 
feel differently gdnj; np and down a river! According to the down-river es|j> 
mates here tecapitulaled, and thou);hl too short, the Expedilion has ascended 65 
pntcs from Fort Clatsop. See last note. 
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same nation, where we found our hunters [Drewyer and J. 
and R. Fields], who had not returned to camp last night; 
they had killed nothing. The inhabitants seemed vcr>' kind 
and hospitable. They gave almost the whole party as much 
as they could cat of dried anchovies, wappatoo, sturgeon, 
quamash, and a small white tuberous root, two inches long 
and as thick as a man's finger, which, when eaten raw, is 
crisp, milky, and of an agreeable flavor. The Indians also 
ut^ed us to remain with them all day. to hunt elk and deer, 
which they said were abundant in the neighborhood ; but as 
the weather would not permit us to dry and pitch our canoes, 
we declined their offer and proceeded. 

At the distance of two miles [further] we passed the 
entrance of Cowehskee river [see p. 698, Nov. 6th]. This 
stream discharges itself on the north side of the Columbia, 
about three miles above a remarkably high rocky knoll," the 
south side of which it washes in passing, and which is sepa- 
rated from the northern hills by a wide bottom of several 
miles in extent. The Coweliskee is 150 yards wide, deep 
and navigable, as the Indians assert, for a considerable dis- 
tance ; it most probably waters the country west and north of 
the range of mountains which crosses the Columbia between 
the Great Falls and rapids. On the lower side of this river, 
a few miles from its entrance into the Columbia, is the prin- 
cipal village of the Skilloots, a numerous people, differing. 



** Ml Cofiin, 14,0 feet high— « very contpicnouc object, immediately on the 
river's edge, isolilod by lowlands from the " northern hills," mentioned in the 
text, one o( which l& Mt. So]o, 4i»-500 leet hi|;h. It in a wonder do Euune wu 
^ven to thiii rock, u variuiu lexs striking formmtions were duly chrittened by 
the explorers. Mt. Coffin hu been to called for m&ny ytan. This and Coffia 
Rock (on the Oregon side, four or five miles ahave the miCtuth of the CowliU 
river) were tmm time immemAriivl places o( deposit nf ihe Aeati klinrlgines. and 
owe their English oanics lo being thus " Memkloosc Alalire." Vie should err, 
however. If we [ranalated il)i» tenn by f^nvtynrd, »epulcher, or the like, in the 
concrete sense of btLrioJ -ground. It means the pluceof the departed — happy 
huntine-grounds. lucky fishery, spirit-world, ghosiltnd, other side o( Jordan. 
Tutarui, Hades — or what you may choose to call that which you Imagine yon 
will go to when you die. Near mouth of the Cowlit* is Cottonwood island ; 
opposite the mouth is Rainier (town}; Cedar Landing tyi m. below this. 
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however, neither in language, dress, nor manners from the 
Clatsops, Chinnooks. and otiier nations at the mouth of the 
Columbia. With the ChJnnooks they have lately been at 
wrar. and though hostilities have ceased, yet they have not 
resumed their usual intercourse ; so that the Skilloots do not 
go as far as the sea, nor do the Chinnooks come higher up 
than the Seal islands, the trade between them being carried 
on by the Clatsops, Cathlamahs, and Wahkiacums. their 
mutual friends. On this same river, above the Skilloots, 
resides the nation called Hullooctell," of {p. srd) whom we 
learnt nothing, except that the nation was numerous. Late 
ia the evening we halted '* at the beginning of the bottom- 
land below [Elallah or] Deer island, after having made 20 
miles. Along the low grounds on the river were the cotton- 
wood [Papulus trichocarpa\t sweet-willow, oak, ash [Fraxinus 
ffrfgana\, broad-leaved ash [maple, Acer inacrophyllum], and 
a growth resembling the beech ; while the hills were occupied 
almost exclusively by different species of fir; the black alder 
\Ainus rubra] was common to the hilts as well as the low 
grounds. During the day we passed a number of fishing- 
camps on both sides of the river, and were constantly 
attended by smalt parties of the Skilloots, who behaved in 
the most orderly manner, and from whom we purchased as 
much fish and roots as we wanted on verj* moderate termjs. 
The night continued as the day had been, cold, wet, and dis- 
agreeable. 

Mtxrck 2%th. We left our camp at an early hour, and by 
nine o'clock reached an old Indian village on the left [northj 
side of Deer island. Here we found a party of our men 
whom we had sent on yesterday to hunt, and who now re- 
turned after killing seven deer in the course of the morning, 



** " Hol-loo-ct'tcll,'* Lewu K S : nothing further kno'A-n o[ tlicm ; probably 
a Saluhia tribe. They reap(>eju- in the F«liniate o^ II allooellcl. 

'* In Colunhia Co., Ore., at or near Enterprise Landing, a couple of mUcs 
above CaSd Rock *nd abont a miLc Ixlow Hunter'* ; immediately opfM>siie is 
Smdy iUantl and town of Kalama, Cowlitz Co., Wash. Dc«r island ihoi*-t Iaj|{e 
ca Clark*! map, irhen; it it charted by its pcncnt name. See pp^ 696, 697. 
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out of upward of a Imndrcd which they had seen. They were 
the common fallow-deer with long tails [Cartacus virgin- 
ianus macrurus], and though very poor arc better than the 
black-tailed fallow-deer of the coast \_C. calumbianus\, from 
which they differ materially. Soon after our arrival the 
weather became fair, and wc therefore immediately hauled 
the boats on shore, and having dried them by means of lai^c 
fires put on the pitch. We also took this opportunity of dry- 
ing our baggage; and as some of the hunters had not yet re- 
turned, it was deemed advisable to [lass the night at our pres- 
ent camp. This island, which has received from the Indians 
the appropriate name of Elalah [Elallah], or Deer island, 
is surrounded on the water-side by an abundant growth 
of Cottonwood, ash, and willow, while the interior consists 
chiefly of prairies interspersed with ponds. These afford 
refuge to great numbers of geese, ducks, large swan yCygaus 
^tucitiator], sandhill cranes, a few canvas-backed ducks [^Aris- 
tonetta vaUisnfria\, and particulariy {p. zti) the duckinmal- 
lard [Afias hoseax], the most abundant of all. There are 
also great numbers of snakes" resembling our garter-snakes 
in appearance, and like them not poisonons. Our hunters 
brought in three deer, a goose, some ducks, an eagle, and a 
tiger-cat \Lynx ru/us /asciatus]. Such is the extreme vor- 
acity of ihe vultures yPs^uefv^ypftus cafi/omianus], that they 
had devoured in the space of a few hours four of the deer 
killed this morning; and one f J. Fields] of our men declared 
that they had besides dragged a large buck about 30 yards, 
skinned it, and broken the backbone." Wc were visited 



**"OnthLsii[and tbcrs ar« ■ crealcr number of Gnnkn, than I had ever uen ia 
may other place ; they a)>peared sIido&I u numerous ha Ihe bbdes of ^ra» ; and 
aivt, specter u( Garter unakc," Gaxs, p. 193. Lewie K 10,11, (his date, has the 
long description of the duck. No. s& of Chap, xsiv., andaLso a good diacnoeisof 
the gnrtcr-'uuikca, which vicrc then new to science. Thin species wu not redis- 
covered Ii1] the Wilkc* Exploring Kxpcditinn, daring which speciinrns were 
taken at Puget Sound, on which Baii'l and Girnrd based the name Suiirniii 
pitbtrtHgi, after Dr. Chaile* Pickering, the ouUeclor (Serp. N, A. 1S53, p. 97). 

'* " When our men went for the deer, they fuuiKl thai the fowls had dcTOurcd 
four of the canu» ecitircly, except the bunics," Gau, p. 193, Mardi 3&th, 
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during the day by a large canoe with len Indians o( the 
Quathlapotic " nation, who reside about 17 miles above us. 
We advanced only five miles to-day. " 

Saturday, March 29M. At an early hour we proceeded 
along the side of Deer island and halted for breakfast at the 
upper end of it, which is properly the commencement of 
the great Columbian valley. We were here joined by three 
men of the Towahnahiook" nation, with whom we pro- 
ceeded, till at the distance of [4 [?] mites from our camp of 
last evening we reached a lai^e inlet or arm of the river, 
about 300 yards wide, up which they went to their villages. 
A short distance above this inlet a considerable river emp- 
ties from the north side of the Columbia. Its name is Cha- 
walinahiooks.*' It is about 150 yards wide, and at present 

>* One of the tribo of Upper Ctuoooks. of the Chinookan family, also tpcUcd 
Quuhlahpotle bjr L. and C. The name » u.iualiy spelled Cathlapollc. vid hiu 
been wy generally applied to the river now called Lewis'. See note *', p. 914. 

'* And were camped on the north lide of Deer island, about oppoulc the two 
ntuUl nlajidt, Martin'* and Burke's, behind which Bumi ctcelc falh in od the 
Wuhington side. Deer i«land i* 5 m. long bjr 1^ ni »idc*t par(, somewhat 
loaenge-Uiaped. and only separated lr:nn the Orciiou side by a uarrow- slough. 

* Mutake here. " We w«re joined by llirce men of the CLam-nah-min-iia- 
mnn nation." I^wis K i3, Mar. s^th. Towahnahiook, supposing that \o be 
the word, would indicnic the Towahlia. a SalUban tribe. In ifiby there were 97 
«i them left, all on the l.ummi Keservation. Wash. 

** "This iircam the natives call Cah-w&h-na-hi-ooks," Lcuis K 12. Soon 
the cades-map, K £9; Chah-wah'tia-ht-ooks on Clark's nupol; 1B14 ; in tlic 
Estimate, Tahwahnohiooks. However this gibberish wnni be ijielled, I have 
nmiMR to think that L. and C. were UDdn some misapprehension in using it i» 
itae itamc of the ptesent river. Unloa theee be tome radical etymological distlnc- 
tica between Towalmafaiooks tad Chnwahnahioolu, the same ia the name of the 
Dcs Chutes river, en the Oregon side above the Dalles, as we have already seen 
{jt. 657). The last note shows that there was a mistake in the text about the 
Indians met here. The native name of the river now in question, or at any rate 
d its main fork, is the same as that of tlic Indians next above mentioned— 
Qnalhlapolle, now tuoally Cathlapotte, to be fuaud charted in some such form »n 
various maps of comparalivcly modem dates. Perhaps in eonsequence of all this 
ttncertainty, this stream is now called Lewis' river. It is a large forked stream, 
both ibe main branches of which, called North and South Fork of Lewis' river, 
arise in the OMuntains of SkamnniaCo.. Wadi.. drain westward, through this 
and Clark Co., and only unite a little above the mouth of their conjoined courses. 
At the mouth of Lewis' nver is aUo the mouth of an entirdy lepaiatc stream, 
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discharges a large body of water, though the Indians assure 
us that a short distance above its mouth the navigation 
is obstructed by falls and rapids. Three miles beyond 
the inlet is an island [Jiachclor'sJ near the north shore of the 
river, behind the lower end of which is a village of Quath- 
lapotles," where we laiidcd about three o'clock. The 
village consists of 14 lar^e wooden houses. The people 
themselves received us very kindly, and voluntarily spread 
before us wappatoo and anchovies; but as soon as we fin- 
ished enjoying this hospitality, if it deserve that name, they 
began to ask us for presents. They were, however, per- 
fectly satisfied with the small articles which we distributed 
according to custom, and equally pleased with {/. 212) our 
purchasing some wappatoo, twelve dogs, and two sea-otter 
skins. We also gave the chief a small medal, which he, 
however, soon transferred to his wife. After remaining 
some time we embarked, and coasting along this island, 
which after the nation we called Quathlapotle island, camped 
for the night in a small prairie on the north side of the 
Columbia, having made by estimate 19 miles." The river 
is rising fast. 

Lake or Calapooyn riv«r, which rises abaut Vwicauver, especi&lly in % IaIcc there, 
and runs near)]' parallel with the Columbia (or lome 20-35 miles. This double 
dimnbogucnicnl Lakes place at the lower point oE Bachctor's island, immediately 
oppMtte Warrior Poiril — which poiRl i» the oharp lower end of ihe icimca«e 
Wappatoo island ol L, and C. (now Sauvic), jant alinve town af St. Ilclen'a, 
Columbia Co., Ore. Between the Wurior poinl o{ Wappstoo or Sauvie isUnd. 
and the Oregon mainland is ihe " large iiUei or arm " of the text — that is, Scap** 
poaw bay. into which mns ifac great %\'illame'lle slough, some 20 miles Inng, with 
its other end in the WiUamelic or Mulinomah riTCr, thus delimiting Wappatoo 
Island, Near ihe entrance of this inlet are the town and the creek called Milton 
(originally nameil as a British fui>4rading post). See p. 696, Nov. 5th. 

*• Or Cathlapotle*. They were a tribe of the Chinootutn stock, who spoke 
the KfttlamBt dialect. Their name i> from O&llap'otib, derived from that of 
the river Nip'oilh (Ya.h-koil on Stevens' map No. 3, as S. fork of Lewis' nver^. 
See also last note. 

** As the Columbia here mas about north, camp was rather on the east (right 
bank, left hand going up), in CUrk, Co.. Wash. DistAnccs seem overestimated 
to-day, and [his camp can hanlly he fixed wilhtn two or three miles. It must 
have been in the vicinity of Fale's Landing, as it was not far (roin camp of Nov. 
4lh. See p. 695. 
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In the course of the day we saw great numbers of geese, 
ducks, and large and small swans [Cj'gJtns buccinator and C. 
eoiumbianusX which last are very abundant in the ponds 
where the wappatoo grows, as ihcy fcird much on that root. 
Wc also observed the crested kingfisher [Cfryie alcyon], and 
the lai^e and small blackbird ; and this evening heard, 
without seeing, the large hoottng-owl. The frogs [Rana 
pretiosaf\ which wc have not found in the wet marshes 
near the entrance of the Columbia, arc- now croaking in the 
swamps and marshes with precisely the same note as in the 
United States. The gartcr-snakcs {Eutcsnia pickeringi J 
appear in vast quantities, and arc scattered through the 
prairies in large bundles of 40 or 50 entwined round each 
other. Among the moss on the rocks wc ob5cn>'cd a species 
of small wild onions [Clark Q 85 j growing so closely together 
as to form a perfect turf, and equal in flavor to the shives 
[chives or cives, Ailitim u/urnoprasum] of our gardens, which 
they resemble in appearance also. 

SHHday, March 30M. Soon after our departure we were 
met by three Clanaminamums,'* one of whom wc recognized 
as our companion yesterday. He pressed us very much to 
visit his countrymen on the inlet, but we !iad no time to 
make the circuit, and parted. Wc had not proceeded far 
before a party of Claxtars" and Cathlacumups*' passed us in 

** In the Eiitiniilc piinlrd CLuinBrmtnn&mutu. Preferable &p«lli[i); Clannali. 
minmmuD, a> Lewu K 15. ThcM; were a ChinociVan irilve, here (.■iiunicnLlc<i 
■"■■■^g the " Wajipalno " Indians ; their Tillage U charted nn the codcx-map on 
WappalOQ island. Thej' probably twmne extinct u a Mpar&tc body aboui 1S40. 

* So Lewis K IS : in the Ektimate printed CloduUr. Here we have v^xrx 
entirvl^ differeii! Imliaiu. These arc the Tlatscaoai, an Athapascan tribe, 
belcmeinc to the Pacific group of Athapascan stock, which lomterly resided on 
I SBiflll siream on the northwest tide nf Wappatoo Itlond, and hence were cnu- 
menlnl by Lewis and Clark among ihcir " Wappaloo " Indians. Accordin^j lo 
Ih. George Gibb*, whiMC inlormant was an old Indian, ihc TlatM^anoi " t<Jr- 
merty owne*] the prairies vn the TbihnlJs (Chcbali^) at the muiith kA the Skukum- 
chuck, bnt, on faUure of came, left the counlry, cros&cd the Calu.mbia river, 
and occupied the mogntaiiu to the strath " — which Matement tt noted by Powell 
aa too uncertain to be depended upon. There is a ri-ver and town of this name 
in Or^on south of the Columbia. 

** Calblahcumttpi*, Lewis K 15, or Cathlaciimupi, a« here and in the Estimate, 
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two canoes, on their way down the river ; and soon after we 
were met by several other canoes, filled with persons of dif- 
ferent tribes on each side of the river. We also passed 
several fishing-camps on Wappatoo " island, and then halted 
for breakfast on the north side of the river," near our camp 
of the 4th of November. Here wc were visited by several 
canoes from two villages on Wappaloo island ; the first, 
about (/. ^/j) two miles above us, is called Clahnaquah : ** 
the other, a mile above them, has the name of Multnomah. 
After higgling, much in the manner of those on the seacoast, 
these Indians gave us a sturgeon with some wappatoo and 

WVTC a tribe of Chinookan staclc, simply Itnown as mentioned by L«wis and 
Clftrk. Codex-map charts their village on we»t bank of Sc*j)px>*e bay. 

" An inTerrxltng " find " in the cudicci is a neveT-puhli>hcd map, Lewit K 3B, 
3>)— « pen-and-ink sketch in Clark's hand. It shaws the Columbia from the 
Cab wahnah looks (Lewis') lo the Qiuckuni! (Sandy) rivet, a lon(; readi of Ihe 
Multimmali, Ml Jeflciwn, etc. with the r»ide(i«so( thevariotu Cribei in thew 
poTbi. Some of ihc intricate Kcography about the mouths ot the Multnomah U 
clearly displayed. Wappatoo iiUnd ii a corupicuout feature cf ihU map ; it is 
of coune much more accurately charted than ns appenn on Clark's publt&hed 
map of 1814, and a doicn or more other islands, larfte and small, aie filled in. 
The reader will recall how miuch use Lewi* and Clark made of tht* name " Wap* 
pntoo "—lor the plant, for the greal Uland now in mention, for a wlinlc group of 
Indians— Ihoy even called the whole regi'^ti between the Cascade and Coast ranges 
Wappatoo valley, before they named it the Columbia valley, and it li conspicu- 
ously so lettered on Clark's map of 1814. llic island has hod many names. 04 
a whole, being called Multnomah and Willamelie in all their shifty spelling*, 
but uenu 10 pass now usually as Sauvie ot .Saurie*s island. Similarly, the 
xlough which isolates it U variously called ; on one map before me it is marked 
Warrior's Branch. I do not sec how any such terms arc better than the original 
distinctive and highly appropriate name Wappatoo given by L. and C, which 
ahuuld by all means be restored. The island is big enough to hare quite a 
geography of its own. Its most conspicuous feature is perhaps the hirge sheet 
of water called Stur];eoii luke. 

" *' 5 miles above Quitlilahpottc [Bachelor's] Island on the N.E. side we 
halted for breakfast," Lewis K r6. On the codex-map this island shows well, 
luvl above the mouth a( Cahwahniihiookii ^l^ewis") river, vith villi{e of Qnath* 
lapolles marked on tlir msinland bock of the itiland. 

** Clan-nah-quah, Lewlt K 16; Clanuahqueh of the Estimate; elsewhere 
Qahnaqua. A band of Chinookan *lock, only known as here noted by L. and 
C. The same is to be said of the Shotos next named. These are located on 
the codex-map on Lake (or Calapooya) river, and the " pond " near where they 
lived u shown there, 
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pashcquaw in exchange for small fish-hooks. As wc pro- 
ceeded we were joined by other Indians, and on coming 
opposite the Clahnaquah village were shown another village 
about two miles from the river on the northeast side, and 
behind a pond running parallel with it. Here they said the 
tribe called Shotos resided. About four o'clock the Indians 
all left us. Their chief object in accompanying us appeared 
to be to gratify curiosity ; but though they behaved in the 
most friendly manner, most of them were prepared with 
their instruments of war. About sunset we reached a beau- 
tiful prairie, opposite the middle of what wc had [Nov. 4th : 
sec p. 694J called Image-canoe island, and having made 23 
miles, camped for the night." In the prairie is a large pond 
Of lake, and an open grove of oak borders the back part. 
There are many deer and elk in the neighborhood, but they 
are very shy; and the annual fern, which is now abundant 
and dry, makes such a rustling as the hunters pass through 
it that they could not come within reach of the game, and 
we obtained nothing but a single duck. 

^farck ^tst. We set out very early, and at eight o'clock, 
landed on the north side of the river and breakfasted- 
Directly opposite is a large wooden house, belonging to the 
Shahala" nation, the inhabitants of which came over to see 
us. We had observed in descending the river last year [Nov. 
4th], that there were at the s.ime place 24 other houses, 
built of wood and covered with straw, all of which arc now 
destroyed. On inquiry the Indians informed us that their 
relations, whom we saw last fall, asually visit them at that 
season for the purpose of hunting deer and elk. and collect- 
ing wappatoo. but that they had lately returned to their 
permanent residence at the rapids — wc presume in order to 

■ Al « ncAt prcicnt »ite ot the histofic Fort Vancouver, and present location 
of Vancouver, county wal of Claik Co.. Wash. The " large potid or lake " ol 
tiw Mat is ti9W called Lake Vancouver, which discharGes into Lake or Cftla- 
pooy» river. « liiila lower down on which U the other "pond" or the tell, wbon 
the Shotos mided. 

" "Ne-«T<ho-hi-oo Tribe of ibeShft-hA-la Nation." located on the cvdex-map, 
Lewis K 38. on the S. side of the Columbia, as per text. Sec note **, p. 761, 
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prepare for the salmon season, as that fish will soon begin 
{p. 214) to run. At ten o'clock we resumed our route along 
the north side of the river, and havinfj passed Diamond and 
Whitc-brant islands, halted (or the night at tliclouer point of 
a handsome prairie. Our camp," which is 25 miles from 
that of last ni<;ht, is situated opposite the upper entrance of 
Quicksand [Sandy] river; a little below [camp] a stream [Seal 
or Washougal river] from the north empties into the Colum- 
bia, near the head of Whitcbrant island. It is about 80 yards 
wide, and at present discharges a large body of very clear 
water, which near the Columbia overflows its low banks and 
forms several large ponds. The natives inform us that this 
river is of no great extent, rises in the mountains near us 
[about Saddle Peak, in Skamania Co., Wash.], and at a mile 
from its mouth is divided into two nearly equal branches, 
both of which arc incapable of being navigated, on account 
of their numerous falls and rapids. Not being able to learn 
any Indian name, wc called it Seal river [p. 690, Nov. 3d], 
from the abundance of those animals near its mouth. At 
the same place we saw a summer-duck {Aix sponsa], or wood- 
duck, as it is sometimes called ; it is the same with that of 
the United States, and the first we have seen since entering 
the Rocky mountains last summer. The hunters, who had 
been obliged to halt below Seal river on account of the 
waTcs being loo high for their <mall canoe, returned after 
dark with the unwelcome news that game was scarce in that 
quarter. 

Tuesday. April \st. Three Indians followed us yesterday 

•* Text ii wnhigwoui om Io whethCT ctimp wa* above or hetow the mouth ot 
Se*l (Wdshougftl) rivcT, I,fwi» K lijhiu: " continunl our roul along the N. »icle 
of the river |iii&icil diamonil i>Iai!i1 nn'I whitcbrant hlHnd to the lower point of a 
b*iii)KUm jinuie o|j]}oiiitc to the up|)cr ciiLiaiia of the quii-ksaiitl river ; here wC 
encamjtcil having imvclcd 35 milc^ to-iUy. a little bclutv the upper point of the 
whitcbrant Island S«l river diKharEes." cic. Camp is therefore « lilllc above 
the mouth of the Washouf^l, at which i^ now town of LaCatnaa. CUik Co.. 
Wash., and hack of this ia a place called Tern I'rairie — recalling what ia said of 
firnt ill yesterday's ilincmry. for rivert and i&lands named tivday, lec p. 690. 
Nov, jd. On Wilkes' map, 1841, Seal river i> marked E*ct*» ; and QiucksaAd 
liver, Quiehd's. 
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and camped near us last nip;ht. On putting; to them a 
variety of questions relative to their country, ihcy assured 
us that Quicksand river, which we had hitherto deemed so 
considerable, extends no further than the soutliwest side of 
Mount Hood, u'hich is S. 85^ E., 40 miles distant from this 
place ; and it is moreover navigable for a very short distance 
only, in consequence of falls and rapids, and that no nation 
inhabits iu borders. Several other persons affirmed that it 
rose near Mount Hood, and Sci^cant Pryor, who was sent 
fwith two men] for the purpose of examining it, convinced 
us(/. 2/5)of the truth of their statement. He found the 
river 300 yards wide, though the channel was not more than 
50 >"ards wide and about 6 feet deep. The current was rapid, 
the water turbid ; the bed of tlie river was fonned entirely 
of quicksand ; the banks very low, and at present overflowed. 
He passed several islands, and at jj^ miles' distance a creek 
from the south, 50 yards wide ; his furthest course was six 
miles from the mouth of the river, but there it seemed to 
bend to the east, and he heard the noise of waterfalls. If 
Quicksand nvcr then does not go beyond Mount Hood, it 
must leave the valley a few miles from its entrance, and run 
nearly parallel with the Columbia. There must, therefore. 
be some other large river [*. <■.. the Multnomah"], which we 
have not yet seen, to water the extensive country between 
the mountains of the coast and Quicksand river; but the 
Indians could give us no satisfactory information of any 
such stream. 

Whilst we were making these inquiries a number of canoes 
came to us, and among the rest a number of families were 
descending the river. They told us that they lived at the 
Great Rapids, but that a great scarcity of provisions there 

* Tbit Iftrgcti of til iHtiiHariuoI Ihc Columbia, below the Snake, was octuallf 
OttMcd both VKpi by the Expedition, owing lo the sihmtmti ol it* principal 
(wovlh beliind iiUnib^-som« of tbe small Ulandi dow about the mouth of 
the ritwrare Haytlcii'«tTShaw"»), PearcyV Rnmu/». Cuuii, luiil Niggw Torn— 
cboneh tbcj- conrcUl]' notnl (he tbikc of iis lower opening <scv note ", p. g[4, 
Mar. aqth). But aovr tbey iafcr that ihere must be some »cb rircr. and to-mor- 
■ow Captatt) Ctark la oamlng back to look the matter up. See Apr. 31], beyond. 
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had induced them to come down in hopes of finding subsist- 
ence in this fertile valley. All those who lived at the rapids, 
as well as the nations above them, were in much distress for 
want of food, having consumed their winter store of dried 
6sh : and not expecting the return of the salmon before the 
next full moon, which will happen on the 2d of May, this 
intelligence was disagreeable and embarrassing. From the 
falls to the Chopunnish nation the plains afTord no deer, elk, 
or antelope on which we can rely for subsistence. The 
horses are very poor at this season, and the dogs must be in 
the same condition if their food, the fish, has failed; so that 
we had calculated entirely on purchasing fish. On the other 
hand, it is obviously inexpedient to wait for the return of the 
salmon, since in that case wc might not reach the Missouri 
before the ice would prevent our navigating it. We might 
besides hazard the loss of our horses, for the (/.?/(5)Chopun- 
nish. with whom we left them, intend crossing the [Bitter- 
root and Rocky] mountains as early as possible, which is 
about the beginning of May, and would take our horses with 
them, or suffer them to disperse; in either of which cases the 
passage of the mountains will be almost impracticable. We, 
therefore, after much deliberation, decided to remain here 
till we could collect meat enough to last us till we reach the 
Chopunnish nation, and to obtain canoes from the natives as 
wc ascend, either in exchange for our periogues or by pur- 
chasing them with skins and merchandise. These canoes 
may in turn be exchanged for horses with the natives of the 
plains, till we obtain enough to travel altogether by land. 
On reaching the southeast branch [Lewis' river] of the Colum- 
bia, four or five men shall be sent on to the Chopunnish to 
have our horses in readiness. Thus we shall have a stock of 
horses sufficient to transport our baggage and to supply us 
with provisions, for we now perceive that they will form our 
only certain resource for food. 

The hunters returned from the opposite side of the river 
with some deer and elk. which were abundant there, as were 
also the tracks of the black bear ; while on the north side we 
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could kill nothing. In the course of our dealings tojay we 
purchased a canoe from an Indian, for which wc gave six 
fathoms of wampum beads. He seemed perfectly satisfied 
and went away, but returned soon after, canceled the bar- 
gain, and giving back the wampum requested that wc would 
restore him the canoe. To this we consented, as we knew 
this method of trading to be very common and deemed per- 
fectly fair. 

Aptii 2d. Being now determined to collect as much meat 
as pos»ble, two parties, consisting of nine men, were sent 
over the river to hunt; three were ordered to range the 
country on this side, while all the rest were employed in 
cutting and scaffolding the meat which we had already. 
About eight o'clock several canoes arrived to visit us, and 
among the rest were two young men who were pointed out 
as Cas- (>». 2if) hooks.** On inquiry, they said that their 
nation resided at the falls of a lai^e river which empties 
into the south side of the Columbia a few miles below us, 
and they drew a map" of the country with a coal on a mat. 
In order to verify this information, Captain Clark persuaded 
one of the young men, by a present of a burning-glass, to 
accompany him to this river, in search of which he imme- 
diately set out with a canoe and seven of our men. After 
his departure other canoes arrived from above, bringing fami- 
lies of women and children, who confirmed the accounts 
of a scarcity of provisions. One of these families, consist- 
ing of ten or twelve persons, camped near us and behaved 
perfectly well. The hunters on this side of the [Columbia] 
river returned with only the skins of two deer, the animals 
being too poor for use. 

April yi. A considerable .number of Indians crowded 

^ Cuh-hooks, Lcwii K 30, cltcwhere Ciuhtwkii kc notice of ihem in the Esli> 
nuu. which is tbont »& that is known of these IndJaiu, who were probftbly of 
Chinook an uock. See the Netnolquinncr note. p. 934. 

* This map, irtssfcTTed by CUrk to pApcr, now Mcnpics Lewis K aS. 99. Il 
limcn Chuk'v trip of Apr, ad and 3d. marks his camp Qin the MHllnomah. iocatci 
the tribe* nnmed in the tent tA Apr. 30th. and thows many other interesUng 
poiUS. See note •*, p. 916, and note •', p. gi;. 
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about us t(Mlay, many of whom came from the upper part 
of the river. These poor wretches confirm the reports of 
scarcity among the nations above ; which, indeed, their 
appearance sufficiently proved, (or they seemed almost 
starved, and greedily picked the bones and refuse meat 
thrown away by us. 

In the evening [6 p. m.] Captain Clark returned from his 
excursion. On setting out yesterday at half-past eleven 
o'clock, he directed his course along the south side of the 
[Columbia] river, where, at the distance of eight miles, he 
passed a village of the Nechacohee" tribe, belonging to the 
Eloot nation. The village itself is small, and being situated 
behind Diamond island, was concealed from our view as we 
passed both times along the northern shore. He continued 
till three o'clock, when he landed at the single house already 
mentioned [p. 917] as the only remains of a village of 24 
straw huts. Along the shore were great numbers of small 
canoes for gathering wappatoo, which were left by the Sha- 
halas, who visit the place annually. The present inhabitants 
of the house are part of the Ncerchokioo tribe of the same 
[Shahala] nation. On entering one of the apartments of the 
house. Captain Clark offered several articles to the Indians in 
ex- ijf. 318) change for wappatoo ; but they appeared sullen 
and ill-humored, and refused to give him any. He therefore 
sat down by the fire opposite the men, and taking a port-fire 
match from his pocket, threw a small piece of it into the 
flame ; at the same time he took his pocket-compass, and by 
means of a magnet, which happened to be in, his inkhorn, 
made the needle turn round vcr>- briskly. The match now 
took fire and burned violently, on which the Indians, terrified 
at this strange exhibition, immediately brought a quantity 
of wappatoo and laid it at his feet, begging him to put out 



*■ So on the coicJt-map, Lewis K 38, which loaies the Tillage opposite Dia«] 
mnnd iitland : N«chftcokce o( tlie Eslimate : aUo Ncchecolee, and better N«ch«> 
coke. A Chinonk&n tribe, only known fts given by Lewis and Clurk. The »ine 
u 10 be Mid or the Ncerchokioo next nuned. For Eloot in the above pungraph 
rend Echclooi. und sec note ", p. 673. 
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the bad Gre, while an old woman continued to speak with 
great vehemence, as if praying and imploring protection. 
Having received the roots, Captain Clark put up the com- 
pass, and as the match went out of itself tranquillity was 
restored, though the women and children still took refuge 
in Uieir beds and behind the men. He now paid them for 
what he had used, and after lighting his pipe and smoking 
with them, continued down the river. 

He now found what we had called Image*canoe island to 
consist of three islands, the one in the middle concealing the 
opening bet\vecn ihe other two in such a way as to present 
to us on the opposite side of the river the appearance of a 
single island. At the lower point of the third, 13 miles 
below the last village, he entered the mouth of a lar^c river, 
which is concealed by three small islands in its mouth from 
those who descend or go up the Columbia. This river, 
which the Indianscall Multnomah, from a nation of the same 
name residing near it on Wappatoo island, enters the Colum- 
bia 140 miles from the mouth of the latter river, of which it 
may justly be considered as forming one-fnurth, thaugh it 
has now fallen 18 inches below its greatest annual height. 
From its entrance Mount Regnier" bears nearly north, and 
MountSt. Helen's [Helena] north, with a very high liumpcd 
mountain [Mount Adams. Yakima Co., Wa&h.] a little to the 
east of it, which seems to lie in the same chain with the conic- 
pointed mountains before mentioned. Mount Hood bore 
due east, and {p. zig) Captain Clark now discovered to the 
southeast a mountain which he had not yet seen, to which he 
gave the name of Mount Jefferson [Wasco Co., Ore.] Like 
Mount St. Helen's, its figure is a regular cone, covered with 
snow; it is probably of equal height with that mountain, 
though being more distant, so targe a portion of it docs not 
appear above the range of mountains which lie between these 
and this point. 

Soon after entering the Multnomah he was met by an old 

** Ml. Rainier. 10 edited, 14,444 (U high, whuie right and tnie n&me is Taf^ma. 
•t proven ftod iDfiUcd by tbe Tocotna Academy of Science.^ 
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Indian descending the river alone In a canoe. After some 
conversation with him the pilot iiiformcd Captain Claric that 
this old man belonged to the Clackamos nation," who reside 
on a river 40 miles up the Multnomah. The current of this 
latter river is as gentle as that o! the Columbia; its surface 
is smooth and even, and it appears to possess water enough 
for the largest ship, ^incc, on sounding with a line of five 
fathoms, he could find no bottom for at least one-third of 
the width of the stream. At the distance of seven miles he 
passed a sluice or opening on the right," 80 yards wide, 
which scparatL's Wappatoo island from the continent by 
emptying into the inlet below. Three miles further up he 
reached a large wooden house on the east side, where he 
intended to sleep, but on entering the rooms he found such 
swarms of fleas that he preferred lying on the ground in the 
neighborhood. The guide informed him that this house is 
the temporary residence of the Nemalquinner" tribe of the 
Cufihook nation, who reside just below the falls of the Mult- 
nomah, but come down here occasionally to collect wappa. 
too. It was 30 feet long, and 40 deep, built of broad boards, 

" Firet "Clark-i-inui Nation, II towiifc," on Cltri's codcx-map. Lc«rw K s8, 
strung lUnng n river headed straight Jrctm ClarkV Ml. JefTenan, ancl brougbt laio 
the MullDomah " 40 mile^ op," Prinlcd also Clarhamut in the EttinuUe. On 
Cluli'&map. i3i4, printeil Ctack-a-mua, and the river horn Ml. Jclenondenoied 
u Chtckamus. ELcwhcrc Clickamiu, elc; prefernlily now dftckama, pi. 
CUckunas : latter form it present TAiae of tht counl]' in Or^on next south oE 
Multnomah Co.. and of a inwri in that county on the railroad bctn-ccn Oregon 
City and TortUnd. Tlie Clnckania n one of the bcM knnnTi Tpper Chinookuk 
tdbca. There arc 01 were lately left some $0 or 60 of these Indians *t the 
Cr&nde Ronde Agency in Oregon. 

"On h:» right as he ascended ihe Mnllnomah or Willnmette. Thi« ix the 
uppeT opening of the ercat slnii^ of the «a.me name, wboK lower end debouches 
in Scappoo&e bay by Warrior Point. See note *'. p. 914. The solitary Nemol* 
quinner houite he pruenily observes wu sUndiny abuut ihc present ute of St. 
John, five or ax miles below Portland. 

*" So on Ihe codcx-nwp, Lewis K sS, and Clark's camp on the Multnoouh 
there niarkcd. The locality which Clark makca ten miles up river is certainl/ 
not so far^prohably nboiit St. John. The Iwo milrs larlher he goes to-moirow 
would brinji hini about Waud's Ulufl and Swan I«[and, whence it i« still three or 
(our miles to Portland. No more is known of the Nemolquinners (lian L>. aoid 
C. give. They wen of Chinookan stodk. 
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covered with the bark of white cedar; the floor on a level 
with the surface of the earth, and the arrangement of the 
interior like those near the seacoast. The inhabitants had 
left their canoes, mats, bladders, train-oil, baskets, bowls, and 
trenchers lying about the house at the mercy of every visi- 
tor — a proof, indeed, of mutual respect for the property of 
each other, though we have had very conclusive evidence 
that the property of white men is (/. 220) not deemed equally 
sacred. The guide informed him further that a small dis- 
tance above were two bayous, on which were a number of 
small houses belonging to the Cushooks, but that the inhab- 
itants had all gone up to the falls of the Multnomah (or the 
purpose of 6shing. 

Early next morning Captain Clark proceeded up the river, 
which, during the night, had fallen about five inches. At 
the distance of two miles" he came to the center of a bend 
under the high lands on the right side, from which its course, 
as could be discerned, was to the E.S.E. At this place the 
Multnomah is 500 yards wide, and for half that distance 
across the cord of five fathoms would not reach the bottom. 
It appears to be washing away its banks, and has more sand- 
bars and willow points than the Columbia. Its regular, gentle 
current, the depth, smoothness, and uniformity with which 
it rolls its vast body of water, prove that its supplies are at 
once distant and regular; nor, judging from its appearance 
and courses, is it rash to believe that the Multnomah and its 
tributary streams water the vast extent of country between 
the western mountains and those of the seacoast, as far, per- 
haps, as the waters of the Gulf of California. About eleven 
o'clock he reached the house of the Neerchokioo, which he 
found to contain eight families; but they were all so much 



o The end of his reconiwamm, thoagh the text leaves this to be discovered. 
For >t II o'clock >. m. he bed diuenJeJ ittv Multnomah, and got up the 
Columbia as far k the house of the Nenchokioo which Mood on the Oregon tide 
of the latter livcr; al 3 p. m. he was at the Ncchecolcc vilUfrc, opposite 
DistBond niand. and man afterwani reacheil camp. The hialu* in the tut is 
b etwe en the words " Ualf ol Califiumb " and " About eleven a'cl<Kk." 
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alarmed at his presence, nntwithstandmg his visit yesterday, 
that he remained a very few minutes only. Soon after setting 
out he met five canoes filled with the same number of fami- 
lies belonging to the Shahala nation. They were descending 
the river in search of subsistence, and seemed very desirous 
of coming alongside of the boat ; but as there were 2i men 
on board, and the guide said that all these Shahalas, as well 
as their relations at the house which we had just left, were 
mischievous, bad men, they were not suffered to approach. 
At three o'clock he halted for an hour at the Nechccolcc 
house, where his guide resided. 

This lai^e building is 226 feet in front, entirely (/. iii) 
above ground, and may be considered as a single house, 
because the whole is under one roof; otherwise it would 
seem more like a range of buildings, as it is divided into 
seven distinct apartments, each 30 feet square, by means of 
broad boards set on end from the floor to the roof. The 
apartments are separated from each other by a passage or 
alley four feet wide, extending through the whole depth of 
the house, and the only entrance is from this alley, through 
a small hole about 22 inches wide, and not more than 3 feet 
high. The roof is formed of rafters with round poles laid on 
them longitudinally. Tlic whole is covered with a double 
row of the bark of the white cedar, extending from the top 
18 inches over the eaves, and secured as well as smoothed 
by splinters of dried fir, inserted through it at regular dis- 
tances. In this manner the roof is made light, strong, and 
durable. Near this house are the remains of several other 
large buildings, sunk in the ground, and constructed like 
those we had seen at the great narrows of the Columbia, 
belonging to the Eloots, with whom these people claim an 
affinity. In manner and dress these Nechecolces differ but 
little from the Quathlapotlcs and others of this neighbor- 
hood ; but their language is the same used by the Eloots, 
and though it has some word:* in common with the dialects 
spoken here, yet the whole air of the language is obviously 
different. The men, too, arc larger, and both sexes better 
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formed than among; the nationii below; and the females are 
distinguished by wearing larger and longer robes — which are 
generally o( deer-skin dressed in the hair — than the neighbor- 
ing women. In the house were several old people of both 
sexes, who were treated with much respect, and still seemed 
healthy, though most of them were perfectly blind. On 
inquiring the cause of the decline of their village, an old 
man. the father of the guide, and a person of some distinc- 
tion, brought forward a woman very much marked with the 
smallpox, saying that when a girl she was very near dying 
with the disorder which had {p. 222) left those marks, and 
that all the inhabitants of the houses now in ruins had fallen 
victims to the same disease. From tlie apparent age of the 
woman, connected with her siie at the time of her illness. 
Captain Clark judged that the sickness must have been about 
30 years ago, the period about which we have supposed that 
smallpox prevailed on the scacoast. He entered into a long 
conversation with regard to the adjacent country and its 
inhabitants, which the old man explained with great intelli- 
gence, and then drew with his finger, in the dust, a sketch of 
Multnomah river and Wappatoo island. This Captain Clark 
copied" and preserved. He now purchased five dugs, and 
taking leave of the Nechecolee village, returned to camp. 

" To be incorpomcd with the Cuhook m^p mentioned on p. 931, and ia 
nute** there : see aImj note *^, p. 91b. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE COLUMBIA FROM SANDY RIVER TO THE DALLES. 

OcuntioB to bnu— Pwtleulcr loeoont *f Atii1>tB0mah nm. Bit— W«(ip»[oc iiland and iolM— 
WappsUo-njoti — Wnppatooor Cnluinbci valley — Luge fin — DoUny and kMLo^ — CUck* 
■Un, Caltilacumupi, C>llil<ashi)i>uhk, Cathlaeoim I u p». Cluiiumininiiiiu. Clulniaqiulu. 
Ql»thUp<Kltl.Sh9t«*,Cuh1ahawt. ill Mullnonuih Indiini — C1u:>uiiigs riivr anil Indian* 
— Cuihooki asd Ctwhcowahk — Cal*hi)ne*i)i»~Chai*<:ten ol the Mullnamah lulioo*— A 
bear klllal— The woytgw naunwd April tib — Dcicnilvn liy the iteaThei — Huntcn Knl out 
—WahcLclUhiandCtahclstUh*— Cbillucklt((^u<vt~ReKon rock—Branl Ulud-CUKcli^ 
lohi — Rocky Moualuin Buil — TlwUnuv] KaiiiJi or Oitcxdet— Tedioua and 1al>arifiu> tenriDC 
— Thieviih WahcUllBht— Coltition willv [haoi — Their jood (liie( — Eluoti — Loia o[ ■ c«i»« 
•— Scuen milB in ihrvs dira^-Tha laas portAf* nude — Vehtiuhi and thm ▼illag*— Cni- 
lUlc't H*e(— Canoe cneli—Wci>clt»ckwillacui»—Snackuho]»—SccuIeherr4ck—C*Uf*ot 
ri*er— ^uinelt creek— Labkhc'i il*«r— Accaunt of tbe CclumtiA from (tie Rapida lo tba 
Narrowt (Caacadei to tb* DaIlM>— Altem^ lo procure tianc*. 

apRIDAY, April 4th. 1804. The hunters were stjll out in 
«|l every direction. Those [Gass' party] from the opposite 
side of the river returned with the flesh of a bear fkilled by 
Collins] and some venison, but that of six deer and an elk 
which they had killed was so meager and unfit for use that 
they had left it in the woods. Two other deer were brought 
in ; but as the game seemed poor we dispatched a large 
party [Gibson, Shannon, Howard, and Wiser] to some low 
grounds on the south, six miles above us, to hunt there until 
our arrival. As usual many of the Indians came to our 
camp, some descending the rivers with their famihes. and 
others from below, with no object except to gratify their 
curiosity. 

The visit of Captain Clark to the Multnomahs enabled us 
to combine all that wc had seen or learned of the neighbor- 
ing countries and nations. The most important spot is 
Wappatoo island, a large extent of country lying between 
the Multnomah and an arm of the Columbia, which flatter, 
now called Willamette Slough] we have called Wappatoo 
inlet, and separated from the mainland by a sluice 80 yards 
wide, which at the distance {/>. £24) '^^ s«vcn miles up the 
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Multnomah connects that river with the inlet. The Island 
thus formed is about 20 miles long, and varies in breadth 
from five to ten miles; the land is high, oxtrcmely fertile, 
and on most parts supplied with a heavy growth of 
Cottonwood, ash, large-leaved ash, and sweet-willow; 
the black alder common to the coast having now dis- 
appeared. 

But the chief wealth of this island consists of the numer- 
ous ponds in the interior, abounding with the common 
arrowhead (sagittaria sagittifolla {S(tgitiaruj variabilis]) to 
the root of which is attached a bulb growing beneath it in 
the mud. This bulb, to which the Indians give the name of 
wappatoo, is the great article of food, and almost the staple 
article of commerce on the Columbia. It is never out of sea- 
son ; so that at all times of the year the valley is frequented 
by the neighboring Indians who come to gather it. It is 
collected chiefJy by the women, who employ for the purpose 
canoes from 10 to 14 feet in length, about 2 feet wide and 9 
inches deep, and tapering from the middle, whcfe they are 
about 20 inches wide. They arc sufficient to contain a single 
person and several bushels of roots, yet so very light that a 
woman can carry them with case. She takes one of these 
canoes into a pond where the water is as high as the breast, 
and by means of her toes separates from the root this bulb, 
which on being freed from the mud rises immediately to the 
surface of the water, and is thrown into the canoe. In this 
manner these patient females remain in the water for several 
hours, even in the depth of winter. This plant is found 
through the whole extent of the valley in which wc 
now are, but does not grow on the Columbia farther east- 
ward. 

Thij valley is bounded westward by the mountainous 
country bordering the coast, from which it extends eastward 
30 miles in a direct line, till it is closed by the range of 
mountains crossing the Columbia above the Great Falls. Its 
length from north to south we are unable to determine, but 
we believe that the valley must extend to a great distance. 
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It is in fact the only desirable situation for a (/. 22s) settle- 
ment on the western side of the Rocky mountains, and being 
naturally fertile, would, if properly cultivated, afford subsist-^ 
cnce for 4O,0cX) or 50,000 souls. The highlands arc gener- 
ally of a dark rich loam, not much injured by stones; though 
waving they are by no means too steep for cultivation, and 
a few miles from the river they widen, at least on the north 
side, into rich extensive prairies. The timber on them is 
abundant, and consists almost exclusively of the several 
species of 6r already described, some of which grow to a 
great height. \Vu measured a fallen tree of that species, and 
found that, including the stump of about six feet, it was 518 
feet in length, though its diameter was only three feet. The 
dogwood [tTfJrwuj nuffal/i] is also abundant on the uplands ; 
it differs from that of the United States in having a much 
smoother bark and in being much larger, the trunk attaining 
a diameter of nearly two feet. There is some white cedar 
of a large size, but no pine of any kind. In the bottom-lands 
are the cot\onwood, ash, large-leaved ash, and sweet-willow. 
Interspersed with these are the pashequaw, shanataque. and 
compound fern, of which the natives use the roots ; the red i 
flowering currant abounds on the upland, while along the 
river-bottoms grow luxuriantly the watercress, strawberry, 
cinquefoil, narrow^dock, sand-rush, and flowering pea, which 
latter is not yet in bloom. There is also a species of bear's- 
claw now blooming, but the lai^e-leaved thorn has dis- 
appeared, nor do we see any longer the huckleberry, the 
shallun, or any of the other evergreen shrubs which bear 
berries, except that species the leaf of which has a prickly 
margin. 

Among the animals we observe the martin, small geese, 
small speckled woodpecker with a white back [Pkus vWosus 
Aarrt'si], blue-crested corvus [CyiTnociila itelUri\ ravens, 
crows, c^les, vultures, and hawks. The melIo%v bug, long- 
legged spider, butterfly, blowingfly, and tick, have already 
made their appearance, but none [some] of all these are 
distinguished from animals (/. 226) of the same sort in the 
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United States. The mosquitoes, too, have resumed their 
visits, but are not yet troublesome.' 

The nations which inhabit this fertile neighborhood are 
very numerous. Wappatoo inlet extends, 300 yards ^vide, 
for ten or twelve miles lo the south, as far as the hills, near 
which it receives the waters of a small creek' whose sources 
are not far from those of the Killamuck [Tillamook] river. 
On that creek resides the Clackstar* nation, a numerous 
people of 1.200 souls, who subsist on fish and wappatoo, and 
who trade by means of the Killamuck river with the nation 
of that name on the seacoast. Lower down the inlet, 
toward the Columbia, is the tribe called Cathlacumup. On 
the sluice which connects the inlet with the Multnomah are 
the tribes Cathlanahquiah and Cathlacomatup; on Wappa- 
too island, the tribes of Clannahminamun and Clahnaquah. 

' The pJAnts«ndamina]s grouped under Apr. 4th are nuinly ai per Clark Q go, 
qi, Le«r» K 3), wheft "loellow'* bi4; U (or " inellon " bug, i.e., melon-bug, 
ben IIICSIUI18 Zh'airofua tt>ror, ihc Faci&c coait rcprescatative ot our KHmmon 
duywauHM, D. dutdtfimpntulau. 

* ApptrcoUy the Scappome, Columbia Co., Ore. CtarV* cod«x-ioap, Lewis K 
30. duvts it, and markt Ihe Clackstar village at its mouih. The Bcvtml other 
Iribea oaincd in ihLi paragraph are abo there litid down. An old po*t of the 
Hadioa's Ba; Campany was located hereahontt. namevl Milton. It gave natns 
alao to a creek falUng into Skapoo^h or Scappoosc bay. 

■ For Indian* already mentioned, whose namet recui in thli paragraph, i,ce 
pnccding noies in the last chapter. For Clacknar*, tee note **, p. 915. 

Tlw Cathlanaquiahs (so in the Estimate niso, but Cath-loh-nah-quiah on the 
sedex-mapt were a nnal] body of QiincwlLaa stock, speaking the Katlimet dinlect. 
aa the S.W. side of Wappatoo island. The aarae is more properly CatliU 
■akMulq. (nxB th« rtrer Nakoaitg. 

The Cathlaconatap* of the text are chAned on the codex-map ns Ca(h-lBh> 
coa)>mah-tup. 

Tbe Shoto vQlage ts diarted on Ihc codex-map on tlie north bank ol Lake 
liver, at a place where ihit river vridens into a tlough or narrow pond, a thort 
■BtWirr w«st of Lake Vancouver. 

Tbe Caihlahaws were alsoa Chioookan tribe. 

The Chahcawohc. in the Estimate Charcnwnhs. also Charcowa.4, were inothci 
Chinookan tribe located a; slntcd in the lent. Their village is charted Char- 
cow4h«mthe codex-map already often cited, on the Multnoromh, next obove 
IIm Caabooks, jwl beyond >an>e mountains through which the river i« rcprexenled 
■a p«'-t*n on its left bank opposite tnuuth of n unall river making Irotn the 
cgniderably south of lb* Clackamas. 
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Immediately opposite, near the Towahnahiooks [Chawah- 
nahiooks river, i. e., Lewis'], are the Quatlilapotlcs ; higher 
up on this side of the Columbia, the Shotos. All these tribes, 
as well as the Cathlahaws, who live somewhat lower on the 
river, and have an old village on Deer Island, may be con- 
sidered as parts of the great Multnomah nation, which has 
its principal residence on Wappatoo island, near the mouth 
of the large river to which they give theirname. Forty miles 
above its junction with the Columbia, it receives the waters 
of the Clackamos, a river which may be traced through a 
woody and fertile country to its sources on Mount Jefferson, 
almost to the foot of which it is navigable for canoes. A 
nation of the same name resides in 1 1 villages along its 
borders ; they live chiefly on fish and roots, which abound in 
the Clackamos and along its banks, though they sometimes 
descend to the Columbia to gather wappatoo, where they 
cannot be distinguished by dress, manners, or language from 
the tribes of Multnomahs. Two days' journey from the CoU 
umbia, or about 20 miles beyond the entrance of the Clacka- 
mos, arc the falls of the Multnomah.' At this place are the 
permanent residences of the Cushooks {p. zsy) and Chahco- 
wahs, two tribes who arc attracted to that place by the fish, 
and by the convenience of trading, across the mountains and 
down Killamuck river, with the nation of Kitlamucks, from 
whom they procure train-oil. These falls arc occasioned by 
the passage of a high range of mountains, beyond which the 
country stretches into a vast level plain, wholly destitute of 
timber. As far as the Indians with whom we conversed had 
ever penetrated that country, it is inhabited by a nation 
called Calahpoewah,' a very numerous people whose villages, 

■ Koi CO be confounded with the beautiful cascade on the Oregon side of 
the Columbia, ni»w cidlrri Mulinomali FalU, nor uHth n place there of th« wine 
nftmc. Thne ue below the Cascades of the Columhii. and wc shall soon pass 
them, going up river. See p. ijjj, 

» Col.lflh-po-e-wah, Clark, in K a8; tj villages chatted. These ore entirely dif- 
ferent itam any of the other (rit)c« roenlioned in lhi» lULragmph. Though chuxcd 
by Keane as Chinonkt, they belong to n iliflcrcnt UngniiKtic stock, now called the 
Kalapooian family, to which they give name. The Calahpoewuh of Lewis oad 
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nearly 40 in number, are scattered along each side of the 
Multnomah, which furnishes them with their chief subsist- 
ence — fish and the roots along its banks. 

All the tribes in the neighborhood of Wappatoo island 
we have considered as Multnomahs — not because they are 
in any degree subordinate to that nation, but as they all 
seem to regard the Multnomahs as the most powerful. 
There is no distinguished chief, except the one at (he head 
of the Multnomahs ; and they are, moreover, linked by 
a similarity of dress, manners, houses, and language, which, 
much more than the feeble restraints of Indian gov- 
ernment, contribute to make one people. These circum- 
stances also separate them from nations lower down the 
river. The Clatsops, Chinnooks, Wahkiacums, and Cathla- 
mahs understand each other perfectly ; llieir language varies, 
however, in some respects from that of the Skilloots; but 
on reaching the Multnomah Indians, wc found that though 
many words were the same as, and a great number differed 
only in the mode of accenting them from, those employed 
by the Indians near the mouth of the Columbia, yet there 
was a very sensible variation of language. 

The natives of this valley are larger and rather better 
shaped than those of the scacoast ; their appearance is gen- 
erally healthy, but they are afflicted with the common dis- 
ease of the Columbia — soreness of the eyes. To whatever 
[cause] this disorder may be imputed, it is a great national 
calamity ; at all ages their eyes are sore {p. jjS) and weak ; 
the loss of one eye is by no means uncommon ; in grown 



CUrk axe ftmaiD irihe of the KaUpooiAh of Scouler Qount. Roy. Geogr. SoC- 
LondoD. XI. 1B41. p. 33$), and of the Kklapuya of Hale (U. S. Expl. Exped. 
VII. 1S46, pp. 317, SG4), and other aiithom ; tliey an: titc Calapuojim o( Ban- 
00(1 (N&l, Rftces, til. iSSa, pp. 565,61!)). Th« vnnotii iHlici of the KaU. 
pooUn family inhablled the valley of Ihc WiUamrUe river in Orcson, up to tlic 
headwalcRof that stream : but they w-erc cat off from the Columbia by Chinook 
tribo. to \bt,t hevrh and Clark only knew them from Indian information. 
Six or eight Iribn of ihin funily liAve been rcci^iicctl. A mere Uaiidful nur- 
trirc. all at the Grande Rande Agency in Orrgnn, as far sm i« known, The ceiv- 
■m of 1890 giiei. 171 inall. of which the CoUpooyas thcnuelvct are 33. 
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persons total blindness is frequent, and almost universal in 
old age. The dress of the men has nothing different from 
that used below ; but they arc chiefly remarked by a passion 
for large brass buttons, which they fix on a sailor's jacket, 
when they arc so fortunate as to obtain one, without regard 
to any arrangement. The women also wear the short robe 
already described ; but their hair is most commonly braided 
into two tresses falling over each ear in front of the body, 
and instead of the tissue of bark, they employ a piece of 
leather in the shape of a pocket handkerchief, tied around 
the loins. This last is their only and ineffectual defense 
when the warmth of the weather induces them to throw 
aside the robe. 

The houses are in general on a level with the ground, 
though some arc sunk to the depth of two or three feet into 
the ground, and like those near the coast are adorned or dis- 
figured by carvings or paintings on the posts, doors, and 
beds. They do not possess any peculiar weapon except 
a kind of broad-sword made of iron, from three to four feet 
long, the blade about four inches wide, vcr)' thin and sharp 
at all its edges as well as at the point. They have also 
bludgeons of wood in the same form ; both kinds generally 
hang at the head of their beds. These are formidable 
weapons. 

Like the natives of the seacoast, they are also very fond 
of cold, hot, and vapor baths, which are used at all seasons, 
for the purpose of health as well as pleasure. They, how- 
ever, add a species of bath peculiar to themselves, by wash- 
ing the whole body with urine every morning. 

The mode of burj'ing the dead in canoes is no longer' 
practiced by the natives here. The place of deposit is 
a vault formed of boards, slanting like the roof of a house 
from a pole supported by two forks. Under this vault the 
dead are placed horizontally on boards, on the surface of the 

' Meaning ihit the Expedition is "tjo longer" in a region where cuioe-borul 
i« practiceH^not that the MultiLOnub or Wappaloo Indjwu hare dcnalcd from 
any formec tcaphotaphic custom. 
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earth, and carefully covered with mats. Many bodies are 
here laid on each other, to the height of three or four 
corpses; and different articles, which were most esteemed 
by the dead, are (/. 22^) placed by their side, their canoes 
themselves being sometimes broken to strengthen the vault. 

The trade of all these inhabitants is in anchovies and stur- 
geon, but chiefly in wappatoo, to obtain which the inhabit- 
ants, both above and below them on the river, come at all 
seasons, and supply in turn beads, cloth, and various other 
articles procured from the Europeans. 

April 5M. We dried our meat as well as the cloudy 
weather would permit. In the course of his chase yester- 
day, one of our men [Collins], who had killed the bear, found 
the den of another with three cubs in it. He returned [with 
Gass and Windsor*] to-day In hopes of 6nding her, but 
brought only the cubs, without being able to see the dam ; 
and on this occasion Drewyer, our most experienced hunts- 
man, assured us that he had never known a single instance 
where a female bear, which had once been disturbed by a 
hunter and obliged to leave her young, returned to them 
again. The young bears were sold for wappatoo to some of 
the many Indians who visited us in parties during the day 
and behaved very well. Having made our preparations of 
dried meat, we set out next morning, 

Aprii Ct/t, by nine o'clock, continued along the north side 
of the river for a few miles, and then crossed the river to 
look for the hunters who had been sent forward day before 
yesterday. We found them at the upper end of the bottom 
with some Indians — for we are never freed from the visits of 
the natives. They had killed three elk, and wounded two 
others so badly that it was stilt possible to get them. We 

*Gftfis, p. 194, siy? under Atxt of April 3d that, being om hunting with some 
of the men, he " uw 3 xmnll culiiiin a <)en, but the r\A hcnr wu not with Ihcm." 
April 4th, p. I'M. ^^ make* »nr«hcr entry : " I went out with twn more to the 
den where «-e uw the cubs, lo wntch for the oM bear ; we itaycil there nil dark 
uxl liien encsmped about a >juuier of a inQe ufT, ami went bu-k early in the 
raomitiK ; but the old one wu not rcttuncd : to we took the cubs and returned \o 
€«mp." 
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therefore landed [on the south side, after coming ten miles], 
and having prepared scaffolds and secured the five elk, w'e 
camped for the night." The following evening, 

April yth* the weather having been fair and pleasant, 
wc had dried a sufficient quantity of meat to serve us as far 
as the Chopunnisb, with occasional supplies, if we can pro- 
cure them, of roots, dogs, and hurscs. In the course of the 
day several parties of Shahalas, from a village eight miles 
above {>>. 2^0) us, came to visit us, and behaved themselves 
very properly, except that we were obliged to turn one of 
them from the camp for atealing a piece of lead. Every- 
thing was now ready for our departure ; but in the momingr 

April it/i, tlie wind blew with great violence, and we were 
obliged to unload our boats, which were soon after filled with 
water." The same cause prevented our setting out to-day; 
we therefore dispatched several hunters around the neigh- 
borhood, but in the evening they came back with nothing 
but a duck. They had, however, seen some of the black- 
tailed or jumping fallow-deer [Cariarus Columbian us], like 
those about Fort Clatsop, which are scarce near this place^ 

' Not edited with Biddlc's habiiu&l pracision. Lewis K 33 says that the di»> 
tinee made la-dity wna icn miles : camp w&s pitched on the &oulh ; the Expedition 
ia therelOTC in MuMnomah Co., Ore. . about ten milei above ibe mniilhor Quick- 
tand Or Sandy river, somewhere above Cape llom, and in view of Beacon ruclc; 
but I cannot (i» the *pot- It waa about Ihc end at the low touiitry on the 
Oregon ti<1^— for all the route of Apr. tflh from Ihik camp to Beacon rock was 
between precipices. Sec Nov. ad, pp. 683. 09<}. 

•Clark Q 93-w, ihtidaie. has a loni; dcscriptton of a " bird like a ([ttftil."* 
which he killed lo-day. but of which there is no notice anywhere in the Biddlc text. 
Perhaps it was passed over because it was not recognised — and no wonder, for 
here is probably the finit description Gverjxnnedof the beautiful mountain quail 
of Cfllifomia, Ortortyx pkta, unknown to science till elescribed *« Ortyx piela by 
Douglas, Trant. l.inn. Soc. of London, XVl. i8iq, p. I43. The descriptioa i« 
clear and uuroiktakahlc ; it ix cupied in Lewiu K 42-44, where it ii stated that 
this bird wok killed by K. Pielilis. Lewis uyt that he preserved the >kin; alio, 
thai another ^ped^len woa shot by Captain Clark. 

**Gassnotesthis. and adds. p. 196: " Some of ihe men are complaining of rheti- 
ntaliclt pains : which are to be expected from the wet and cold we EnRcrcdlast 
winter, during which from the 4th of November 1805 to the 35th of March tBo6. 
there were not more than I3 day* in which it did not rain, and of Ihue but 6 
were clear." 
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where the common long-tailed fallow-deer arc most abundant. 
They had also obscircd two black bears \^C/rsus amcricanus\, 
the only kind that we have discovered in this quarter. A 
party of six Indians camped at some distance, and late at 
night the sentinel stopped one of the men, an old man who 
was creeping into camp in order to pilfer; he contented him- 
self with frightening the fndian, and then giving him a few 
stripes wth a switch, turned out the fellow, who soon after- 
ward left the place with all his party. 

April f^tk. The wind having moderated, we reloaded the 
canoes and set out by seven o'clock. We stopped to take 
up the two hunters [R. and J. Fields] who left us yesterday, 
but were unsuccessful in the chase, and then proceeded to 
the Wahclellah village, situated on the north side of the 
river, about a mile below Beacon rock. During the whole o£ 
the route from camp wc passed along under high, steep, and 
rocky sides of the mountains, which now close on each side 
of the river, forming stupendous precipices, covered with fir 
and white cedar. Down these height* frequently descend 
the most beautiful cascades," one of which, a large creek, 
throws itself over a perpendicular rock 300 feet above the 
water, while other smaller streams precipitate themselves 
from a still greater elevation, and evaporating (/. zji^ in a 
mist, collect again and form a second cascade before they 
reach the bottom of the rocks. We stopped to breakfast at 
this village. We [/'. c, John Colter] here found the toma- 
hawk which had been stolen from us on the 4th of last 
November. They assured us they had bought it of the 
Indian.s below: but as the latter had already informed us 
that the Wahclellahs had such an article, which they had 
stolen, we made no difficulty about retaking our property. 

This village appears to be the wintering-station of the 
Wahclellahs and Clahclellahs, two tribes of the Shahala 



" There arc Eve &uch cftscodcs wiihin a few mil« of each other on the Ore- 
gon nde. Darned Multnomah. Bridal Veil, LatourcUe, lloreeuil. and Onconta. 
The fi»t-fl*Ried ift the moU ntnking and best-knovrn. havinj; a total fall of 6or> 
feel or more, dWiiled into Iwo sections. The^e catcadex were noted on p, 6;8. 
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nation [note ", p. 761]. The greater part of the first tribe 
have lately removed to the faUs of the Multnomah, and the 
second have established themselves a few miles higher up the 
Columbia, opposite the lower point of Brant island, where 
they take salmon, that being the commencement of the 
rapids.'* They arc now in the act of removing, and arc carr>*- 
ing off with them not only the furniture and effects, but the 
bark and most of the boards of their houses. In this way 
nine have been lately removed. There are still 14 standing, 
and in the rear of the village arc the traces of 10 or 12 others 
of more ancient date. These houses are either sunk in the 
ground or on a level with the surface, and are generally built 
of boards and covered with cedar-bark. In the single houses 
there is generally a division near the door, which is in the 
end; or, in case the house be double, opens in the narrow 
passage between the two. Like those we had seen below at 
tht: Ncerchokioo tribe, the women wear longer and larger 
robes than their neighbors the Multnomahs, and suspend 
various ornaments from the cartilage of the nose; the hair 
is, however, worn in the same sort of braid, falling over each 
ear ; and tlie truss [breech-clout"] is universal from Wappa- 
too island to Lewis' river. The men also form their hair 
into two cues by means of otter-skin thongs, which fall 
over the ears so as to give that extraordinary width to the 
face which is here considered so ornamental. These people 
seemed very unfriendly, and our numbers alone seemed to 
secure us from (;». ^js) ill treatment. 

While we were at breakfast the grand chief of the Chil- 
luckittcquaws [note ". p. 675] arrived. Willi two inferior chiefs, 
several and men and women of his nation. Tlicy were 
returning home after trading in the Columbian valley, and 

" Sec tho pUtc o( the '■ Great Shoot or Rapids " (Cascades) v/htn " Village " 
t* leUcrctl, at head ol Slrawberry island, on the Waihingtan lidc, oppontte lower 
point of Bnint island. Hen, it will be rcRicmhcrrd, wai our camp of Nor. t«t 
(see this date. p. 63s) ; and here i* now town of C»icades. 

"" A number of the Indian* visit lis daily : and the females in general have 
that leather covering round their lolos, which is comcwhac in the form of s 
truss," Goss. p. 19!. ^P'' Sth. 
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were loaded with wappatoo and dried anchovies, which, with 
some beads, thc>' had obtained in exchange for chappelcll, 
bcar-gmss, and other small articles. As these people had 
been very kind to us as we descended the river, we endeav- 
orcd to repay them by cvcr>' attention in our power. After 
purchasing, with much difHcuhy, a few do^^s and some u'ap- 
patoo from the VVahclcliahs, we left them at two o'clock, 
and passing under the Beacon rock reached, in two hours, 
the Clahclellah village. 

Beacon rock," which wc now observed more accurately 
than as we descended, stand* on the north side of the river, 
insulated from the hills. The northern side has a partial 
growth of fir or pine. To the south it rises in an unbroken 
precipice to the height of 700 feet, where it teniiinales in a 
sharp point, and may be seen at the distance of 20 miles 
below. This rock may be considered as the commencement 
of tide-water, though the influence of the tide ts perceptible 
here in autumn only, at which time the water is low. What 
the precise difference at those seasons is, wc cannot deter- 
mine; but on examining a rock which we lately passad, and 
comparing its appearance with that which we observed last 
November, we judge the flood of this spring to be twelve 
feet above the height of the river at that time. From Bea- 
con rock, as low as the marshy islands, the general width of 
the river is from one to two miles, though in many places 
it is still greater. 

On landing at the Clahclellahs' we found them busy erect- 
ing their huts, which seem to be of a temporary kind only, 
so that most probably they do not remain longer than the 
salmon season. Like their countrymen, whom we had just 
left, these people were sulky and ill-humored, and so much 
on the alert to pilfer that we were obliged to keep them at 
a distance from our baggage. As (/.-rjj) our large canoes 



** Beacon Rock does nol kmiii to be nowso called, or to liave e*c( been gcner- 
•Ujr iDMnra b^ the name. I hav-e jret lo fipd it o» any map. I have odcc found 
H inafkcd Cattle Rock (as I suppoec). and am infonncd thai It is aovi commonly 
called Pyramid tnoyntaiiu. Sec p. 69tt, 
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could not aiKcnd the rapids on the north side, we passed to 
the opposite shore and entered the narrow channel which 
separates it from Brant island. The weather was very cold 
and rainy, and the wind so high that we were afraid to 
attempt the rapids this evening: therefore, finding a safe 
harbor, we camped for the night. The wood in this neigh- 
borhood has lately been on fire, and the firs have discharged 
considerable quantities of pitch, which wc collected for some 
of our boats. We saw to-day some turkcy-buzzards [Ca- 
thar/es aura], which are the first we have observed on this 
side of the Rocky niouiitains. 

April tof/i. Early in the morning wc dropped down the 
channel to the lower end of Brant island, and then drew our 
boats up the rapid." At the distance of a quarter of a mile 
wc crossed over to the village of Clahclctlahs, consisting of 
six boiises. on the opposite side. The river is here about 
400 yards wide, and the current so rapid that although we 
employed five oars for each canoe, we were borne down a 
considerable distance. While we were at breakfast one of 
the Indians offered us two sheep-skins for sale; one, which 



" T/^ Cflumt'ian Casiadit. — L. and C. do not tue the tenn "Cosccdes" In any 
of iu prcM^t senses. Until their nnmtive his been mutcrcd, their graphic nnd 
faithful descriptions may not be ([rasped by the ca&UAl reader, because the anse 
descriptive terms, " fall*" "'shoots, "" rapids," "narro«-s,"cic., repeatedly occur 
in conctcction with the ohitraclions to navigation in entirely different and widely 
wparatcil place* along ihe river. Moreover, the familiar word " Dalica " do« 
not occur in their work, Pcifaai^ a few words nerving a« atepping-itoneii may 
help the rea-Jcr 10 make the portace of thcue difficult places. 

.\t this point the Expedition has reacHicd the head of lide-waiei, 50 miles abos-« 
Vancouver, which is inx miles above the mouth of the Multnuinah. They are ia 
the heart of the Cascade range, which stretches north-south, and through which 
the ( -oliimhia ha» bunt its way from east to west. Here the slceplcsi seniinct. 
Beacon Rock, challenges further progrea, as the river ru«he< through the lait 
contraction of its water-way to the sea. Tlic vvholc of this strait- jacketing ia 
'• The Cascade*."" The aclual dit-tancc is about a,% mile*. But the pitch i» not 
uniformly continuous for this distance. Consequently "The Cascades" is divis- 
ible into conveniently recocniied sections. The pitch is greatest at the head of 
The Cascades, where ihc river malfw a double rectangular bend around a rockf 
point on the Oregon shore. This point is now called the "Upper Cascades " ; 
here ix also now the place on Hie Oregon side called " Cascade Locks " ; here is 
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was the sWin of a full-grown shct'p," was as large as that of 
acomnion deer; the second was smaller, and the skin of the 
head, with the horns remaining, was made into a cap, highly 
prized as an ornament by the owner. Mc, however, sold the 
cap to us for a knife, and the rest of the skin for those of two 
dk ; but as they observed our anxiety to purchase the other 
sidn, they would not accept the same price for it, and as we 
hoped to procure more in the neighborhood, we did not offer 
a greater. The horns of the animal were black, smooth, and 
erect ; they rise from the middle of the forehead, a little 
above the eyes, in a cylindrical form, to the height of four 
inches, where they are pointed. The Clahclcllahs informed 
us that these sheep are very abundant on the heights and 
among the cliffs of the adjacent mountains; and that these 
two had been lately killed out of a herd of 36, at no great 
distance from the (/. ^ j^ ) village. • 

VVe were soon joined by our hunters with three blackmailed 
fallow-deer [Cariacns columbianus] ; and having purchased a 
few white salmon, proceeded on our route. The south side of 
the river is impassable, and the rapidity of the current, as well 



¥ 



tikcwuc the " bead of ibe rapitli" of L. uul C, their " great khoot or rapid " 
■nd tbcir "poruge" : «rc the |>l>lc. Men they camped on an Kbncl, Oc<. 30th, 
goins down, and henr tliry will cftmp, on llie Wulilncton noainl&nd, Apr, laih, 
going np. The»e " Upper Cmioules " make a)>ouC a mile — a ttrclvh included in 
the "pQTUec''of L. and C.and itself divisible into their " great Khool"aiils 
heftd, 3,000 feet long, with a fall of 31 (ect, and their " bad rapid " at its foot. 
All the rest of the contracted water-way. or about y% miles, anxwen to the name 
at " Lower Cakcades." The lower end of this long pilch b the " foot of the 
rapwl^" between the head of Strawberry island (cimp Nov. [<>() and the licci uf 
Bnnt i>laDd(cainp Apr. 9th). Hereon (he Wiuhington ride is now " Cascades" 
(town). A inail-lioat ascends without difiliciilly, through a 3,000 foot rapid with, 
m velocity o( eight milei an hour, to the head uf Bradford i»tand. The eiif^ineer- 
ingplmn of improvement was to flank the Upper Cucndcs with a 3, ouo-f exit canal 
and clear out the Lower CAsndes by hinting. The total fall, from the head of 
lite Upper to tltc fool ol the Ijiwct Caw^nde* wo* fnund to lie 45 feet at bi^h 
water, 36 feet at low water ; lota] distance between thc«c paints, 33,000 feel. 
An anniwl Hood occun 10 June with preciie periodicity. (Comparo Che corre- 
sponUng note about the " Dollea," 50 mllo further up river, p. 954.] 

** As presently appean, these "sheep "were the mountain go*t. ffaftotrrmf 
m&Htanui. See p. 650, and nolc there. 
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as the large rocks along the shore, renders the navigation of 
even the north side extremely difficult. During the greater 
part of the day it was necessary to draw the boats along the 
shore, and as wc have only a single tow-rope that is strong 
enough, wc arc obliged to bring them one after the other. In 
this tedious and laborious manner, we at length reached the 
portage on the north side, and carried our baggage to the 
top of a hill, about 200 paces distant, where wc camped" for 
the night. The canoes were drawn on shore and secured. 
but one of them having got loose, drifted down to the last 
[Clahclellah] village, the inhabitants of which brought her 
back to us — an instance of honesty which we rewarded with 
a present of two knives. It rained all night and next morn- 
ing. 

April I i/A, so that the tents, and the skins which covered 
the baggage, were wet. Wc therefore determined to take 
the canoes first over the portage, in hopes that by the after- 
noon the rain would cease, and we might carry our baggage 
across without injury. This was immediately begun by 
almost the whole party, who in the course of the day dragged 
four of the canoes to the head of the rapids, with great dif. 
ficulty and labor. A guard, consisting of one sick man 
[Bratton] and three who had been lamed by accidents, re- 
mained with Captain Lewis [and a cook] to guard the bag- 
gage. This precaution was absolutely necessary to protect 
it from the Wahchellahs \sic\, whom we discovered to be 
great thieves, notwithstanding their apparent honesty in 
restoring our boat; indeed, so arrogant and intrusive have 
they become that nothing but our numbers, we are con- 
vinced, saves us from attack. They crowded about us while 
we were taking up the boats, and one of them had the inso- 
lence to throw stones down the bank at two of our men. 

We now found it necessary to depart from our mild and 

" See the plale, dnttert line marked " PartiLgc 3 MJlev ": camp on the hill 300 
pLicea back of the lower end ol this line, at ftof ol the portngc. «t ktaJ rA which, 
two miles above, on ut isteii<l, wu camp of Oct. joih. Sec p. 680, ami note 
there. 
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pacific course of conduct. On returning to the ..ead of the 
portage, many of them met our men and seem- (/. ij$) ed 
very ill-disposed. Shields had stopped to purchase a dog, 
and being separated from the rest of the party, two Indians 
pushed him out of the road, and attempted to take the do|^ 
from him. He had no weapon but a long knife, with which 
he immediately attacked them both, hoping to put them to 
death before they had time to draw their arrows; but as 
soon as they saw his design they fled into the woods. Soon 
aftenvard we were told by an Indian who spoke Clatsop, 
which we had ourselves learned during the winter, that the 
Wahclcllahs had carried oR Captain Lewis' dog to their vil- 
lage below. Three men well armed were instaritly dispatched 
in pursuit of them, with orders to fire if there was the slight- 
est resistance or hesitation. Al the distance of two miles 
they came within sight of the thieves, who, finding them- 
selves pursued, left the dog and made off.'* We now ordered 
all the Indiansout of ourcamp, and explained to them that 
whoever stole any of our baggage, or insulted our men, 
should be instantly shot ; a resolution which we were deter- 
mined to enforce, as it was now our only means of safety. 

We were visited during the day by a chief of the Clah- 
clellahs, who seemed mortified at the behavior of the 
Indians, and told us that the persons at the head of their 
outrages were two very bad men who belonged to the Wah- 
clcllah tribe, but that the nation did not by any means wish 
to displease us. This chief seemed very well-disposed, and 
we had every reason to believe was much respected by the 
neighboring Indians. We therefore gave hiiti a small medal 
and showed liim all the attention in our power," with which 
he appeared very much gratified; and we trust his inter- 

'*" Tbey also stole an ut from u«, but &um:cly had it in their poijiesfiiaii before 
Thompson deteclcf] Ihem, aiid imsx it from Oiem," Lewis K S3. 

'* Even to An excluuige of tumnhawks, Lewis K f). " He h»d in ias jtosstt' 
doa B rery good pipe tomahiwlc wliich he infnnncil u« he had receired ju ■ 
pmrni from a Iradrr who vi«iinl him Insi winter ovcrlncid (pointing to the 
N. W.), whoine h« called Swippetun ; lie was plea^ied with the Toniin«hawk of 
C«pl. C. in (."onMrqueocc of it's luvinjj a tnut bowl and Capt. C, giatified kim 
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position may prevent the necessity of our resorting to force 
against his countr>'men. 

Many Indians from the villages above passed us in the 
course of the day, on their return from trading with the 
natives of the valley ; among others, wc recognized an 
Elool[EcheIoot], with ten or twelve of his nation who were 
on their way home to the Long Narrows of the Columbia. 
These (/. ^j6) people do not, as we are compelled to do, 
drag their canoes up the rapids, but leave them at the head 
as they descend, and carrying their goods across the port- 
age, hire or borrow others from the people below. When 
the trade is over they return to the foot of the rapids, where 
they leave thtsc boats and resume their own at the head of 
the portage. The labor of carr>'ing the goods across is 
equally .shared by the men and women, and we were struck 
by the contrast between the decent conduct of all the 
natives from above, and the profligacy and tlUmanners of 
the Wahclellahs. About three-quarters of a mile below our 
camp is a burial-ground, which seems common to the Wah- 
clellahs, Clahclellahs. and Yehhuhs. It consists of eight 
scpulchers on the north bank of the river." 

Apri/ \2th. The rain continued all night and this morn- 
ing. Captain Lewis now took with him all the men fit for 
duty, and began to drag the remaining periogue over the 
rapids. This has become much more difficult than whcnwc 
passed in the autumn ; at that time there were in the whole 
distance of seven miles only three difficult points; but the 
water is now very considerably higher, and during all that 
distance the ascent is exceedingly laborious and dangerous; 
nor would it be practicable to descend, except by letting 
down the empty boats by means of ropes. The route over 
this part, from the foot to the head of the portage, is about 
three miles ; the canoes which had been already dragged up 

by nn exchange, u b further proof of his being esteemed hy the white trader 
be gnvc us a well backed baked M.ylor'it hb<]iiit which he aL«o informed uf he 
had received from Swippcton." This b ihe " SwiploD " o( p. 790. 

"See " S VnulU " marked on the plate, tind (or dcKnption lec p. 66a. 
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were very much injured by being driven against the rocks, 
which no precautions could prevent. This morning, as we 
were drawing the fifth canoe around a projecting rock against 
which the current sets with great violence, she unfortunately 
offered too much of her side to the stream. It then drove 
her with such force that with all the exertions of the party 
we were unable to hold her; we were forced to let go the 
cord and see her drift down the stream, to be irrecoverably 
lost. Wc then began to carry our effects across the port- 
age, but ai all those who had short rifles took them in order 
lo repel any attack from the Indians, it was not unti\{/>.2j/) 
five o'clock in the afternoon that the last of the party reached 
the head of the rapids." accompanied by our hew friend, the 
Clahclellah chief. The afternoon being so far advanced, 
and the weather rainy and cold, we determined to halt for 
the night, though very desirous of going on ; for during the 
three last days we have not advanced more than seven miles. 
The portage is 2.800 yards, along a narrow road, at all 
times rough, and now rendered slippery by the rain. About 
halfway is an old village,'* which the Clahclellah chief informs 
us is the occasional residence of his tribe. These houses are 
uncommonly large ; one *f them measured 160 by 40 feet ; 
the frames are constructed in the usual manner, except that 
it is double, so as to appear like one house within another. 
The floors are on a level with the ground; the roofs have 
been taken down and sunk in a pond behind the village. 
Wc find that our conduct yesterday has made the Indians 
much more respectful ; they do not crowd about us in such 
numbers, and behave with much more propriety. Among 
those who visited us were about 20 of the Yehhuhs," a tribe of 
Shahalas, whom wc had found on the north side of the river, 



■I This obvcura smtcncc nieam llut ic took Ihcm ihut long to transjKin ttie 

bigglge because Ihey had to also carry (heir rifle*. Cam|iat head of (he "Gnat 

Sbootor Rapid,"on(hcnurth nhore; itH d(i«cto tliatof Oct. 30tli, but ihc latter 

wu OD tb« Luccst of the islands in the river at this place. Sec note **, p. 6S0. 

** See " Old Village " marked on (he pta(e, ojipoftlle wxirds " A bad Rapid." 

*• V-ch-hah, Lewis K 55 ; \Vey-«h-hoo. Gu». p. 199. Sec note ", p. 761. 
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immedtately above the rapids, but who had now emigrated 
to tlie opposite shore, where they generally take sahnon. 
Like their relations, the Wahclellahs, they have taken their 
houses with them, so that only one is now standing where 
the old village was. We observe, generally, that the houses 
which have the floor on a level with the earth are smaller, 
and have more tlic appearance of being temporary than 
those which are sunk in the ground ; whence we presume 
that the former are the dwellings during spring and summer, 
while the latter are reserved for the autumn and winter. 
Most oi the houses are built of boards and covered with 
bark, though some of the more inferior kind arc constructed 
wholly of cedar-bark, kept smooth and flat by small splinters 
fixed crosswise through the bark, at the distance of 12 or 14 
inches apart. There is but little difference in appearance 
between these (p. ij8) Yehhuhs, Wahclellahs, Clahclellahs, 
and Neerchokioos, who compose the Shahala nation. On 
comparing the vocabulary of the Wahclellahs with that of 
the Chinnooks, wc found that the names for numbers were 
precisely the same, though the other parts of the language 
were essentially different. The women of all these tribes 
braid the hair, pierce the nose, and some of them have lines 
of dots reaching from the ankle as high as the middle of the 
leg. These Yehhuhs behaved with great propriety, and con* 
demned the treatment we had received from the Wahclel- 
lahs. We purchased from one of them the skin of a sheep 
[goat, Haplocerus tnon/antts] killed near this place, for which 
we gave in exchange the skins of a deer and an elk. These 
animals, he tells us, usually frequent the rocky parts of the 
mountains, where they arc found in great numbers. The 
bighorn [Ovis Montana] ts also an inhabitant of these moun- 
tains, and the natives have several robes made of their skins. 
The mountains near this place are high, steep, and strewed 
with rocks, which arc principally black. Several species of 
fir, white pine, and white cedar, form their covering, while 
near the river we see coUonwood, sweet-willow, a species of 
maple, broad-leaved ash, purple haw, a small species of cherry, 






purple currant, gooseberry, red-willow, vining** and white- 
beny honeysuckle, huckleberry, sacacommis, two kinds of 
mountain holly, and the common ash. 

Aprti 1 3/A. The loss of our pcriogue yesterday obliges ua 
to distribute our loading between the two canoes and the 
two remaining periogucs. This being done we proceeded 
along the north side of the river, but soon finding that the 
increased loading rendered our vessels difficult to manage, 
if not dangerous in case of high wind, the two periogucs 
only continued on their route, while Captain Lewis, with the 
canoes, crossed over to the Vehhuh village, with a view of 
purchasing one or two more canoes. The village now con- 
sisted of 1 1 houses, crowded with inhabitants, and about 60 
fighting men. They were very well disposed, and we found 
no difficulty in prooiring two small canoes, in exchange 
(a ^S9) ^^' '*** robc4 and four clk-skins. He also pur- 
chased with deer-skins three dogs — an animal which has now 
become a favorite food, for it is found to be a strong, healthy 
diet, preferable to lean deer or elk, and much superior to 
horseflesh in any state. With these he prtjcccded along the 
south side of the river, and joined us in the evening. We 
had gone along the north shore as high as Cruzatte's[Wind: 
p. 679J river, to which place we had sent some hunters 
[Drewyer and R. and J. Fields] day before yesterday, and 
where wc were detained by the high winds. The hunters, 
however, did not join us, and we therefore, as soon as the 
wind had abated, proceeded on for six miles, where we 
halted " for Captain Lewis, and in the meantime went out 
to bunt. Wc [Shields] procured two black-tailed fallow-deer. 
which seemed to be the only kind inhabiting these moun- 
tains. Believing that the hunters were still below us. we 
dispatched [Sergeant Pryor and two men in] a small canoe 
back for thcmn, and in the morning, 

** That in, twining like a. vine. 

** This tamp, DtiKpecificd for poulioti , waa on ihe north nde, in Sluimania Co. , 
Wuh., md by text %ix miles abovr Cniiattc't or Wind river. It is thcrvCorc not 
nmcfa ihixt or Little White Salmon itver, a coasidenitjle uream which it pused 
willwat mention both ways. Sec now '*. p. 67S. 
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April i4fA, they all joined us, with four more deer. After 
breakfast we resumed our journey, and though the wind was 
high during the day, yet by keeping along the northern 
shore wc were able to proceed without danger. At one 
o'clock we halted for dinner at a tai^c village situated in a 
narrow bottom, just above the entrance of Canoe creek." 
The houses are detached from each other, so as to occupy 
an extent of several miles, though only 20 in number. Those 
which are inhabited arc on the surface of the earth, and built 
in the same shape as those near the rapids; but there were 
others at present evacuated, which arc completely under 
ground. They are sunk about eight feet deep, covered with 
strong timbers and several feet of earth in a conical form. 
On descending by means of a ladder through a hole at the 
top, which answers the double purpose of a door and a 
chimney, we found that the bouse consisted of a single 
room, nearly circular and about 16 feet in diameter. 

The inhabitants, who call themselves Weocksockwilla- 
cum," differ but little from those near the rapids, the chief 
(/. 2,fo) distinction in dress being a few leggings and moc- 
casins, which we find here like those worn by the Chopun- 
ni«h. These people have ten or twelve very good horses, 
which arc the first wc have seen since leaving this neighbor- 
hood last autumn. The country below is, indeed, of such a 
nature as to prevent the use of this animal, except in the 
Columbian valley ; and there they would [not"] be of great 
service, for the inhabitants reside chiefly on the river side, 
and the country is too thickly wooded to suffer them to hunt 
game on horseback. Most of these, they inform us, have 

** White Salmon river, an the haundary between Skamftnia and Klikiiat coun- 
ties. Wash, bee note ". p. 677, 

** First LcwiiK6i, Wc-ock-sock, Wil-!a-CTiin(ua Iwu wunln.capitnlt, and com- 
ma between]; a ChtTi(»kan band, u( which uur unly inforniatian is as in the text. 

"This sclf-contradiclory sentence is as follows in Lewis K 6a : " The country 
bcLow thU place will not permit the uce oF thi« valiiat>le animal except in the 
Columbian valljr — and there the present inhabiCanU have no ticc Tor them a* thc^ 
re&ide tmmcdiatcl]' on the river and the country is too thicUy timbered to admit 
them to run the game with horses if they had ihem." 
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beea taken in a warlike excursion which was lately made 
against the Towanahiooks, a part of the Snake nation Hving 
in the upper part of the Multnomah, to the southeast of this 
place. Their language is the same with that of the Chil- 
luckittequaws. They seemed inclined to be very civil, and 
gave us in exchange some roots, shapelcll [xiV], filberts, dried 
berries, and five dogs. 

After dinner we proceeded and^ passing at the distance of 
six miles the high cliffs on the left, camped at the mouth of 
a small run on the same [north "] side. A little above us is a 
village, consisting of about lOO fighting men of a tribe called 
Smackshops." many of whom passed the evening with us. 
They do not differ in any respect from the inhabitants of 
the village below. In hopes of purchasing horses we did 
not set out next morning, 

/tfirii I $/h.ti\\ after breakfast. In the meantime we ex- 
posed our merchandise and made them various offers ; but 
as they declined bartering, we left them and soon reached 
Sepulchcr rock," where wc halted a few minutes. The rock 
itself stands near the middle of the river, and contains about 
two acres of ground above high water. On this surface arc 
scattered 13 vaults constructed like those below the raptds, 
some of them more than half filled with dead bodies. After 



*• TliB " snail nm ** I hart not niccteded in idmtifjriiie •atisfactoriljr. Several 
nch runs vntkt in on tlui Wuhmeton side between White Salmon or C«noe uid 
KlikiUt orCataraci river, uid one of them Is ahoat the righl ditUnce «bovc the 
(onncr ; but its name I Tia«-enot leBmed. The Ma}or'» creek of note ", p. 677. 
iBKHu a little loo high up for (he one here in qvmtii3n. C«inp ihou!il be in the 
vtcurity ot fbe pn^ent town of White Salmon. Hood't gt l^biche'« river, from 
Ibe wmth. has bc«n puserf without notice. 

■ See now ". p. 473, and " Smacihop 300 aoaU " of Clark's 1814 m»p. 

*' Scpukhcr islaiid of p. 677. where loateii three mile^ l>elow Caianci (Klikiui) 
rtvei. Those maHied " Grave Rocks " on WUkcs' map of 1841 seem to be too 
tow down for the place in mention here, but may be the same " Memaloow 
AbthM," iacorrectly located. Such rocks have been used from lime out of mind 
f or fepolmre hy Klikitatsand other Indian*. One of tltem, whose location is 
firtn at 13 mile* below the Dalles, has lately become noted tlin>ui;li a whim of 
old " Vic " Trevcil, an Ongpa pioneer, who wished his body to be placed there. 
He died at San Francisco in January. lS33 ; hu wishes were carried out in the 
following March, and over his bonex is now a handsome monument. 
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satisfying our curiosity with these venerable remains, we 
returned to the northern sliore. and proceeded to a l^llage 
at the distance of four miles. On land- {p. 2^t) ing. we 
found that the inhabitants belonged to the same nation we 
had just left ; as they also had horses, we made a second 
attempt to furnish a few of them ; but with all our dexterity 
in exhibiting our wares, we could not induce them to sell, 
as we had none of the only articles which they seemed 
desirous of procuring — a sort of war-hatchct, called by the 
northwest traders an eye-dog. We therefore purchased two 
dogs, and taking leave of these Wcocksockwitlcicums. pro- 
ceeded to another of their villages, just below the entrance 
of Cataract [Klikitat : p. 667, Oct. 29th] river. Here too we 
tried in vain to purchase some horses, nor did we meet with 
more success at two villages of Chilluckittcquaws, a few- 
miles further up the river. At three in the afternoon we 
came to the mouth of Quinett creek." which we ascended a 
short distance, and camped for the night at the spot we had 
called Rock fort." Here we were soon visited by some of 
the people from the Great Narrows and Falls ; and on our 
expressing a wish to purchase horses, they agreed to meet 
us to-morrow on the north side of the river, where we would 

•* Before ollrd Qucnrtt riwr ; sre note ', p, 66q. A tiftme of this creek, noi 
before noted, h Wuco {u Stevens' map No. 3, with The Dalles called Ww- 
copoin). Witiqunt and Kncluco ore olxu given u nrnncK of tlie place, 

** GassnoiCK, p. iQg, "7'm4-ji/i1>'I5M . . . passed a place where there was avit 
lace in good order last fall when we went down ; but il has been lately lorn down, 
and again erected at a ^hott dt«Un» Irom the old j^und where it fArmerly sImmI. 
The re»onn( this removal I cannot conjeciuie, unl<-M [ft is] to avoid the fleas, 
which ace more numerous in ihiit cntinlry than any insccb I ever uiw." Hit 
editor note* a pamge from A. MiKcnm : " We had hiiwever the curto*tty to 
visit the hoiioet (of a detcrtcd village) whidi trcrc erected up«n posit ; and we 
suffered very severely from llie indulgence of it ; lor the fl<wrs were covered with 
Aem, &u<] we were imineOtatcly in the ume condition, for which we hod no rem- 
edy but to lake to the n-aler. There vx-, nnt a spot round the homes, free from 
|[nua, that wa* not alive, ai it were, with this vermin," This night's camp, 
" Rock fort " in lite text, is called " Rock camp" by Gau, and elsewhere Fort 
Rock, or l"'on Rock camp. See note*, p. ^69. Ucforc there was any Dalleii 
City, an eslablishineot here woe called Fori Dalles, on Mill (Waato) creek. 
From this stream eJuiwarO, toward the Des Chutes, comes a remoikable Kt of 
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open a traffic. They then returned to their villages to col- 
lect the horses. 

April \iitk. In the morning Captain Clark crossed with 
nine men and a large part of our merchandise, in order to 
purchase twelve horses to transport our baggage, and some 
pounded fish as a reserve during the passage of the Rocky 
mountains. The rest of the men were employed in hunting 
and preparing saddles. 

From the Rapids [i. r.. Cascades] to this place, and indeed 
as far as the commencement of the Narrows [i. f.^ Dalles], 
the Columbia is from half a mile to three-quarters in width, 
and possesses scarcely any current. Its bed consists princi- 
pally of rock, except at the entrance of Labiclie [Hood : see 
p. 677] river, which takes its rise in Mount Hood, from which, 
]tke Quicksand river, it brings down vast quantities of sand. 
During the whole course of the Columbia from the Rapids to 
theChilluckittequaws are the trunks of many large pine-trees 
standing erect in the water, (/. s^') which is 30 feet deep at 
present, and never less than ten. These trees could never 
have grown in their present site, for they are all vcr)* much 
doated \iic^*\, and none of them vegetate; so that the only 



streanu, tcBOwn u Throe-mile, Five-mile. Eight-mite and Fifteen-mile, iccon!- 
log lo iheir racttuive di&lAaces by th« tni) from D*Uei. The tint of these, &l.sa 
called Itolman creek, u a s«p*mte Mrea.Tn, falling intA the Columbia. The 
othei thrtc are branches of one stieam which lalU into the Columbia. Tliat 
one of thcM two diiieniboguentcnli which occurs imincdialely below the " great 
lMuia"al the foot of ibe ixing Narruurt, is clenrly chaiteH on Clark's unpublished 
codrK.map, II 3. This mapa1«o marts the fint cnck on the Oregon side below 
Dalles, now known bs Chenoweth or Chenevieth. 

** An archaic and probably diistued form of deted. meaning decayed, as a trae. 
The Tcrt) a& used in this bc&sc is ctas&ed us an English provincialism by the 
editor of the Century Didionary. who also marks dattd, adj., as obmlete. But 
1 fear my much cslecmcd friend and cnllaborator is miftaken on this j>oint, for 
Ike word if not a rai« locution in komc parts of our cououy. 1 have heard if in 
Nonli Carolina, where il is said of lree« dead al the top. that they are doltd. or 
bavc doted. The word i& also applied to lumber prepared from wood not exactly 
decayed, bol unurand to the extent of bdn); not Bpringy and tou(;h enough. 
The Columbia river phenomenon which L, and C. were the fint white men lo 
Bole il well marked enough to be sometimes charted. Thiu the Wilkca* map 
of 1841 allows a place in the river legended " Roilcii Piuc StumjiB." 
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reasonable account which can be given of this phenomenon 
is that at some period, which the appearance of the trees 
induces us to fix within 20 years, the rocks from the hillsides 
have obstructed the narrow pass at the rapids, and caused 
the river to spread through the woods. The mountains, which 
border as far as Scpulchcr rock, are high and broken, and its 
romantic views occasionally enlivened by beautiful cascades 
rushing from the heights, forming a deep contrast with the 
firs, cedars, and pines which darken their sides. From 
Sepulcher rock, where the low country begins, the long- 
Icaved pine is the almost exclusive growth of timber; but 
our present camp is the last spot where a single tree is to be 
seen on the wide plains, which arc now spread before us to 
the foot of the Rocky [/'. <:, Bitter-root] nriountains. It is, 
however, covered with rich verdure of grass and herbs, some 
inches in height, which forms a delightful and exhilarating 
prospect, after being confined to the mountains and thick 
forests on the seacoast. The climate too. though we are 
only on the border of the plains, is here very different from 
that wc have lately experienced. The air is drier and more 
pure, and the ground itself is as free from moisture as if 
there had been no rain for the last ten days. Around this 
place are many esculent plants used by the Indians ; among 
which is a currant, nnw in bloom, with a yellow blossonn 
like that of the yellow currant of the Missouri, from which, 
however, it differs specifically. There is also a species of 
hyacinth [Catnassia escnl^nta] growing in the plains, which 
presents at this time a pretty flower of a pale blue color, and 
the bulb of which is boiled, baked, dried in the sun. and 
eaten by the Indians. This bulb, of the present year, is 
white, Bat in shape, and not quite solid; it overlies and 
presses closely that of the last year, (/. .?^j) which, though 
much thinner and withered, is equally wide, and sends forth 
from its sides a number of small radicles. 

Our hunters obtained one of the long-tailed dt^r^CartacMS 
virginiaaus macrurus] with the young horns about two 
inches long, and [J. Fields] a large black or dark brown 
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pheasant. such as we had seen on the upper part of the Mis- 
souri." They [k. Fields] also brought in a lai^c gray squirrel 
[Scimrus /ossor^, and two others [S^iurus sp?] resembling it 
in shape, but smaller than the common gray squirrel of the 
United States, and of a pied gray and yellowish-brown color. 
In addition to this game, they had seen some antelopes and 
the tracks of several black bears, but no appearance of elk. 
They had seen no birds, but [J. Fields] found three eggs of 
the party-colored corvus [common magpie, Pica pica kud- 
sonica **]. Though the salmon has not yet appeared, we have 
seen less scarcity than we apprehended from the reports we 
had heard below. At the rapids the natives subsist chiefly 
on a few white salmon-trout which they take at this time, 
and considerable quantities of a small indifferent mullet of 
an inferior quality. Beyond that place we see none except 
dried fish of the last season ; nor is the sturgeon caught by 
any of the natives above the Columbia, their whole stores 
consisting of roots and fish either dried or pounded. 

Captain Clark had, in the meantime, been endeavoring to 
purchase horses, without success ; but they promised to trade 
with him if he would go up to the Skitioot village, above the 
Long Narrows. He therefore sent over to us for more 
merchandise, and then accompanied them in the evening to 
that place, where he passed the night. The next day, 

April lyth, he sent [Willard and Cruzattel to inform us 
that he was still unable to purchase any horses, but intended 
going as far as the Eneeshur village to-day, whence he would 
return to meet us to-morrow at the Skiltoot village. In the 
evening the principal chief of the Chilluckiltequaws came to 
see us, accompanied by twelve of his nation, and hearing 
that we wanted horses, promised to meet us at the Narrows 
with some for sale. 

* Cl«fk Q Io6-lo9, ihls date. h)tt • long dcscriplioin. Tht^ bird U the Awiky 
gmue. D*''dragspui oitemrmi, probably of (ho variety /wAfinMUj. 

' Osrk Q 108. this cUie, hot a page of tlcKription of Uicm tbn« eQji of tl)« 
" [pvty-J nloond corvus." 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE COLUMBIA FROM THE DALLES TO WALLAWALLA RIVER. 

TIm f<Oa( Narrows — Skttlool vlllace— Hon»-tn4iBf— ParMfO— AoMUnI ol Ihe Skltloou — Finl 
ulnoti, A^ll iifCh^VIcioui tuUloo^-DURcully wilh ihwrinji 5k Ulootk— Great Falbof ih* 
0>lunibl>~Poruc«~Toir>hiiahiaolu rirer — Uii(ri«Ddly Enenhun — Further iroubl* — 
Mu. Hood and Jcffcnun in pRMpccl — BraciclmnI tlic Towahnahiouki (tfhled — Strayed 
honetaud oihci fHITifiilftfa I argr creek on north kids — Wabhavpam (Ulatc nev Kock 
txpid— CMlitia exchin|t«d— A Ch'>punDbh Induo Jolni the Expeditbn wilb hit famUy 
ud hnnci — Cukoca arlanilan«d and tionct cinplor«d (oi further pre^rcaa cntiiclr by 
land — Mecca « wee*— Dcisk couktd — Fuel Kjrce— Lar|[e PUhquilpah * illage— Good paaa — 
Huiy Indians overtake the party — Youmalolun river — Kotpttallty o( the Waltamtla chid 
Ydlepc— lafortaatioBaiid adoptioBOf aahorter rouiE licnDctolKeraouth ol iKe KooekoMkoe 
— DQi>infla— Vcll>|>t protenl* a hone lu Capuiii Clark — Chlmitapoo*— Saca^wea f ntei- 
prect— Pr««Uco[nic4ictncamoti|(b« Wailawallat— Fetilviiici with WiIIbwiIIm and Chlsi- 
BBpiio) — The WallavalU) and olho rircri naled — RLiie Mounlain nnfo — Conjcclunit ctOE- 
ra^hf^Tmlian fivhene^— 5*41 Jc&lral tun n/ inrntlnfanl fttnal««— Cnivl rifling of I ntliiui hone* 
—The Kipcdition lakei ike ihon ovvrlinj ruule Caloiif Touchd ri'Ff)— The covniry 
detdibeJ— AqueHioflof tbt best route— Toudtel meriLUI punucd— Good chan^tet of 
the: Wallaw«IU>. 

rRlDAY, April i8th, 1806.' We set out this morning 
after an early breakfast, and crossing th<: river con- 
tinued along the north side for four miles, to the foot of the 
first rapid. Here it was necessary to unload and make a 
portage of seven paces over a rock, round which we then 
drew the empty boats by means of a cord and the a<isistance 
of setting-poles. We then reloaded, and at the distance of 
five miles reached the basin at the foot of the Long Nar. 
rows. After unloading and arranging the camp we went up 
to the Skilloot village, where we found Captain Clark. He 
had not been able to procure more than four horses, for 
which he was obliged to give double the price of those for- 

' 7*A/ DalUs of the Columbia. — Nn phnue is mnre fsmitlnr thftn this, in COA- 
uedion with [he greal river, but none hui become «o elnstic. and il« various appU- 
calioiu (icj^rive it of ■ dta-irable prtcbton. As a word, " dalles " u a French plural, 
the Eo^isfa of which is flagatODCs, such na wc lay (luwn Tor a Eidewalk along a 
Blreet. One majr even hear of "those dalles." 1./., Ilat rocks in the rivcf serving 
f nr «tcfiping-xtanci. ' ' Dalles " are aho t lie characccriscic and celebrated columnar 
basaltic rock-formations through which the river pastes for many miles, " Dalles " 
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meriy purchased from the ShoshonecR and the first tribe of 
Flatheads [Ootlashoots: p, 582], These, however, wc hoped 
might be sufficient, with tlie aid of the small canoes, to 
convey our baggage as far as the villages near Musclcshcll 
rapid, where horses are cheaper and more abundant, and 
where wc may probably exchanjje the canoes for as many 
horses as wc want. The Skilloots have a {fi. 245) number 
of horses, but they are unwilling to part with them, though 
at last we laid out three parcels of merchandise, for each of 
which they promised to bring us a horse in the morning. 
The Long Narrows have a much more formidable appear- 

•fc likewise the coune a( the river through such formktionk, and the river il»elf 
duiia|[ wch coona, i'. *., the river rune through '*dftlln," and ii " dulle* " in 
ninning through Ihem. In this scnw there arc variwn ** dallec " on Ihe Colum- 
bift ; the Cucadm arc " dalles," etc. Finaily. there is at on« spot a towm cnlted 
" The D«Ues," with a big T. or " Dallet City," with a big C, to make it look 
bigger than it ever wm, even before its recent destniviiun by fire. But by cgm- 
aioa geognphical aod engioeering conscni " the Dalles " hu a techiucal senia 
vtii^ spedfies one certain Mrcich of the river, including the "Great Falls," 
" Sheet Nanwws." and " Long Narrows" of L. and C, with certain bad rocky 
plftcesand " rapub " — alto(^hcr a distance of about 14. milcii. At the head o( iliii 
rettch b their " Great Falls," nun* called Cctilo Fallit ; and here ti Celilu City, on 
the On^on udo. At the foot of this reach U their Fort Rock camp \ and here is 
(or was) Dalles City, on the Oregon side. At tho " ' Great " or Ccl ilo Falls the 
pitdi is 47 feci at a low itagc of tlie water. About threw mile* below are ilie Ten 
Uilc Rapids <io reckoned for diMance from a point below), half a mile long, with 
■ pildi at low water of ^y^ feet per mile, where the river mns through a trough 
fcnned by high vertical basaltic walls, ahont son feet apAit. These are the 
"Short Nanows" of L. and C, also known as the "Short Oalles," " I. it lie 
Dalle*," etc. Below here is a stretch of rapid water for some I.Soo feet, with a 
pUch of I f feet ptM- mile. Ijiwer down are I)k Dalles Rapids, t yi miles bng, 
with {Htch of 10 feet per mile, where the river nitit through another haxaltic 
trcnich with vertical wall> from ta; to 350 feet apart. Here are the " Long 
Xarrows" of L. and C..alM> known as the " Long DbUc«." "Great Dallea,"el<;. 
The distance het«i'e«n the Dalles Rapids and Cclilo Falls is about ax miles. The 
total descent of the river fmm Cclilo City to Dalles City in low water is 8l>^ feet ; 
Inmean high water. 63^ feel. The hie of surlace (lom I. w. to mean h. w. is at 
dte head of Cclilo Falls t8 ft.; at head of Dalles k.ipids. 7|^ (t.: at foot of do.. 
49 ft. maltiitg navigation impossible. Transportation it effected on the Wash- 
iacton ude. from a point beltrw the foot of Dalle* Rapids 10 a point abotv the 
henl of CeUlo FaUs. 

Such, in brief, are the obstacles which the Expedition has now to surmount. 
with great difficulty and labor, though with Iciti danger, than they were overcoma 
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ance than when wc passed them in the autumn, so that it 
would, in (act, be impossible cither to descend or go up 
them in any kind of boat.* As wc had therefore no 
further use for the two periogues, we cut them up for 
fuel. 

April 19/A. Early in the morning all the party began to 
carry the merchandise over the portage. This we accom- 
plished, with the aid of our Tour horses, by three o'clock in the 
afternoon, when weformed ourcampalittle above theSkiltoot 
village. Since wc left them in the autumn they have removed 
their village a few hundred yards lower down the river, and 
have exchanged the cellars, in which we then found them, for 
more pleasant dwellings on the surface of the ground. These 
arc formed by sticks, covered with mats and straw, and so 
large that each is the residence of several families. They 
arc also much better clad than any of the natives below, or 
than they were themselves last autumn. The dress of the 

in detcendin^ ih« river. (Se« b&ck, pp. 6s8-fi6$.) Ai ttftted in note *, p. 656. 
Cbrk's tna)i uf ihe Great Falls wu engraved : mc Uie pkte. But it should be 
putJculwly recorded here, that his eqnsllx food map of (he Dsllu, covcrinf; lh« 
whole re*ch from Celilo (or Grui) Ftlls to some diEiance beyond Dulles City 
(or hVirt Kock cunp} was never engraved, ThU cf>ntlnunu<Jy occupies pp. », 3, 
of Cudex H, on ■ scale of 436 poles to tfac incti : it is legended " A SVetcli of 
the Long & Short Xcrrows of IhcColiimbia River &i:." The codex ha* penciled 
memorandum " Begin to engrave at wnrds 'Great Falk,' " and there is 
another penciling where the engraver was to Hop; the intention being to lake in 
p. 3 exactly, but omit p. 3. as p, 3 has the impunant ports of the dntwtng, viz., 
the Falls and boili ilic Narrows. But if t-vcr engraved, the sketch was never pub- 
lished. This is a great pity, for ihe drawing is beantifutly executed, and would 
have been very useful, besides doing Captain Clark as much credit a* hi* famous 
map (lE the Grcal Fall* nf the Miwtouri. It is very clciir ; and Hf-sidcs the topo 
graphic and hydrographic details, it shows the Indisji villages and the explorers* 
camps alon;; this whole stretch of ihc Columbia. 

'* " Frtday \%th . . . procecilcd on with great difltcultyanddanger lolhe foot 
of the longnartows; and expect to be able lo take the canoes nofunhcr. — Here we 
met one of the men from Cnpta>Ln Clarke with 4 honet. In coming up. one of 
our small canoes got split so ihAt we were obliged lo carry the load two miles 10 
this place. Wood here is very scarce, as the Columbia piftins have commenced. 
Several men went up to Ihe village with their buffalo robes, lo dispone nf (hem 
for horses. Could we get about 12 hoiaes we would be able to go by load." 
Gui, p. 900. 
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men consists generally of leggings, moccasins, and large 
robes; many of them wear shirts in the form used by the 
Chopunnish and Shoshonees, highly ornamented, as well as 
the leggings and moccasins, with porcupine quills. Their 
modesty is protected by the skin of a fox or some other 
animal, drawn under a girdle and hanging in front like a 
narrow apron. The dress of the women differs but little 
from that worn near the rapids; both sexes wear the hair 
over the forehead as low as the eyebrows, with large locks 
cut square at the cars, and the rest hangin^r in two cues 
in front of the body. The robes are made principally of the 
skins of deer, elk, bighorn, wolf, and buffalo, while the cliiL 
drcn use the skins of the large gray squirrel [Sciurus fpssor\. 
The buffalo is procured from the nations higher up the river, 
who occasionally visit the Missouri; indeed, the {p. 246) 
greater proportion of their apparel is brought by the nations 
to the northwest, who come to trade for pounded fish, cop- 
per, and beads. Their chief fuel is straw, southcm-wood, 
and small willows. Bear-grass, the bark of the cedar, and 
silk-grass arc employed in various articles of manufacture. 

Tile whole village was filled with rejoicing to-day at hav- 
ing caught a single salmon, which was considered as the 
harbinger of vast quantities in four or five days. In order to 
hasten their arrival the Indians, according to custom, dressed 
the fish and cut it into small pieces, one of which was given 
to each child in the village. In the good humor excited by 
this occurrence they parted, though reluctantly, with four 
other horses, for which we gave them two kettles, reserving 
only a single small one for a mess of eight men. Unluckily, 
however, we lost one of the horses by the negligence of the 
person fWillard] to whose chaise he was committed. The 
rest were, therefore, hobbled and tied ; but as the nations 
here do not understand gelding, all the horses but one were 
stallions ; this being the season when they are most vicious, 
we had great difficulty in managing them, and were obliged 
to keep watch over them all night. In tlie afternoon Captain 
Clark set out with four men for the Eneeshur village at the 
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Grand Falls, in order to make further attempts to procure 
horses.' 

Aprii 2Qth. As it was obviously our interest to preserve 
the good-will of these people, we passed over several smalt 
thefts which they committed, but this morning wc Icamt 
that six tomahawks and a knife had been stolen during the 
night. Wc addressed ourselves lo the chief, who seemed 
angry with hispeopk-, and made a harangue to them; but we 
did not recover the articles, and soon afterward two of our 
spoons were missing. Wc therefore ordered them all from 
our camp, threatening to beat severely anyone detected in 
purloining. This harshness irritated them so much that they 
left us in an ill-humor, and we therefore kept on our guard 
against any insult. Be- (/>. 24/) sides this knavery, tlie faith- 
lessness of the people is intolerable; frequently, after receiv- 
ing goods in exchange for a horse, they return in a few hours 
and insist on revoking the hai^ain or receiving some addi- 
tional value. Wc discovered, too, that the horse which was 
missing yesterday had been gambled away by the fellow from 
whom we had purchased him, to a man of a different nation, 
who had carried him off. We bought two more liorses, two 
dogs, and some chapclell, and also exchanged a couple of 
elk-skins for a gun belonging to the chief. This was all we 
could obtain, for though they had a great abundance of dried 
fish, they would not sell it. except at a price too exorbitant 
for our linances. We now found that no more horses could 
be procured, and therefore prepared for setting out to-mor- 
row. One of the canoes, for which the Indians would give 
us very little, was cut up for fuel ; two others, together with 
some elk-skins, and pieces of old iron, we bartered for beads. 
The remaining two small canoes were despatched early next 
morning, 

April 2\si, with all the baggage which could not be car- 

' Lewis K 73. this date, has : " The Scad-dalt. Squan-nan-os, ShaD-vrap-pums. 
nnd ShullatM rcikle to the N. W. a( ih»e people, dcpead on hunting Deer and 
r:ifc and trade with these people fur thcit pounded (Uh." See the location o( 
th«s« four tribes on CUrk'« map o( 1814, 
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ried on horseback. Wc had intended setting out at the 
same time, but one of our horses broke loose during the 
night, and we were under the necessity of sending several 
men in search of htm. In the meantime the Indians, who 
were always on the alert, stole a tomahawk, which we could 
not recover, though several of them were searched. Another 
fellow was detected in carrying off a piece of iron, and kicked 
out of camp. Captain Lewis, then addressing the Indians, 
ciecUred that he was not afraid to fight them ; for if he chose, 
he might easily put them to death and burn their village ; 
that he did not wish to treat them ill if they did not steal; and 
that though, if he knew who had the tomahawk, he would 
takeaway the horses of the thieves, yet he would rather lose 
the property altogether than take the horse of an innocent 
man. The chiefs who were present at this harangue hung 
their heads and made no reply.' At ten o'clock thc(/.j/^) 
men [a man. Windsor] returned with the horse, and soon 
alter an Indian, who had promised to go with us as far as 

* Gack p. aoi, notes the fncas thiu : " Monday attf. . . ^Miile we were malt- 
taf pfCparaliuns lu start, kd Indiui ittAe some iron krticln from >.mong the mcn'it 
ksndk, which » irtitaied Cx{>Uin I^win ihal he struck him ; which wu the lint 
art of the kind that h»d happened during the ex peel i linn. I'hc Inditint howevrr 
dill 00* resent it. otherwise it i» probable we would have had a ^kirmi!>h with 
ihen." " I delected a fellow in kiealinf au iron tiocket ol a canoe pole and 
{>*« hifli several severe htows and nude ihc men kick him out of camp. I now 
infonned the Indians that I would shoot th« fint of them that attempted to steal 
*a Utide from u»." Lewis K 73. It hat alwa/i seemed to me (here wa& some 
■attiral dcmoialiiing agency at the Dallet and Cascades of the Columbia. Cct- 
taialy U)e tribes at ihoe poinb were thicvitli and murderous from their 6r«l con- 
tact with white men, a* recordc^l in thei« pages, till tliey were finally broken up 
tn vay Ute jtan. The difficulty of p>>s(ing thoie points, whccc navigation was 
scceaarily interrupted, was taken et'ct; advantaec of by the wily wav^^, who 
iafated these places as bandiu do mountain pas«es, and placed on the Columbia 
the put of the Sioax on the M»soiiri — thai of riwr-piratcs. It sccmK to have 
nthcr n local than a tribal matter — that b, no tribe could re&ist the temp- 
tatian and oppottunity that oRereil at the portages. Boukii of Columbian 
travel and advenlure arc full of such incidents, and much blond has been spilled 
in these places. Our heroes were nior« fortuoate than many another party, as 
they only had to kick some of the Indians out of camp, with threats of more 
iaaun action. I think the present is the only occasion on which either of the 
T<tfiW was forced to assault and battery. 
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the Chopunnish, came with two horses, one of which he 
politely offered to carry our baggage. We therefore loaded 
nine horses, and giving the tenth to Bratton, who was still 
too sick to walk, about ten o'clock left the village of these 
disagreeable people. At one o'clock we arrived at the vil- 
lage of the Enecshurs, where we found Captain Clark, who 
had been completely unsuccessful in his attempt to pur- 
chase horses, the Enccshurs being quite as unfriendly as the 
Skilloots. Fortunately, however, the fellow who had sold 
a horse and afterward lost him at gambling, belonged to this 
village, and we insisted on taking the kettle and knife which 
had been given to him for the horse, if he did not replace it 
by one of equal value. He preferred the latter [altcmative], 
and brought us a very good horae. Being here joined by 
the canoes and baggage across the portage,' we halted half 
a mile above the town, and took dinner on some dogs ; after 
which we proceeded on about four miles and camped at 
a village of Eneeshurs, consisting of nine mat huts, a little 
below the mouth of the Towahnahiooks.' We obtained 

* The namlivc hardljr mftkct it plain enough th^t this is the portacfc of th« 
Creal FalU of ihe Cotumbia, Gass, p. 201 says : " Afetidav atil . . . About j 
in the afternoon yce mrrivetl at th« ( :r«Al Falh nt Columbia, where wc met with 
Captain Clarke and the men that were with hiin. Here ire got another hor»c ; 
carried our canoes aud. bagy^age round the falls and halted for iliiiner." We 
nraKt aUo bear in mind that frum tUi> point the main party {iroceedx ijf taml, 
along the north bank ol the river, in Washingtun, though some men are still 
navicatins two canoei which were hauled over the portage. 

' The Dcs Chutes river, a liitle above the Great FaUs. in Oregon, the lugctt 
branch of the Columbia between the MuUnomah or Willamette and the Si^ake. 
There is, of course, no real confusion between this and Lewis* river in Wash- 
ington ; hut the ungainly Indian names of the ttva which l^ewtsand Clark u»e 
arc so similar, and both ate »o vanaiiily spelled, thai »amc formi of the namca 
of each have in. fact been misprinted or otherwise tniku^cd for [he other. Sec 
Clark'* map, 1S14, where the Dn Clititei fin Orc]{on) it in»crilied To-war-na- 
he-ooks, and I^wix* (in Wonhinglnn), Chnh-wah-nadii-ookt, I^ewis K 74 ItM 
"Clark'ti river "(or the Des Chutes, but with "Towanahioaks" interlined with red 
ink. -Sc-c note', p. 657. and note ", p. 993. The name Des Chutes is of coarse 
a part of Che French term riviere des chutes. Other fonms from this are Shstet, 
Shutc's antt Shoots ; also, Falls river. Thus the U. S. Ex. Kxp. map of 1841 
marks " Foils or Shutes R." Stevens' map No. 3 chart* it as Wauwauwie river, 
aod gives the next creek above it, on the same (OrcgimJ side as Ooninauwie. 
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from these people a couple of dogs and a small quan- 
tity of fuel, for which we were obliged to give a higher 
price than usual. Wl' also bought a horse with his back so 
much injured that he can scarcely be of much ser\'tce to us; 
but the price was some trifling article, which in thu United 
States would cost about a dollar and a quarter. The dress, 
manners, and language of the Eneeshurs differ in no respect 
from those of the Skilloots. Like them, too, these Enee- 
shurs are inhospitable and parsimonious, faithless to their 
engagements, and in the midst of poverty and filth retain 
a degree of pride and arrogance which render our numbers 
our only protection against insult, pillage, and even murder. 
We arc, however, assured by our Chopunnish guide, who 
appears to be a very sincere, honest Indian, that the nations 
above will treat us with much more hospitality. 

(/. J.fg) April 22d. Two of our horses broke loose in 
the night and straggled to some distance, so that we were 
not able to retake them and begin our march before seven 
o'clock. We had just reached the top of a hill near the viU 
lagc, when the load of one of the horses ["Charbono's"] 
turned, and the animal taking fright at a robe which still 
adhered to him, ran furiously toward the village ; just as he 
came there the robe fell, and an Indian hid it in his hut, 
Two men went back after the horse, which they soon 
took ; but the robe was still missing, and the Indians denied 
having seen it.' These repeated acts of knavery now 
exhausted our patience. Captain Lewis therefore set out 
for the village, determined to make them deliver up the 
robe or to burn the village to the ground. This disagree- 
able allcmativc was rendered unnecessary, for on his way 
he met one of our men [Labiche], who had found the robe 
in an Indian hut hid behind some baggage. 

^ *' [Icing now canfiilent thfti Ihe itidiuu ha.A taken it I »cn( lh« Induin woman 
[SAcajawra] on to rpqnnl Cnpt. C. la hall the parly and tciid back some of the 
fnen tu ray uHctnnce be in{> <letur mined ellher to make ll>c Indians deliver the 
robcorbimUieuhouus. tbey faavcwxed mviu tuch imnniierby tucb repeated 
kcti of Tilluiy thAl I am quiti: disposed to tmt them with n-cty scveryty, lh«ir 
defcBKlen lUte pleads for£ivncti& .so (u- as rUpccts their lives," Lewis K 75. 
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We resumed our route and soon after halted at a hill, from 
the top of which wc enjoyed a commanding view of the 
range of mountains in which Mount Hood stands, and which 
continue south as far as the eye can reach, with their lops 
covered with snow. Mount Hood itself bears S. 30** W^ 
and the snowy summit of Mount Jefferson S. 10° W. Toward 
the south and at no great distance wc discern some woody 
country-, and opposite this point of view is the mouth of the 
Toivahnahiooks. This river receives, at the distance of 18 
or 20 miles, a branch from the right,* which takes its rise 
in Mount Hood, while the main stream comes in a course 
from the southeast, and 10 or 1 5 miles* is Joined by a second 
branch, from Mount Jefferson. From this place we pro- 
ceeded with our baggage in the center, escorted both before 
and behind by those of the men who were without the care 
of horses • and having crossed a plain eight miles in extent, 
reached a village of Enceshurs, consisting of six houses. 
Here we bought some dogs on which we dined near the vil- 
lage, and having purcliased another horse, went up the river 
four miles further, to another Enccshur village of seven mat- 

' That is. from ihe observer's point of view, (odng ihe mouth of the river. The 
Uream (mm Mt. tlnoH Ram eaktwantly, inm iHe we«l (Icfl) sfHc ol the [)e« 
Chutes. Clark chiut* it a» "SkimhooK R." The himti sliram from Mt. Hood 
to the De* Chule» u now callcil White titer, two tributflriei of which, Tygh 
^T)fi^(h, Tyce, Tywh, etc.) nmi Itad^ei creckn, )«ein to cottespiind l>c»t with the 
fatk«ii «ti^-im on CUi"Li\ mop. The "point of vi^w " of the text K prob&bly « 
the place marked " High Rocks," on Wilkes* t34i ma^i, and I should imagine 
the lribuiarit» of the De* Cliuic* river which the text indioues coold be settled 
bjr deiennining what streams can be si(;htcd from this spot. Lewis K 76 a^n 
calh th4 Des Chutes '* Clark '&" river, but Ihe codes has " Towamahiooks " rcd- 
inkd in. On thixunlucky slip, see note*, p. 9(10. and note'*, p. tfiji. 

• Further up the lie* Chutes river frrnti themoulh of thiit branch which rises 
in Mt Hood. This M-cond western affluent of the Des Chutes, " from Ml. Jef- 
fersuiD," ii marked " Kien-how-e R." on Claik'» map. A itceam which comex 
nrniexl the position xwigned hj the text ii« that one (north of the Mutton moun- 
tains] on or near which is the place called Wapinitia ; but this seems to be loo 
small for Clark 'k Kieshowc river. Other and larger Ktream* draining eA.5twaidl}r 
from Mt. Jeffnrnon and vicinity into Ihe Uc5 Chiile* are 1 I. Warm Spring river 
or Wannassec creek. 2. Chttlilcc or Shilikc. 3. Sicksickawa. Riksikawa, Psuc- 
aecquc, etc. 4. Melolius or Mptolyaa, But lhe*c four arc south of the Mullon 
mountaim and entirely too Far away to answer to the text. 
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(/. ^50) houses. Our [Chopunnish] guide now informed us 
that the next village was at such a distance that wc could not 
reach it this evening, and as wc should be able to procure 
both dogs and wood at this place, wc determined to camp.'* 
We here purchased a horse, and engaged for a second 
in exchange for one of our canoes ; but as these were on the 
opposite side of the river, and the wind was very high, they 
were notable to cross before sunset, at which time the Indian 
had returned home to the next village above. This even- 
ing, as well as at dinner time, wc were obliged to buy wood 
to cook our meat, for there is no timber in the country, and 
all the fuel is brought from a great distance. We obtained 
as much as answered our purposes on moderate terms ; but 
as we are too poor to afford more than a single fire, and lie 
without any shelter, we find the nights disagreeably cold, 
though the weather is warm during the daj-time. 

April 2yi. Two of the horses strayed away in conse- 
quence of [Charbono's] neglecting to tie them as [he] had 
been directed. One of them Mk-as recovered, but as we had 
a long ride to make before reaching the next village, we 
could wait no longer than eleven o'clock for the other. Not 
being found at that time we set out, and after marching for 
twelve miles over the sands of a narrow rocky bottom on 
the north side of the river, came to a village near Rock rapid, 
at the mouth of a large [Rock "] creek, which we had not 

'* KJiVitst Co., Wash., (ome twelve miln Bbove t1i« Da Chutes river, bat • 
than disUnce below the John Day (I^pxge'k). For the latter, lo be pasted to- 
ltiom>w wilbout mention, uc note *. p. 655, to whidi add tli&t ihU river \i sJ«? 
called Mah-hah on SteTtDf ' map No. 3. Some points on the river pasMd tcMlay 
%n Hellgtte and Columbus. 

" Tile moct cofuidenble tinsani on the \Va&htn£toii side «ncc the Klikiiat or 
CaUTiiCt river; missed in coming down the Columbia Oct. 3Ut. The maps 
bef«e me agree to c&U it Rock creek, ezcepitnf; iilevcn^' No. y, which murks 
tl "CamiU Cr." Rock rapid of the lest u ilill colled Rock Crtek rapids, alter 
the name of the creek, thus fsirly attribntable to L. and C, though our anthorn 
do WA Ihns (ormally designate the stream in mention. Other rapidiwhich have 
been pasted in this reach of the Coluinbia ftiitcc leaving thnsf^ (Lower, Middle, 
aad Upper) about tlie mouth of the John Day, are Indian and Squally Hook. 
' pp> 655. 654.) The lafil-DOQicd uc near a lum of the river, perhaps the 
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observed in descending. It consisted of twelve temporary 
huts of mat, inhabited by a tribe called Wahhowpum," who 
speak a language very similar to that of the Chopunnish, 
whom they resemble also in dress, both sexes being clad in 
robes and shirts as well as leggings and moccasins. These 
people seemed much pleased to see us, and readily gave us 
four dogs and some chapclell and wood in exchange for 
small articles, such as pewter buttons, strips of tin, iron, and 
brass, and some twisted wire, which wc had previously pre- 
pared for our journey across the plains. These people, as 
well as some more living in five huts a little below them, 
were waiting the return {p. jj/) of the salmon. We also 
found a Chopunnish returning home with his family and a 
dozen young horses, some of which he wanted us to hire; 
but this we declined, as in that case we should be obliged to 
maintain him and his family on the route. After arranging 
the camp wc assembled all the warriors, and having smoked 
with them, the violins were produced, and some of the men 
danced. This civility was returned by the Indians in a style 
of dancing such as we had not yet seen. The spectators 
formed a circle round the dancers, who, with their robes 
drawn tightly round the shoulders, and divided into parties 
of five or six men, perform by crossing in aline from one 

origintl "Squally hook," above which, from &baut the point Rock creek fftlU in, 
there U m itraight slrelch of the Columbia which uicd lu be c&llcd "the Jong 
reach." On this are now placet called Blalock's and Lang'* Landing ; it ends 
above, aboui ArliDslon, in a bend which used to be charted u " I^ngrcoch 
Elbow." In the cuune uf the lon^ reach. Chambers' creek UIIc in, at a place 
called Chapman's, on the north, nearly oppoule Lang's Ldg. The same stretch 
includes Owyhee rapids (see p. 6J4). given as 10 miles above Rock Creek rapids. 
The river i« much ohttnicced by rocks, Mme of which came to be specified as 
Hieroglyphic Kocks, from the fact that the Indians u»d them lat petrofraphf, 
or the pictographic illu^tratton of events in Ihcir history. 

" " Wah-haw-pumJi 1000 SouU," CUrk's mop, lot»tcd alwvc " R. la Page"; 
el»whcre spelled Wahowpum. These are didercnl Indians from any of the 
Chinookan slock of which our travelers saw so much lower down the Columbia. 
A< indicated by the remark [hat they " ipeak a Unguage very similar Co that of 
the Chopunnish," etc., the Wahhowpums were the KlikiUU. a tribe of the 
Shahapttan linguistic stock or family, which stock included as more prominent 
tribe*, the Xez-perc^, Umstilhi, Wnilawalla, and other Indians. 
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side of the circle to the other. AH the parties, performers 
as well as spectators, sing, and after proceeding in this way 
for some time, the spectators join, and the whole concludes 
by a promiscuous dance and song. Having Rnished, the 
natives retired at our request, after promising to barter 
horses with us in the morning. The river is by no means 
so diificult of passage nor obstructed by so many rapids as 
it was in the autumn, the water being now sufficiently high 
to cover the rocks in the bed. 

Aprii 24th. We began early to look for our horses, but 
they were not collected before one o'clock. In the mean* 
time we prepared saddles for three new horses which we 
purchased from the Wahhowpums, and agreed to hire three 
more from the Chopunnish Indian, who was to accompany 
us with his family. The natives also had promised to take 
our canoes in exchange for horses; but when they found 
that we were resolved on traveling by land they refused giv- 
ing us anything, in hopes that we would be forced to leave 
them. Disgusted at this conduct, we determined rather to 
cut them to pieces than suffer these people to enjoy them, 
and actually began to split them, on which they gave us sev- 
eral strands of beads for each canoe. We had now a suffi- 
cient number of horses to carry our baggage, and therefore 
proceeded wholly by land." At two o'clock wc set out. and 
pass>(^. 2S^) '"S between the hills and the northern shore of 
the river, had a difficult and fatiguing march over a road 
alternately sandy and rocky. At the distance of four miles 
we came to four huts of the Metcowwec " tribe, two miles 
further the same number of huts, and after making twelve 
miles from our last night's camp hatted " at a larger village of 
five huts of Metcowwces. 

" Gflss, p. 303, thus tiote« the end or tlie oavigstioB of the Columbia; "Wcfold 
oortWD unall canoes ; . . . at 3 o'clock we all itftrteil \rj Unci no the north iwie 
or lt>« riv«f , ... ore entered the low coontty, Ibe great and beautiful plains 
o[ Columbia." The Wahgwpunw he calls " Wal.lA-wijli " and " Wd>a-walU." 

'• Or Mcteowwee ; picfcrablj- Met"how. TW» WM *. Saliihan tribe. 

" The miletga uu^ed (la m. from Rock crccW camp) should bring the Bk- 
pcditiofl about oppoiiie present kite of AxUn^oo. ftbove Chambcn* crock (un- 
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As we came along many of the natives passed and repassed 
without making any advances to converse, though they be> 
haved with distant respect. Wc observed in our route no 
animals except the killdcer [j^giaiitts voci/erns], the brown 
lizard [Scehporus sp.],and a moonax [Arctomys flaviveHUr\, 
which the people had domesticated as a favorite. Most of 
the men complain of a soreness in their feet and legs, occa- 
sioned by walking on rough stones and deep sands after 
being accustomed for some months past to a soft soil. We 
therefore determined to remain here this evening, and for 
this purpose bought three dogs and some chapelell, which 
we cooked with dry grass and willow boughs. The want of 
wood is a serious inconvenience, on account of the coolness 
of the nights, particularly when the wind sets from Mount 
Hood, or in any western direction ; those winds being much 
colder than the winds from the Rocky mountains. There 
arc no dews on the plains, and from appearances we presume 
that no rain has fallen for several weeks. By nine o'clock 
the following morning, 

Afrrii 25M, we collected our horses and proceeded II 
miles to a large village of 51 mat houses, where we pur- 
chased some wood and a few dogs, on which we made our 
dinner. The village contained about 700 persons of a tribe 
called Pishquitpah," whose residence on the river is only 
during the spring and summer, the autumn and winter being 
passed in hunting through the plains and along the borders 
of the mountains. The greater part of them were at a di^' 
tance from the river as wc descended, and never having seen 
white men before, they flocked round us in greatnumbersj 
but though they were exceedingly curious (/. 2^j) they 
treated us with great respect, and were very urgent that we 
should spend the night with them. Two principal chiefs, 
were pointed out by our Chopunnish companion, and 
acknowledged by the tribe : we therefore invested each of 

noticed), ud a little below Wog<l crack (Pine creek of Symoat : tee aUc '*, p. 
65 21. 

" Or Pisqwoiv. a StHshan tnbe also : " a.6oo wall " ehiried by QXnV.. 
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them with a small medal. We were also very desirous of 
purchasing more horses : but as our principal stock of mer- 
chandise consists of a dirk, a sword, and a few old clothes, 
the Indians could not be induced to traffic with us. The 
Pishquitpahs are generally of good stature and proportion, 
and as the heads of neither males nor females are so much 
flattened as those lower down the river, their features are 
rather pleasant. The hair is braided in the manner prac- 
ticed by their western neighbors : the generality of the men 
are dressed in a large robe, under which is a shirt reaching 
to the knees, where it is met by long leggings, and the feet 
are covered with moccasins ; others, however, wear only the 
truss and robe. As they unite the occupations of hunting 
and fishing, both sexes ride very dexterously, their caparison 
being a saddle or pad of dressed skin, stulTcd with goat's 
hair, and from which wooden stirrups are suspended ; and a 
hair rope tied at both ends to the under jaw of the animal. 
The horses, though good, suffer much, as do in fact all 
Indian horses, from sore backs. 

Kinding them not disposed to barter with us, we left the 
Pishquitpahs at four o'clock, accompanied by 18 or 20 of 
their young men on horseback. At the distance of four 
mites, we passed, without halting, five houses belonging to 
the Wotlawollahs [ Walla wal las] ; and five miles further. 
observing as many willows as would answer the purpose of 
making fires, availed ourselves of the circumstance by camp- 
ing'' near them. The country through which we passed bore 

'* A good eaiiy tUrt to-da^, without nny trouble in nldiing their opiniutuUve 
and •■garioui Indian pcaxm, and a good tCretch of 7o milct. Piused Wood 
oeek (PSae creek of Symoiu) at once, then camp of Oct. Toih («ce the date, p. 
652, note there), then Pine creek (Olive creek of Symon^b); all iheieotiihe N.iidc. 
Next is Willow creek, ta might be expected from mention of HtK tree or bush in 
the text. Thic is a cflnsideraUe itreain on the ssui*. but passed unnolicci) both 
wajrv, anlcM il be indicated in the text of p. 651. a* 1 there ob«crrc. It was 
certalnljF not alicgeiher misted, for this it one of two Mreams in Oregoci. which 
Onfc dwu wilhovl name, between " R. La Pa];e," and " VoD-ma-lolatn K.,** 
i^., b ctwCT B the John Day and Yumatilla, Willow creek i« alto called Hokec- 
para on Stcvcna' map No. 3. and b QnesBeH'i rivet of Wilkes' map. 1S4*' 
Next beyond Willow creek u Ccdu cn«k; KNnewlut Iwyond which, and tome- 
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the same appearance as that o( yesterday. The hills on both 
sides of the river arc about 250 feet high, generally abrupt 
and craggy, and in many places presenting a perpendicular 
face of black, hard, and solid rock. From the top of these 
hills, {p. 2S4) the country extends in level plains to a very 
great distance, and though not as fertile as the land near the 
falls, produces an abundant supply of low grass, which is 
an excellent food for horses. This grass must indeed be 
unusually nutritious; for even at this season of the year, 
after wintering on the d ry grass of the plains, and being us 
with greater severity than is usual among the whites, many' 
of these horses are perfectly fat, nor have we, indeed, seen a 
single one which was poor. In the course of the day we 
kilted several rattlesnakes,'* like those of the United States, 
and saw many of the common as well as the horned lizard." 
Wc also killed six ducks, one of which proved to be of a dif- 
ferent species *° from any wc had yet seen, being distinguished 
by yellow legs, and feet webbed like those of the duckinmal- 
lard [sU^Anas bpseas]. The Pishquitpahs passed the night 
with us; at their request the violin was played, and some of 

what ihort of the place on the Oregon tide called Castle Rock, camp it pitdbcd. 
The proporlion of 30 tn. tfwlay, and 39 m. to-morrovr, which bringv the Exp^ 
dition almoKt to VumatUla, fixtn this camp very docely ; nnd the cKlintatcd <Ji$- 
Uflc«« ftgrec tema.Hcab!]r well with reli«hle modem mctsuramcnL This is spe- 
dally utitifaclory along a rcsch of the river which the text pasie* so cunorily, 

'* There ore two divucict tpedei^ of ruitlc:(nike« along the Columbia. The oat\ 
most like the common Cri>ia!us korridm, " of th* United Stales." is C. iuei/trc^ 
Baiid and Git^rd, Scrps. N. A. 1853, p. 6 (one, descr. Prfic, Acad. Nal. Sd. 
Phila. VI. 1653. p. 177). and doubtless the one here in mention. The other is 
Says C. tcujtumtut. of very wide clislribution in the West. Sec p. 8g8. 

'• Phryitosomn liougtasi, commonly called homed frog or boraed l»iad, thoagh 
the desi^nntion of Lewis and Claik is much belter, ax the snimahi are Ibards and 
neither Jrugn nM tiwdi : »ee pp. 899, loiq, for detcriplion. The " cammoD " 
lixard VIM dntibtlr^s a tj>ecics of Strkf/orut : see pp. 899. qoo. 

**This is ihcshovdcr duck, Spatula dyptata, Clark Q 110 has. al this date: 
" The Curloos are abundant in (he Plains and are now laying iheJT egg«. Saw 
the Kildc f^^wAV*-/ vociferHs\. the brown Uiiard[Srr/i>;torMttp.]nnd amoonac 
which the natives haJ pctlcd." This word " monnac," on p, 564 " moonai," is 
a name of the woodchuck or gntund-hng in Virginia, reflected in the specific 
name of Arelomyi monax ; and ibc animal intended lo be dnignnteO by Clark 
ia donbtlen the yellow-bellied marmol, Artttimyt Jtat'ivtnltT. 
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the men amused themselves with dancing. At the same 
time we succeeded in obtaining two horses at nearly the 
same prices which had already been refused in the village. 

April z(>th. We set out early [along the north bank of the 
river]. At the distance of three miles the river hills become 
low, and retiring to a great distance leave a low, level, exten- 
sive plain, which on the other side of the river began 13 
miles lower. As we were crossing this plain, we were over- 
taken by several families traveling up the nvcr with a num- 
ber of horses; though their company was inconvenient, for 
the weather was warm, the roads were dusty, and their 
horses crowded in and broke our line of march, yet we were 
unwilling to displease the Indians by any act of severity. 
The plain possesses much grass and a variety of herbaceous 
plants and shrubs; but after going twelve miles we were 
fortunate enough to find a few willows, which enabled us to 
cook a dinner of jerked elk and the remainder of the dogs 
purchased yesterday. We then went on 16 miles further, 
and six miles above our camp of the 19th of October (/. ^55) 
camped*' in the rain, about a mile below three houses of 
Wollawollahs.** Soon after we halted an Indian boy took a 



* TUi cuap it ifflmcdistcljr below the mouth of the Viimatilla river, but on the 
Wa^a|;toD udc. The kUlrmenC in reference to the CAmp of Oct. t9th does 
gonl tervice in fixing the Utter. wUidi wM left Kimewhal uncertain in going 
down riT«T (tee p. £149, kitd note there). Some of the poititK pawed tckday 
■K : CsiUe Rock ; Canoe EncBmpment rapids ; Long isJknd, whose fnnt v, 14 
mitet above ihe mouth of Willow creek ; opposite this Ulnnd, a p]*ce cnUed 
Cojrote, on the Ore^n %\&k ; uid on tlie WnshiogtaD tide, • considenble creek, 
wUdt. when it runs, druns lame country curiously called tlonc Hckvcd : tows 
of Scnti, At moath of a itmftLl creek on the Wuhington lide; then Grande 
Ronde Landing, 13 m. shore at>ove the (<m>C of l-'^ng inland: and finnlly Dcvtl'i 
Bend, 4 m. below Vvimalilla liver. where are rapidt of (he snmc name. 

" Here I.ewb K B» liu Wollili Wullllu ; CUrk Q 1 12 ha* Wallow WaUow* ; 
mphac Wollaw Wollah ; Clatk elsewhere Wotlcr Wuller. An earlier obnerved 
hi iMi wx>ri(. the codices vary Rrcatly in this alippcry word, more than Va fomis 
of which are also found in print. Accepted forms arc now Walla Walla, or 
WaII*-waTU, or Wallawalla. In teveral languages vialla means running water, 
aw) reduplication of a word dimiDullHs it ; so lVttII^tMll» b the «mal] rapid 
river. (Compare Kooi^koo^kee, note**, p. I002.) For ihesc Indiana, mc 
note *, p. 60$. 
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piece af bone, which be substituted for a 6sh-hook, and 
caught several chub" nine inches long. 

Sunday, April 27///. We were detained till nine o'clock, 
before a horse [" Charbono's " again] which broke loose 
in the night could be recovered. Wc then passed, near 
our camp, a small river called Youmalolann ** and proceeded 
through a continuation," till at the distance of 15 miles the 
abrupt and rocky htlls, 300 feet high, return to the river. 
These we ascended and then crossed a higher plain for nine 
miles, when wc again came to the water-side. We had been 
induced to make this long march bccitusc wc had but little 
provision, and hoped to find a Wollawollah village, which 
our guide had told us we should reach when next we met 
the river. There was, however, no village to be seen ; and 
as both men and horses were fatigued, wc halted, and col- 
lecting some dry stalks of weeds and the stems of a plant 
resembling southern- wood, cooked a small quantity of 
jerked meat for dinner. Soon after wc were joined by seven 
WoUawollahs, among whom we rccc^nized a chief by the 
name of Yellcpt." who had visited us on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, when we gave him a medal with the promise of a larger 
one on our return. He appeared very much pleased at see* 

**Mybfhilm «iuHmtu .- (lc«;ripHon, I.ewii K 83 Bnd Ctvit Q itr, given 
«t thii date, with a tketdi of tlic apjwntiu with whtdi (he bojr took the fish. 

** Empljring into th« Columbia from the M>uth, in countf of the Mine name ; 
now lUOKlly rcnilered Vumalilla or tJmalilU ; on Clark's map a* in the text, but 
hjrphenaied. Adoien difTervot spellings have hsrl cumDcr, as UmatelU, Ub»- 
talla, Umatallow, Youm&uUa, Yoormtttaila, UmatilUli, Umaiilah, Hmmitilly, 
etc, and without Ubializsiion Euaullah, t'talla, Utilla, etc. It it, the first con- 
siderable stream in OrcgDii bdoir the Wallawalla, and the second snch abort 
the John [lay, At iu mouth a town of ume name, and oppoute is Crimea, 
Kiikiut Co.. Waih. Iik mam western fork is Bitter creek, a name sooietiroc* 
extended to the whole river, and giren as " Butter " on the G. L. O. nap of 
1879, ud go that of Symoiu, lS8t. Certain Astoriam who had turvivcd their 
horrible experivnccs in the Snake rirei region strack the Colambia here, «ad 
vere the tint white men on the spot after L. and C. There b a locil tradtltoo 
that some of ihem weie aUo at I^wuton rcxI after our exploms. 

** /. f., a country tike that of ytxXerdny. I>ewis K 84- 

** AccciX Vel-lrpi' ; VcUeppit of p. 64J : his medal foond last year oil nn 
island abont nwuth of WaHawalla rivet (James WickeshaDi. im IU.) 
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ipg us again, and invited us to remain at his village three or 
four days, during which he would supply us with the only 
food they had, and furnish us with horses for our jour- 
ncy. After the cold, inhospitable treatment we have lately 
received, this kind offer was peculiarly acceptable ; and after 
a hasty meal we accompanied him to his village, six miles 
above, situated on the edge of the low countr>*, about twelve 
miles below the mouth of Lewis* river.^' 

Immediately on our arrival Yellept, who proved to be 
a man of much influence, not only in his own but in the 
neighboring nations, collected the Inhabitants, and having 
made a harangue, the purport of which was to induce the 
nations to (/. ^_^6) treat us hospitably, he set them an 
example by bringing himself an armful of wood, and a plat- 
ter containing three roasted mullets. They immediately 
assented to one part, at least, of the recommendation, by 
furnishing us with an abundance of the only sort of fuel 
they employ, the stems of shrubs growing in the plains. 
We then purchased four dogs, on which wc supped heartily, 
having been on short allowance for two days past. When 
wc were disposed to sleep, the Indians retired immediately 
on our request, and indeed, uniformly conducted themselves 
with great propriety. These people live on roots, which arc 
very abundant in the plains, and catch a few salmon-trout ; but 
at present they seem to subsist chiefly on a species of mullet, 
weighing from one to three pounds. They informed us that 
opposite the village there ^vas a route which led to the mouth 
of the Kooskooskee, on the south side of Lewis' river;" 



" Vakima Co., Wnih., nearly or cxnctly oppcnite moath ol Wallawalla rirer, 
on N. ude of which latin- was oU Fnrt WalliwalU and k now town of Wnllula. 
Sotn« (if the features of the country ptu»ed tiKilay are : A ^ulch called Juniper 
csAoo — " JtttnpCT " on tome map*. A liltic lower ilowrn. on the fcainc mOc, in a 
timilar formal ion known a* Spring-water cafiiwi. Above Juniper cation, about 
hatfiray thence to Wallaw-alta ri^-er, are Bull Run rapiiii, Heieaboutft U the 
fioinl on Ihe Columbia where the great rivxr come* from wholly within Wadiing- 
too to b« bcnccfonh to the sea lh« boundary between that State and Orvson. 
Sm p. 644, note '*. 

** That is, a toute acrois the count ry touthof Lewis' rivei from the point where 
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that the road itself was good, and passed over a level 
country well supplied with water and grass ; and that we 
should meet with plenty of deer and antelope. We knew 
that a road in that direction woulU shorten the distance at 
least 80 miles, and as the report of our guide was confirmed 
by Yellept and other Indians, we did not hesitate to adopt 
that course. They added, however, that there were no 
houses or permanent residences of Indians on the road ; it 
was therefore deemed prudent not to trust wholly to our 
guns, but to lay in a stock of provisions. 

April 2%th. We therefore purchased ten dogs. While 
this trade was carried on by our men, Yellept brought 
a fine white horse and presented him to Captain Clark, 
expressing at the same time a wish to have a kettle ; but on 
being informed that wc had already disposed of the last 
kettle we could spare, he said he would be content with any 
present we should make in return. Captain Clark therefore 
gave his sword, for which the chief had before expressed a 
desire, adding 100 balls, some powder, and other small arti- 
cles, with which he appeared perfectly satisfied. (/. 257) We 
were now anxious to depart, and requested Yellept to lend 
us canoes for the purpose of crossing the river. But he 
would not listen to any proposal of leaving the village. He 
wished us to remain two or three days ; and would not let 
us go to-day, for he had already sent to invite his neighbors, 

ibe Expedition now is 10 the ntouth of the Koosltoo&kec. The Expedition, being 
apposite the moucfL uf Wallawalla river, where thii follji iuto the Columbiii, pro- 
poses to cross the Colutnbin here, Imvc this river to the north, uid mKkc sinight 
acmsi country to the mouth a( ClearwMcr river. This diTcci route is hice going 
along the string of a how instead of Along the ftre of lh« how itself, and so cull 
ofl a good deal, besides saving all the northing of Ihc G>luTnbiB ittelf from the 
mouth of the Wallnwalla to dial of llie Snake. Wc must rcmemher that at lat. 
46" on the Columbia, llm river rcancs to separate WaxhingtoTi from Oregon, and 
that hence eastward the boundary runs olon^ the parallel of 4^* N., thus Icaviai* 
the main course of the Wallawalln, as well as the route of the Expedition, in 
Washington. The route is thus entirely south of the Snake, and goci eastward 
(mainly along Touchel river) via Dayion, Columbia Co,. Wash., to I^wiston. 
Ncr-ptrci^ Co. , Idaho. In Wuhington Chcy will traverse WalkwalU, Columbia, 
and Garhcld counties, and touch Ihc norlhcrii border of Asotin Co. 
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the Chimnapoos,** to come down this evening and join his 
people in a dance for our amusement. We urged in vain 
that, by setting out sooner, we would the earlier return with 
the articles they desired; for a day, he observed, would 
make but little difference. We at length mentioned that, as 
there was no wind, it was now the best time to cross the 
river, and we would merely take the horses over and return 
to sleep at their village. To this he assented; we then 
crossed with our horses, and having hobbled them, returned 
to their [the Indians'] camp. 

Fortunately, there was among these Wollawollahs a pris- 
oner belonging to a tribe of Shoshonee or Snake Indians, 
residing to the south of the Multnomah and visiting occasion- 
ally the heads of Wollawotlah creek. Our Shoshonee woman, 
Sacajawea, though she belonged to a tribe near the Missouri, 
spoke the same language as this prisoner; by their means 
we were able to explain ourselves to the Indians, and answer 
all their inquiries with respect to ourselves and the object of 
our journey. Our conversation inspired them with much 
confidence, and they soon brought several sick persons, for 
whom they requested our assistance. Wc splintered [Cap- 
tain Clark splinted] the broken ann of one, gave some relief 
to another, whose knee was contracted] by rheumatism, and 
administered what we thought beneficial for ulcers and erup- 
tions of the skin on various parts of the body, which are very 
common disorders among them. But our most valuable 
medicine was eye-water, which we distributed, and which, 
indeed, they required very much ; the complaint of the 

**See note ^, p. 637, tnd p. 643. Lewis K 85 has Chym-n&h'-pM. Cluk't 
■apditits "Cliim aah pun 3OO0 Soak" on the Tapetete (V^kitna) river And 
two ol ib branchcfl called Nock-lotlt and Se-lar-Ur. tkxI bclour ihe Wfth-nS- 
Lcha. The Ultcr ]% Ui<; WeiiAlthcc. Waiu&pc. or WcnalMhap^tn river. al«n 
called Pii»-cow(, PUcout, PUdious, Pm|uuiit«, etc. Some nanio of the Yakima 
which [ neglected to Dole on p. 641 an, besides Tapalcic aiid Tapnlclle. Yaka 
man, Ejraksma, Eymkcma. Ej-akcmah, and Ekamo. In the Estimate the Dam» 
of these Indians is printed Chimnahpum; now axiially Cbitnnapun). They aie 
nppoaed 10 have l>eeB a branch of the Vakimn tribe of the Shahaptian family. 
A liver it named after these Indians. 
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eyes, occasioned by living on the water and increased by the 
fine sand of the plains, being universal. 

(/. 258) A little before sunset, the Chimnapoos, amount- 
ing to icxi men and a few women, came to the village, and 
joining the W'ollawollahs, who were about the same number 
of men^ formed themselves in a circle round our camp and 
waited very patiently till our men were disposed to dance, 
which they did for about an hour, to the tunc of the violin. 
Wc then requested to see the Indians dance. With this 
they readily complied, and the whole assemblage, atnount- 
ing. with the women and children of the village, to several 
hundred, sang and danced at the same lima. The exercise 
was neither very violent nor very graceful ; for the greater 
part of them were formed into a solid column around a kind 
of hollow square, stood on the same place, and merely jumped 
up at intervals, to keep time to the music. Some, however, 
of the more active warriors, entered the square and danced 
round it sidewise, and some of our men joined in the dance, 
to the great satislaction of the Indians. The dance con- 
tinued till ten o'clock. 

April 29M. Yellept supplied us with two canoes, in which 
we crossed [the Columbia from west to east] with all our 
baggage, by eleven o'clock ; but the horses having strayed 
to some distance, we could not collect them in time to reach 
any fit place to camp if we began our journey, as night would 
overtake us before we came to water. We therefore thought 
it advisable to camp about a mile from the Columbia, on 
the mouth'* of the WollawoUah river. This is a handsome 

*'Hftving passed frair Yakima to WnlUvralls Co. in ooGiiiig the Columbia 
lo site of Wallnta tnd old Fort WatUwalk, which wm csubli&hed •! the raonih 
o( the river of the i&mt name in tfllS, and wiu aUn c&lled Fort Nci-perc& It 
U thus a very old post— «inong the very carlicat fur-trading cslnhliiihmcnls aftrr 
Astoria and that myrionymoujt plac« which Davie] Sttian founded in ]9tl, calleJ 
by L. and C. Otchcnaukane. by Ross Coxc, Oakinackcn, Oaknnatan, Oakinagan, 
and OakanE^an ; by others. Okunoakan, Okenakan, Olcaoasan, OkioD^ian, 
Okoitagan. Okinikainc, Okinakane, Ok«nagcn, OkBag;en. Oknagan, tind donbt- 
\tm in othcrway^. which have not come under my observation. CaptAin Banno- 
viUc wasatWallawnllatii 1333-34, Townicod and XutiallinScpt., 1834, with the 
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Stream, about 50 yards wide and 4^ feet in depth ; its u'atcrs. 
which are clear, roll over a bed composed principally of gravel 
mixed with sand and mud, and though the banks are low 
they do not seem to be overflowed. It empties into the 
Columbia 12 or 15 miles from the entrance of Lewis' [Snake] 
river, just above a range of high hills crossing the Columbia. 
Its sources, like those of the Towahnahiooks, Lapage. You* 
malolam, and Wollawollah,*' come, as the Indians inform us, 
from the north side of a range of mountains [the Blue moun- 
tains] which (/. 2§^) we see to the east and southeast, and 
which, commencing to the south of Mount Hood, stretch in 
a northeastern direction to the neighborhood of a southern 
branch of 1-cwis* river," at some distance from the Rocky 
mountains. Two principal branches, however, of the Tow- 
ahnahiooks [Des Chutes] take their rise [respectively] in 
Mount Jefferson and Mount Ifood, which, in fact, appear to 
separate the waters of the MuEtnomah and the Columbia/* 
They [the Blue mountains], arc 65 or 70 miles from this 
place, and, though covered with snow, do not seem high. 

Wjdb etpcdition, and J. C. Fremonl in 1843. Il it supposed la be 33; miles 
aptbeColtiinbia from the wa. Ii itanrisonihcsonihcni border of aUrccirregu- 
Urd«prcuion in whlcli the Yakima uid the Siuke meet the Columbia. nuppMcil 
to hare b«en tbe bed of ft prehhcoric body nf water called by Symrat^ " Ancient 
Lake Lewis." New Fuii WaJUwuJIa U koinv 30 niilci ca^lw&n:l, an one u[ die 
branchct of Wnllawalln river ; sit^L t]icie ii aUu the cuunljt »cai, WaIUwa]]a, Uie 
dbi*f city ol iho "Valley of mitny Waters," pop. atiout 8,uoo. The peqile 
gefterally make ibe moU of tbe name by wHiin^; it as two words. It was firei 
KtiJed ID iSs6, after the Indian massacre of whites at (lie old Waiilatpu mlwion 
in this place, Nov., 1847 : the site wnK srlccic<I fur the county ecjii and \o\% 
were laid ud! in 1359 ; the city wax chartered by act of territohal l^islaiure 
Jan. iitb, 1862. The altitade of the place is given as 1)78 (eel. The U. V. 
R. R.. and Uic WBaliiuglon and Columbia R. R. go IhTou([h the cily. 

*■ Thiu naming in order the Dc* Chutes. John Day. VumatiUa, and WallawaJta, 
tbe four principal aflHaenu of tbcCoIumhis, on the Oregon side, eaut of the Cm- 
cade range and west of Snake river. But the text i» so pointed thai I ojuld not 
make il read a« intended without recai-ting. It obviously mcana that the source* 
o{ tbe WallBwalla, like those of Ibe other thrc« rivers luimed. come. etc. 

** Thia '■ wntthcm branch of Lewis* river " is. in fact, the main Snake river, 
marked 00 Clark's map as the " South Fork of Lewis's R," See nole *•, p.ftji. 

*Tbal b, tbe Cascade range of monnlnins. of which Mts. tlcxid and Jeflfcrson 
in CQikq>icnwis v«aks, divides oR the Multnomah watershed, between tbe C«»- 
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To the south of these mountains the Indian prisoner says 
there is a river [/. r., the Muhnomah], running toward the 
northwest, as lar^c as the Columbia at this place, which is 
nearly a mile. Tliis account may be exaggerated ; but it 
serves to show that the Multnomah must be a very large 
river, and that with the assistance of a soulheastem branch 
of Lewis' river, passing round the eastern extremity of that 
chain of mountains in which Mounts Hood and Jefferson are 
so conspicuous waters the vast tract of country to the south, 
till its remote sources approach those of the Missouri and 
Rio del Nordc." 

Near our camp is a fish-weir, formed of two curtains of 
small willow-switches, matted together with wythcs [withes] 
of the same plant, and extending across the river in two 
parallel lines six feet asunder. These are supported by sev- 
eral parcels of poles, in the manner already described as in 
use among the Shoshonees, and are either rolled up or let 
down at pleasure for a few feet, so as either to suffer the fish 
to pass or detain them. A seine of 15 or 1 8 feet in length 
is then dragged down the river by two persons, and the bot- 
tom drawn up against the curtain of willows. They also 
employ a smaller seine, like a scooping-net, one side of which 
is confined to a semicircular bow five feet long, and half the 
size of a. man's arm, and the other side is held by a strong 
rope, which, being tied at both ends to the bow, forms the 
chord to the semicircle. This is used by one person, but the 
only fish which they can take at this time is a mullet, [prob- 
ably IHycIwchUus 0regonensis\ from four to five pounds in 
weight; this is the chief subsist- (/. 260) ence of a village of 
twelve houses of Wollawollahs, a little below us on this river, 
as well as of others on the opposite side of the Columbia. 

In the course of the day we gave small medals to two 

cnde nnd Cmul ranges, from the soulhciri wnteraheil of the Columbia east of the 
Cascade nktij^c. The sentence u purcnthctical, intcmiptinE Ihe meatiofl of Ihe 
Blue tnountntnt. 

** I print Ihislatt ncntencc with its origins,! punclnAtinn, which leaves it ambigu- 
ous ; but it ib nil conjecture from Indian . infonnalion, and hardly worth the 
■ttenlioi) neoeMary [or its reciificalion. See any modern map of Oregon. 
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inferior chiefs, each of whom made us a present of a fine 
horse. We were in a poor condition to make an adequate 
acknowledgment for this kindness, but gave several articles, 
among which was a pistol, with some hundred rounds of 
ammunition. Wc have, indeed, been treated by these people 
with an unusual degree of kindness and civility. They seem 
to have been successful iti tiicir hunting during the last win- 
ter; for all of them, but particularly the women, are much 
better clad than when wc saw them last ; both sexes among 
the WoUawoIIahs, as welt as the Chimnapoos, being provided 
with good robes, moccasins, long shirts, and leggings. Their 
jmaments are simitar to those used below ; the hair is cut 
on the forehead, and cues fall over the shoulders in front of 
the body; some have some small plaits at the ear-locks, and 
others tie a bundle of the docked foretop in front of the 
.{orehead. They were anxious that we should repeat our 
dance of last evening; but as it rained and the wind was 
high, wc found the weather too cold for such amusement. 

April y:>th. Although we had hobbled and secured our 
new purchases we found some difficulty in collecting all our 
horses. In the meantime wc purchased several dogs and 
two horses, besides exchanging one of our least valuable 
horses for a very good one belonging to the Chopunnish 
who is accompanying us with his family. The daughter of 
this man is now about the age of puberty; being incom- 
moded by the disorder incident to that age. she is not per- 
mitted to associate with the family, but sleeps at a distance 
from her father's camp, and on the route always follows at 
some distance atone. This delicacy or affectation is common 
to many nations of Indians, among whom a girl in that state 
is separated from her family, and forbidden to use any article 
of the household or kitchen furniture, or to engage in any 
oc-ip. £6i) cupation. We have now 23 horses, many of 
which are young and excellent animals, but the greater part 
of them are afflicted with sore backs. The Indians in gen- 
eral are cruel masters; they ride very hard, and the saddles 
are so badly constructed that it is almost impossible to 
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avoid wounding the back ; yet they continue to ride when, 
the poor creatures arc scarified in a dreadful manner. 

At eleven o'clock we left these honest, worthy people, 
accompanied by our guide and the Chopunnish family, and 
directed our course N. 30* E., across an open, level, sandy 
plain, unbroken except by large banks of pure sand, which 
have drifted in many parts of the plain to the height of tg 
or 20 feet. The rest of the plain is poor in point of soil, but 
generally supports short grass interspersed with aromatic 
shrubs and a number of plants, the roots of which supply 
the cliief sustenance of the natives. Among the^e wc ob- 
serve a root something like the sweet potato. At the dis. 
tance of 14 miles we reached a' branch" of WollawoUah 
river, rising in the same [Blue] range of mountains and 
emptying six miles above the mouth of the latter [river). 
It is a bold, deep stream, about ten yards wide, and seems to 
be navigable for canoes. The hills of this creek are gener- 
ally abrupt and rocky, but the narrow bottom is very fertile, 
and both possess 20 times as much timber as the Colum- 
bia itself; indeed, we now find, for the first time since leav- 



" Tlial », Touchd river, the 1arge»l affluent nf the WallftWKlIx. fiilling tn from 
the N.E., with Touchct, WalUwalU Cn.. nt it* mouth, and Dayton, coualf 
town of Columbiat Cu., at iti main fog-lu. The uverland route in Waiih- 
iogton, upon which Exiiedition h** now cnlercil, is not marked in any way 
on Clark's m&ii of 1814, and hu been liule considered by the commcntalon. 
Bat the Touchet is there clearly cha/ted, uuiamed, beinj' that iUeani whidi ia 
repiescnicd as a branch of the " WoIlawulLiJi," and as iueU having the two 
branchea lettered "Whfilc]: Siallion R." and "Gambler's R." This orcrland 
coarte of the Kxpedition may he taken in at a glance, if the rcatlci vrill look at 
Stevens' large mop. 1853-55, *f>erc the conlinucait doited linr^, " Route 
of Mr. Tinkhom in Dctttnbcr, 1853," and "' Governur Stevens in 1855," inight 
almost be taken dtr Lctvii and Clark'% own riiot-prinli. It in alio easily picked 
out aiQOTiE the wft£on-road$ dotted on the milit, map, Dcpt, Columbia (4ita ed.. 
1893, Symoii}). On an ocdlnary school atlas of Washington, a ruler laid on 
Wallula, Waah., and Lewi&ton. Idaho, would give the aiT-line of this ronle. 
See alM P. R. R. Rejis. XII. pt, >,. 1860, and rompare the narrative of Governor 
Steveni, beginning on;). 196. Under dale uf Jane l<rth, 1855. (.lovrmorStevetia 
•ays (p. i<)H): "I have sometime* thought, while travelling, as I have to-day, 
over the route of Ixnis and Clark, (hat it was a work of lupcierogalion to do 
auylLiag more than simply to quote their narrative." 
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ing Rock fort [at Dalles], an abundance of firewood. The 
growth consists of coltonvvood, birch, crimson haw, red and 
sweet willow, choke-cherry, yt-llow currants, gooseberry', tlie 
honeysuckle with a white berry, rosebushes, seven-bark, and 
sumac, together with some corn-grass and rushes. The 
advantage of a comfortable fire induced us, as the night was 
come, to halt at this place. \Vc were soon supplied by 
Drcwjcr with a beaver and an otter, of which we took only 
a part of the beaver, and gave the rest to the Indians. The 
otter is a favorite food, though much inferior, at tea.st in our 
estimation, to the dog, which tliey will not eat. The horse 
isseldom eaten, and never (/. ^d.?) except when absolute 
necessity compels them, as the only alternative to dying of 
hunger. This fastidiousness does not, however, seem to 
proceed so much from an^ dislike to the food, as from 
attachment to the animal itself ; for many of them eat very 
heartily of the horse-beef which we give them. 

Thursday, May ist, 1806. At an early hour in the morn- 
ing we collected our horses, and after breakfast set out 
about seven o'clock and followed the road up the creek 
[Touchet river]. The low grounds and plains presented the 
same appearance as that of yesterday, except that the latter 
were less sandy. At the distance of nine miles the Chopuii- 
nish ln<lian, who was in front, pointed out an old unbeaten 
road to the left, which he informed us was our shortest 
route. Before venturing, however, to quit our present road, 
which was level, and not only led us in the proper direction, 
but was well supplied with wood and water, we hatted to let 
our horses graze till the arrival of our other guide, who hap- 
pened to be at some distance behind. On coming up he 
seemed much displeased with the other Indian, and declared 
that the road we were pursuing was the proper one ; that if 
wc decided on taking the left road, it would be necessary to 
remain till to-morrow morning, and then make an entire 
day's march before we could reach either water or wood. To 
this the Chopunnish assented, but declared that he himself 
meant to pursue that route ; we therefore gave him some 
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powder and lead which he requested. Four hunters whom 
we had sent out in the morning joined us while we halted, 
and brought us a beaver for dinner, 

Wc then took our leave of the Chopunnish at one o'clock, 
and pursued our route up the creek, through a country simi- 
Ur to that we had passed in the morning. But at the dis- 
tance of three miles the hills on the north side became lower, 
and the bottoms of tlie creek widened into a pleasant 
countr)', two or three miles in extent. The timber is now 
more abundant, and our guide teUs us that wc shall not want 
either wood or game from this place as far (>*--?fl?) as the 
Kooskooskce. Wc have already seen a number of deer, of 
which we killed one, and observed great quantities of curlew, 
as well as some cranes, ducks, prairie larks, and several spe- 
cies of sparrows common to the prairies. There is, in fact, 
very little difference in the general face of the country here 
from that of the plains on the Missouri, except that the lat- 
ter arc enlivened by vast herds of buffalo, elk, and other 
animals, which give ihcm an additional interest, Overlhcsc 
wide bottoms we continued on a course N. 75*" E. till, at 
the distance of 17 miles from where we dined, and 26 from 
our last camp, we halted for the night." 

Wc had scarcely camped when three young men came up 
from the WoUawollah village, with a steel trap, which had 
been left behind inadvertently, and which they had come a 
whole day's journey in order to restore. This act of integ- 
rity was the more pleasing because, though very rare among 
Indians, it corresponds perfectly with the general behavior 
of the Wollawoliahs, among whom we had lost carelessly 
several knives, which were returned as soon as found. We 
may, indeed, justly affirm that, of all the Indians whom we 
have met since leaving the United States, the Wollawoliahs 
are the most hospitable, honest, and sincere. 

**Th« mimatcd tottil of 40 miles from camp near llio tiioulh of WnlUwolIa 
rivcT by w«jf of the Touchct Icavn ihc Expcdilion short of ij8* W. long., •nd'' 
therefore still In WdltwallA Co., but near ColumtiiaCo. A person funiliu 
wtih the locality could ttlnosl pitch & Ceni where Lewis uid Cluk sleep u>-night. 
between Crescott and Waitcsbmg. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

OVERLAND EAST OF THE COLUMBIA AND ALONG THE 
KOOSKOOSKEE TO COMMEARP CREEK- 

1W K^tJidoil couinucB oreiUnd lowud ihe Kootkotnlcec sbng ihe Toucliel river with (he 
WalavBUa piute— Ckancisr dC the (ounrrT—CaniBu in btoonv^An vKulciit umWIIi- 
iMVM pU»l— KuKweaim cmk— Suddes ippi-uancc ol Di|[h»m, « ClMpunnuh cbict and 
oU IrieBd. «1ki )«a* ihc pmy— Bad veaihci— A cr«>k which falb intia Lcwit' mcr— 
Swiikwt ■ountaiok— Hilt M aChnpunaiih tnUcc— Advinot oM guidu (o UMCid ihc 
K«arfwoahM «* the aonh **d*— Tkii mtti* lu be utapied—SeqijctiraUiMi of Chopuknuh 

■(■MnMku— The faitf- i«di«* Iba KonkooikM uid priic««<U up (hii rircr— CaptWH 
ClHfcncwiTa a gnf niai« far a bottU o( cre-wish— Hii reputation ai a mn]i«in«-nian 

fi«««,i*di»iunMd t«aot«unt— todUn impudence— Old ChopannHb faiit fouuA tgun— 
Cobs'* oeeh— Cui-ooM, m Chopunniik chief— Fun tier pfocike ol medicine- Indian 
fftJodkM ftM»*«d — Skeeuomith Imliim-'Oui of proTiiioiu— Coliet't ctrek— Tb* pany 
WiMii Um KcMkooikee (o iti touth liUe'-Jotaed by Cut-ao*c t-ud « ShmhuiiM— Snow- 
Cftpped MOBOUtM b pr««pect— HuDKn brins in game — IndLu m^i-ciukias- Chief 
T«iii«d-haif— Qiurtvl between Cui-no** and Twiiied-tiiBir— Othet Indian ri»«lrie* tni 
fwlouiics— Chief Broken-arm— HoneiBnd uddlei left laii autumn tccnvered-CunjiOA 
Coaneafp creek M Brok««-«nn** hauic— Hoapitality of ihelndiani — Chief H<ihutll)iilp— 
CCwwdl «tth the tout ftimagaX Cbopunaoh chiefs through five diflcreni iinttia n et In 
ki^PT leaull praoMttd bj the pncticc of mcdiciDe— Saliilaclory ilale ol Indian kflain. 

j|?RIDAY, May 2d, 1806. We despatched two hunters 
Jl ahead; but the horse we had yesterday purchased from 
the Chopunnish, though closely hobbled, contrived to break 
loose in the night, and went back to rejoin his companions. 
He was overtaken and brought to us about one o'clock, when 
we set Eorward. For three miles we followed a hilly road on 
the north side of the [Touchet] creek, opposite a wide bot- 
tom, where a branch ' falls in from the southwest mountains, 
which, though covered with snow, are about 25 miles distant, 
and do not appear high. Wc then entered an extensive level 
bottom, with about 50 acre^ of land, well covered with pine 
near the creek, and with the long-leaved pine (/. ^dj) occa- 
ioiulty on the sides of the hills along its banks. After cross- 

' Copfia crack (Copd of Sirmons. K«pyo of Stevens), falling in tboot 1 
weat of WtitcsbMr^, The next hnnch from the «nuth U llookie creek 
Cwilh which oonpara Imaheim cteck of Stevens' l&rge mttp) ; Wutabuig is at 
by its inottth. And here > nilroMi cotaa up Irani WolUweUk City. 
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tng the creek at the distance of seven miles from our camp, 
wc repassed it seven miles further, near tlie junction of one of 
its branches from the northeast. The main stream here bears 
to the south, toward the [Blue] mountains, where it rises; its 
bottoms then become narrow, as the hills are higher.' We 
followed the course of this northeast branch in a direction N. 
45° E. for8>i miles; when, having made 19 milcs,'we halted 
in a little bottom on the north side. The [Pelat] creek is 
here about four yards wide, and as far as we can perceive it 
comes from the east; but the road here turns from it into 
the high [1,50010 2,000 feet] open plain. The soil of the 
country seems to improve as we advance, and this afternoon 
we see in the bottoms an abundance of quamash in bloom. 
We killed nothing but a duck, though we saw two deer at a 
distance, as wcU as many sand-hill crows [cranes], curlews, 
and other birds common to the prairies, and there is much 
sign of both beaver and otter along the crocks. Tlie three 
young Wollawollahs continued with us. During the day we 
observed them eating the inner part of the young succulent 
stem of a plant {^ffcracUum lanaluuCi very common in the 
rich lands on the Mississippi, Ohio, and its branches. It is 
a large, coarse plant with a temate leaf, the leaflets of which 
arc three-lobed and covered with a woolly pubescence, while 
the flower and fructification resemble those of the parsnip. 
On tasting this plant we found it agreeable, and ate heartily 
of it without any inconvenience. 

May 3//. We set out at an early hour and crossed the 
high plains, which we found more fertile and less sandy than 
below ; yet, though the grass is taller, there arc vcr>' few 
aromatic shrubs. After pursuing a course N. 25" E. for 

* Dayton, county k&I oI Columbia Co., Wuh., it titilsIM] at die atkln forks 
of Touchet CToo»h») river. The N.E. branch is Pclal, Ptiit, orPatiti creek, up 
which the Expedition goes for some mile* Iwfore uriking o*er for the Tukanon. 

'The [e<t appcara to not acnrc with itself, ftr 7+7+8it=a3V' mile*. C«is 
uy rs miles fnr May ad. I.ewis K q6 hM : " Steered East 3 m, [trum mnp] over 
ahilly rood alon);lheN. side of the creek. . . . a branch falls in on S. side. N. 
75* E. 7 [milciij. . . [ctoeed] Ihc cirek at 4 m. on this coune, N. 41* E. 
9 tn. repaned the creek tt 4 m. [on ihb course] and continued uji a N.E. branch 
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twelve miles, wc reached the Kimooenim.' This creek rises 
in the southwest [Blue] mountains, and though only twelve 
yards wide discharges a considerable body of water into 
Lewis* [the Snake] river, a few miles above the narrows. 
Its bed is pebbled, (/. j66) its banks are low, and the hills 
near its sides high and rugged: but in its narrow bottoms 
are found some Cottonwood, willow, and the underbrush 
which grows equally on the cast branch of the Wollawollah. 
After dining at the Kimooenim [which we now crossed], we 
resumed our journey over the high plains, in the direction 
N. 4j" E.and reached, at the distance of three miles, a small 
[Pataha] branch of that creek, about five yards wide. The 
land in its nfighhorhood is composed of a dark rich loam ; 
its hill-sides, like those of the Kimooenim, arc high ; its 
bottoms narrow, possessing little timber. This increased, 
however, in quantity as wc advanced along the north side 
of the [Pataha] creek for 1 1 miles. At that distance we were 
agreeably surprised by the appearance of Weahkoonut, 
fWe-ark-koomt. Lewis K 97], the In<liaii whom we had called 
Bighorn from the circumstance of his wearing a horn of that 
animal suspended from his left arm. He had gone down 
n-ith us last year along Lewis' river, and was highly service- 
able in preparing the minds of the natives for our reception. 
He is, moreover, the first chief of a large band of Chopun- 
nish : and hearing that we were on our return, had come 
with ten of his warriors to meet us. He now turned back 
with us, and wc continued up the bottoms of the creek for 
two miles, till the road began to leave the creek [to the right] 

ol Uic tame which falU in about a mite below where vre poucd [cro«ed] the main 
creek. . . We pouaed ihe Kmall cttck [i>., the N',E, branch] at Sl^ miles from 
the commencement of ihis cwui-w and rncamped on the N. Ude In ■ little 
booom. having made tg miles." Thu& the iliiicreponcy 'h only seeming, not 
■ctual : for the 74-7+ ^^ ^ "■>' intended to represent the toul disUncc trsvelcd. 
Cunp is 8JC miles up llic norlh side o( Pclai creek, in Columbia Co, 

*TheTukanon : nee note*, p. 619, for thi> badtr and much-iuimed itreun. A 
cnnon* iwine of il [ lately noticed w " Two Canon." The Expedition strikes it 
■t Hareii|p> or Maiiago. about on the boundary between Columbia and Oflrfietd 
counties, and some 30-35 milei above its ntoutb. The branch of it reached thred 
milo (luthcT on U the Patohn (.l*al-ta]i-halui of Stevvna' lax^c nup). 
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and cross the hills to the plains. Wc therefore campiid for 
the night in a grove of cattonwood, after a disagreeable 
journey of 28 miles.* During the greater part of the day 
the air was keen and cold, and it alternately rained, hailed, 
and snowed ; but, though the wind blew with great violence, 
it was fortunately from the southwest, and on our backs. 
We had consumed at dinner the last of our dried meat and 
nearly all that was left of the dogs ; so that wc supped very 
scantily on the remainder, and had nothing for to-morrow. 
Weahkoonut, however, assured us that there was a house 
on the river at no great distance, where we might supply 
ourselves with provisions. We now missed our guide and 
the Wollawollalis, who left us abruptly this moming and 
never (/. ^6^) returned. 

Sunday, May d,tk. After a disagreeable night, we col- 
lected our horses at an early hour and proceeded, with a 
continuation of the same weather. We are now nearer the 
southwest mountains, which appear to become lower as they 
advance toward the northeast. We followed the road over 
the plains, N. fio' E. for four miles to a ravine, where was the 
source of a small [branch of Alpowa] creek, down the hilly 
and rocky sides of which we proceeded for eight miles to its 
entrance into Lewis' river, about VA natlcs above [below *] 

* Here ihe Expedition i* in Garlield Ca, WwA., east of Pomeroy mkI Patah 
City, and only sboui twelve miles from the Snake rivrr at the cnouth of Alpowft 
creek, where is SUcatt. For this acek. mc note *, p. 635. 

*I think WE muEl here raid Mim> for "above." Seven and a half miles 
above the month of Clcany&lcr river, on Snalce river, would be in the vicinity of 
the lowD of Aiotin. The same Hi«tAncc htUw the moulh of the Clearwater 
would iccm to be nece&tarily the place to slhlic tlic Snaltc river by the route 
they had talcen. This reading it confirmed tn every particular by Gau (p. 208, 
Hay 4lli), who «ays that they kepi clown a creek, 1. /., Alpowa, " until we came 
to LewU'i river, some distance htl»w the forks of Koos-koos-ke." 1. 4., confluence 
of the Clearwater with ilie Snalce. Tlicn He wy» tha.t after Itmch ihcy " pro- 
ceeded ftp the itvth side (A Lewis's river about three milc&." where ihey crossed 
it. Snake river here run» approxinintcly ca»t.we\t ; above the niuuth of the 
Clearwater it ran« south-nonh. So Ciau' compaw-pointK as well as his u^river 
diretlion agree with what I make out. Furthermore, May 5th, after ihey had 
crosied from tlie voulli to the north bank of ilie Snake, still below the mouth of 
the Clearwater, Gau sayi, p. 309 : " About 10 u'duck we puted lh« (orict, and 
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the mouth of the Kooskooskee. Near this place wc found 
the house which Weahkoonut had mentioned, where we 
halted for breakfast. It contained six families, so misera- 
bly poor that all we could obtain from them were two lean 
dogs and a few large cakes of half-cured bread, made of a 
root resembling the sweet potato, of all which we contrived 
to form a kind of soup. The soil of the plain is good, but it 
has no timber. The range of southwest mountains is about 
15 miles above us, but continues to lower, and is still cov- 
ered with snow to its base. After giving passage to Lewis' 
[Snake] river, near their northeastern extremity, they termi- 
nate in a high [1,500 to 1,000 fcctl level plain between that 
river and the Kooskooskcc. The salmon not having yet 
called them to the rivers, the greater part of the Chopunnish 
arc now dispersed in villages through this plain, for the pur- 
pose of collecting quamash and cows [see note, May I2thj, 
which here grow in great abundance, the soil being extremely 
fertile, in many places covered with long-leaved pine, larch, 
and balsam.fir, which contribute to render it less thirsty than 
the open, unsheltered plains. 

After our repast we continued our route along the west 
[«/, (Lewis' K 99 has " up") the south] side of the river, 
where, as well on the as opposite shore, the high hills 

kt^ ak*tg the mciik rtJe o( Koos-kooikec," (. t., }tuscd by Ibe tnoulfa ai ibo 
CkanraUr a»d kept along tU north b*tik, which they coulO not \\a\c <]uuc uilb. 
(HI cnwDg the Cleitfwatci had they come down th« cut {right huid) back <d 
Ibr Soak«. 

P. S., Apr. 3d, 1893. I prnn«d the above note in Augnxt, tSgl, beror« I knew 
tbt codicn niiitrd, and having no map M hand but a cpmmon cchool atlas. I 
Mw that by lh« text ihcjr miut fetch out at AwtEn. but coold not tee how they 
(01 thefc ; M> my friend Cass was a friend indeed, to fortify me. Htrtng later 
nadiodout the roule with cood maps, and traced it through Prcscotl, Woitcs- 
bnrg. Dayton, Marengo, Vamttoy. PatAh. and Alpowa, 1 was sure the Enpe- 
fUtko itrucfc the Snake at Silcoll . and not at Asotin ( Hashoteen), Now for th« 
codex, Lewis K 99; "Down this creek N, 75' K. B triB. to n'« entrance into 
Lewis's rivw 5 J^ ms. BELOW [tapnaU mine, as 1 am happy to say] the entrance 
d( Ibe Koodtootke." Al this poial where the Snake is reached, at the mouth of 
Alpowa crsek. is Silcott or Selkirk ; acron the Snake was a place called Red 
Wolf. The Espedibon gnes up the Snake on it& S. side 3 m., cnwfiex to Its 
N. side, and goes vp along this to Ihc Koc«knin-,kee. 
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approach it closely, till at the distance of three miles we 
halted opposite two houses. The inhabitants consisted of 
five (amilics of Chopunnish, among whom were Tctoh, or 
Sky, the younger of the two chiefs who had accompanied 
us in the autumn to the Great FaXhip.^d^joi the Columbia, 
and also our old pilot, who had conducted us down the river 
to the Columbia. They both advised us to cross [Snake 
river] here and ascend the Kooskooskec on the northeast 
side [north bank], this being the shortest and best route (o 
the forks of that river, where we should find Twisted-haJr, 
in whose charge we [had] left our horses, and to which place 
they promised to show us the way. We did not hesitate to 
accept this ofier, and therefore crossed with the assistance 
of three canoes ; but, as night was coming on, we purchased 
a little wood and some roots of cows, and camped,' though 
we had made only [ 5 miles. The evening proved cold and 
disagreeable, and the natives crowded round our fire in such 
numbers that we could scarcely cook or even keep ourselves 
warm. At these houses of the Chopunnish we observed a 
smalt hut with a single fire, which we were informed is 
appropriated for women who are undergoing the operation 
of the menses ; there they are obliged to retreat ; the men 
are not permitted to approach within a certain distance of 
tbem.and when anything is to be conveyed to those deserted 
females, tlie person throws it to them 40 or 50 paces ofT, and 
then retires. It is singular,' indeed, that among the nations 

^ At place uC (erriage, on th« nonli buitc of the Snake, ia Whiunftu Co., Wash. 
4}i milu wnt of and bcluw tlic mouth o{ the Kooskooskec. 

* Here u in sotnc other pUccs linscr the trues of those nmpttnt supersdtioiu 
fn which the cxplorcn had been raised, and which may hare afietfed their editor 
too, tince he idlowed jnich micapptchemion^ in prinl. The sitnilarity it limpljr 
becauac the "nntions of this wilderness" &nd of the ^iioitic wildcrncu were 
about on a par in »av»([cr)f. Accanlinjj to thi; scrap* of mythology and hi»tory 
which reach us in tbe O. T., the cosmogony and theogoiiy of the nomadic hordes 
of Arabia, (*. ^.. Gen. i., ii., etc., is no funnier than that of the Osogcs, p. 11, or 
Mandans. p. 20S : the Mandan medictne-stone. p. 236, and the Chilluckittetjuavr 
medicine -bat;. P- ^75- are duplicates of that "ark" which wa« so mysteriously 
connected with bxniorrhoids and mice ; while the buiTalo-dance. p. zar, is so 
much like one of the sprees recorded of the man who vn% after Jebovah'a own 
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of this wilderness, there should be found customs and rites 
so nearly resembling those of the Jews, It is scarcely ncces> 
sary to allude more particularly to the uncleanncss of Jewish 
females and the rites of purification. 

May 5M. Wc collected our horses and at seven o'clock set 
foriA'ard alone ; for Weahkoonut, whose people reside above 
on the west side of Lewis' river, continued his route home- 
ward when wc crossed to the huts. Our road was across the 
plains for 4^ miles, to the entrance of the Kooskooskcc' 
We then proceeded up [the north bank of] that river, and 
at five miles reached a large mat-house, but could not pro- 
cure any provisions from the inhabitants ; thouj^h on reacli- 
ing another, three miles beyond, we were surprised at the 
liberality of an Indian, who gave Captain Clark a very ele- 
gant (/. 26g) gray marc, for which all he requested was a 
phial of eye-water. 

Last autumn, while we were camped at the mouth of the 
Chopunnish river, a man who complained of a pain in his 
knee and thigh was brought to us in hopes of receiving relief. 

'The man was to appearance recovered from his disorder, 
though he had not walked for some time. But that we 
Blight not disappoint him. Captain Clark, with much cere- 
mony, washed and rubbed his sore limb, and gave him some 
volatile liniment to continue the operation, which either 
caused or did not prevent his recovery. The man gratefully 

'circulated our praises, and our fame as physicians was 
increased by the efficacy of some cyc-watcr which we gave 
at the same time. We are by no means displeased at this 
new resource for obtaining subsistence, as they [Indians] 
will give us no provisions without merchandise, and our 
stock is now very much reduced. We cautiously abstain 

, be«n, flut Uic " <leftiU;r panllel " cooM tx drawn there more closely than in the 
^prewDl ia^Unce of mcnttru&nt («ruJ«. But no such moruCroaily in the way of 
Fa p>d, u Jdiorah U rcprcNcntcil by hi* apologiatt to have been, bUflccin %xrf 

page of Lewii and Clark ; to match that, we khould have ta mi^tiify even the 

■trocuNuoeu of \k Borpie, p. 242 'tq. 
*The Expvdiiion bu pa«ed frutu Whitnuu Co., Wuh., into Nef-p«fc^ Co., 

IdalK>, and bow goes by the pretent ate of Lcwttfon ; ice note **, p. 630. 
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from giving them any but harmless medicines ; and as we 
cannot possibly do harm, our prescriptions, though unsanc- 
tioned by the faculty, may be useful and are entitled to 
some remuneration. 

Four miles beyond " this house we came to another large 
one, containing ten families, where we halted and made our 
dinner on two dogs and a small quantity of roots, which we 
did not procure without much difficulty. Whilst we were 
eating, an Indian standing by, looking with great derision 
at our eating dogs, threw a poor half-starved puppy almost 
into Captain Lewis' plate, laughing heartily at the humor of 
it. Captain Lewis took up the animal and flung it with 
great force into the fellow's face; and seizing his tomahawk, 
threatened to cut him down if he dareil to repeat such inso- 
lence. He immediately withdrew, apparently much morti- 
ficd, and wc continued our repast of dog very quietly. Here 
we met our old Chopunnish guide, with his family ; and soon 
afterward one of our horses, which had been separated from 
the rest in chaise of Twisted-hair, and had been in this 
neighborhood for several weeks, was caught and restored 
to us. 

After dinner wc pro- {p. 270) ceeded to the entrance of 
Colter's [Potlatch, p. 617] creek, at the distance of four 
miles; and having made 20>s miles, camped on the lower 
side of it. Colter's creek rises not far from the Rocky 
mountains, passes in the greater part of its course through a 
country welt supplied with pine, and discharges a large body 
of water; it is about 25 yards wide, with pebbled bed and 
low banks. At a little distance from us are two Chopunnish 



'B Put a point opposite the mouth of I.apwft) creek, for whidi eec note **, p. 
6i(^, anil U(l<] : Lapwai is said to be from Ncc>percc iap-ftl, " two," and bcm/* 
laxh, " cciunlry," IhuK meaning place ul divitioii, la bauiidnry, and llie cieeV to 
]uivc actually Keparaled certain Upper and I^wer Nc/.peic^. the dUtinction 
between u'hiim wiu, that the former used to co to the buffalo-couitTy. and tho 
latter never did. There in a reuonahleneu in this distinction with a diflerence, 
and according P. D. Whitman it is eCymologicalljr correct. The golden rule is 
etymology », to take it for granted that any given clymoloey is wrong, ttntil it is 
provcAd to be right. 
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houses, one of which contains eight families, and the other, 
which is by much the largest we have ever seen, is inhabited 
by at least 30. It is rather a kind of shed built, like all the 
other huts, of straw and mats in the form of the roof of a 
house, 156 feet long and about 15 wide, closed at the ends, 
and having a number of doors on each side. The vast 
interior is without partitions, but the fire of each family is 
kindled in a row along the middle of the building, about ten 
feet apart. 

This village is the residence of one of the principal chiefs 
of the nation, who is called Nccshncpahkcook, or Cut.nose, 
from the circumstance of having his nose cut from the stroke 
of a lance in battle with the Snake Indians. We gave him 
a small medal; though he is a great chief, his influence 
among his own people does not seem to be considerable, 
and his countenance possesses very iittlc intelligence. We 
arrived very hungry and weary, but could not purchase any 
provisions, except a small quantity of the roots and bread of 
the cows. They had, however, heard of our medical skill, 
and made many applications for assistance, but we refused 
to do anything unless they gave us either dogs or horses to 
eat. We soon had nearly fifty patients. A chief brought 
his wife with an abscess on her back, and promised to furnish 
us with a horse to-morrow if we would relieve her. Captain 
Clark, therefore, opened the abscess, introduced a tent, and 
dressed it with basilicon. We also prepared and distributed 
aome doses of flour of sulphur and cream of tartar, with 
directions for its use. For these we obtained several dogs, 
but too poor for use, (fi. iyi") and therefore postponed our 
medical operations till the morning. In the meantime a 
number of Indians, besides the residents of the village, 
gathered about us or camped in the woody bottom of the 
creek. 

In the evening we learned, by means of a Snake Indian 
who happened to be at this place, that one of the old men 
had been endeavoring to excite prejudices against us, by 
observing that he thought we were bad men, and came here, 
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most probably, for the purpose of killing them. In order 
to remove such impressions, wc made a speech, in which, by 
means of the Snake Indian, we told them of our country 
and all the purposes of our visit. While wc were engaged 
in this occupation, we were joined by Weahkoonut [Big- 
horn], who assisted us in effacing all unfavorable impressions 
from the minds of the Indians. 

May 6tfi. Our practice [of medicine] became more valu- 
able. The woman declared that she had slept better than 
at any time since her illness. She was therefore dressed a 
second time, and her husband, according to promise, brought 
us a horse, which we immediately killed. Besides this 
woman, we had crowds of other applicants, chiefly afflicted 
with sore eyes, and after administering to them for several 
hours, found ourselves once more in possession of a plentiful 
meal ; for the inhabitants began to be more accommodating, 
and one of them even gave us a horse for our remedies to 
his daughter, a little girl M'ho was afflicted with rheumatism. 
We also exchanged one of our horses with Weahkoonut, by 
the addition of a small flag," which procured us an excellent 
sorrel horse. 

Wc here found three men of a nation called Skcetsomish," 
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" Here U mentJon of a flag which was certunlr left unon]: the IndUas ; 
ttbeis vc elsewhere spoken qI jii kiiuilai teriiu ; atiy one oi tbeic might esftily 
have passed to other huids. Sec the dmb ihovx the Cayiucs, p. 1038. 

" Thi^e are a S«l»hfl.n tribe, now called Skiimish, but better known u the 
Cirurd'AIcnc IndiAiu. Clark chAru " Skeisomish x6oo Soiih " on a river juit 
west of his "Waj'ton Lake." i. r.. \ac Cccnr d'AIcne. '[1ii» river u ■ branch 
ol Sfwkan, Spokane. Spokain or Spokein river ; it is called by Clark Lau.taw 
{»amc word a> Ijihluo, now i^nerslly spelled LaUh) ; and another Indian name U 
givrn by Miillnnas Ncdlcwtinuld nr N'cdwauld. Syttinnn chuit it u Hangman's 
cmk.becauseCol. Wright hiinciome Indians (here in 1858. Skttsniih. Skiuuish, 
Skctvhhugh, etc., U a name boili of chcie Indiaas and iheir bke. This ill 
according lo Clark's map of t&i4, with " Laa-taw K." emptying inlo "Clark's 
tiTer" etc.: bni the actual implication of the "larj^ ri%-er"of the text, at 
wfaoK " falln " these Indian* are naid to live, is the S]iakane ibelf, running from 
Cwur d'Alfnc Inkc inlo the Columbia, having the noted Spokane falls, and receiv. 
ing Laiab river from the south, (See co-lex-map M i, 9.) As to the curitnis 
French name, Carur d'Alene, meaning literally "heart uf awl," and figuratively 
pointed-heart, 1. 1., iniaU-linuled, stingy, etc, varivtu legends arc current, ah 
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who reside at the falls of a large [Spokane] river emptying 
into the north [eastj side of the Columbia. This river takes 
its rise from a large [Cceur d'Alfinc] lake in the mountains, 
at no great distance from the falls where these natives live. 
We shall designate this river, hereafter, by the name of 
Clark's river,'* as we do not know its Indian appellation, and 
we arc the first whites who have {p. syi ) ever visited [any 
one of J its principal branches ; for the Great Lake river men- 
tioned by Mr. Fidler, if at all connected with Clark's river, 
must be a very inconsiderable branch. To this [thai other, 
the Des Chute-s] river, moreover, which we have hitherto 
[once, p. 960] called Clark's river, which rises in the south- 
west mountains, we restored the name of Towahnahiouks 
[see notes, pp. 657 and 9G0J, the name by which it is known 

to Im nj«cted on ][eacnl principles. Sm Symons' Report, iSSs, p. 197, citiog 
A. N. Amu-iivng, I$s6, and RO0 Coie, 183a. Wen I duiwiicd to add to tlie 
itock of storiu, I shuultl compw the phruc with Crivecunu and various olhcr 
{tognphkal asincs whidi commcmanic French misery la the West. Very 
Ukeljr Mme peiMns in this locality weal hungry till not only wcie their bcltics 
{Haded u ia a rise, but their hearts were pierced with snrrow as wntfa an awl. 

'*TliCT« U great cuafmion conccmltig this river, now pioposcd to tie called 
Claric's. On Qark'c map Waytun Lake, 1. t., Cceur d'AlJne, and a tivcr 
ihence to " Clark's river." arc l»id down, and lhi« river i« moreover marked by 
the word " FaUa." This U ibe river now called the Spokane. Nonii of thiit, on 
Clarfc'a map, ii no other lake marked. But « large river it (here charted by the 
namcoj " Kt-hi-a-nanR.," and run into" Lau-iawR." This we may suppose to 
be a hint of the Ur|[c stream now known aa Cohille river ; but if so. it is laid 
down H> far out of (he way that no such idcniiiicatlon can he made. North of 
both tfaeac quKtionable riYcrt is charted the great Clark's Fork of llic Columbia, 
with approxiraiile accuracy, though with no btxly u( water to rcptei«iit Pend 
d'Orclll* lake. On the much reduce^] and variouily modilied map in th« 
MTickar ed. of i(U3, the river which runs from tku lake to the Columbia is 
marked " Salevsh R." (Sali^h). This ii the true "Clark's Fork of ihe Colum- 
fau,"!* BOW known, which before it enters P«nd d'Orcillc Lake ii the Missoula. 
«kd certain headwalcrs of which (Bitter-root or St. Mary's river) were first called 
Clark's river hy the Eapedition on p. 584. Bui the river marked Clark's on the 
redacvd M'Vickar tnapit that one now known ai the Koolenai. 'I'bus what 
ibc teat here propones to call Clark's rivvr is lh« Spokane ; what is marked un 
the M*Vkkar map as Clark's river is the Kooteou' ; but what they realty intend 
to name Clark's river b the cwitinuatiun of the Missoula ihcough I'md d'Orcille 
lake into the Columhio. This identification is cotkfirmcd by the further remark 
thai they are the flrsi whiles who have risitcd its principal bnuichea. They were 
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to the Enccshurs. In dress and appearance the Skeetsomish 
were not to be distinguished from the CKopunnish, but their 
language is entirely different — a circumstance which we did 
nut learn till their departure, M'hen it was too late to pro- 
cure from them a vocabulary. 

About two o'clock we collected our horses and set out, 
accompanied by Weahkoonut, with ten or twelve men and 
a man who said he was the brother of Twisted-hair. At four 
miles we came to a single house of three families, but could 
not procure provisions of any kind ; and five miles further 
we halted for the night near another house, built like the 
rest, of sticks, mats, and dried hay, and containing six fam. 
ilies. It u-as now so difficult to procure anything to eat 
that our chief dependence was on the horse which we re- 
ceived yesterday [in return) for medicine ; but to our great 



never oitAnf branches of the Spokane or Kootenai. All this is perfectljr well 
undenlood by modem gcopaphcrs. who have seen the clear intent of this un- 
lucky paragraj>h, penned by Cuptivin Lewix, not by *' LewU and Clark," tnainty 
upon Indian iufuniuition, which was either incorrect in ilsolf or incorrectly 
apprehended — whence all this confusion. The case is still funher complicated 
t>y the fact that Captaio Lewis once took a notion to apply Captain Clark's name 
to the Dti Chulis river — the Tuwohnahiooks of our text — and did not give it up 
till this date kA May 6th is reached. But *' Clark's river." as a name of the Ite 
Cbfllcs, should never have been allowed to appear in print al all : the present 
occaiion (or repudiating it ihnutd never have arivti. In the codex this name i!i 
repeatedly ddcted in red ink by Captain Clark's hand, and " Towahnahiooks " 
interttncd, as I have alreaily itointcd uuC. Under all the drcanwtances I find it 
neceonry to dtc the todex in this place. Lewis K 105, May 5th, has : " The 
fiver here [here in the above text. May OibJ called Clark's river is that whidl wo 
have heretofore [we /omm dHC/J] called the Flathead river. I have thus named 
it in honour of my worthy friend and fellow traveller Capt. Clark, for this 
stream we know no itidian name and no whitetnan but oarsclves was ever on it's 
principal branches, the river which Fidler calls the great lake river may 
possibly he n branch of it. but if .10 it is but a very inconsiderable branch and 
may as probably empty itself into the Sltectsomiih [1. r, into the L^u-taw or 
Spokane, here niven another name which does not appear in the text] as into 
that [Clark's] rivet, the stream w'hit:h I luve hetctofore [see p. 960] called 
Clafk's river has it's three principal sources in mountains Hood, JeRcraon. and 
the Northern nde of the S. W. mountains and is of course ■ short river. This 
river I shall in future call (he To-wann oh looks it being the name by which it 
{s colled by the Encshur nation." 



KOOSKOOSKEE CROSSED FROM NORTH TO SOUTH. 993 

disappointment he broke the rope by which he was con- 
fined, made his escape, and left us supperless in tlie rain." 

May ^th. Wcahkooniit and his party left us, and we pro- 
ceeded up the river with the brother of Twisted-hair as a 
guide. The Kooskooskce is now rising fast : the water is 
clear and cold ; and as all the rocks and shoals are cov- 
ered navigation is safe, notwithslaniling the rapidity of 
the current. The timber begins about the neighborhood 
of Colter's creek, and consists chiefly of long-leaved pine. 
After going four miles, wc reached a house of six families, 
below the entrance of a small [Bed-rock] creek, where our 
guide advised us to cross the river, as the route was better 
and game more abundant near the mouth of the Chopun- 
(/. 2jj) nish. We therefore unloaded, and by means of a 
single canoe passed to the south side in about four hours, 
during which time we dined. An Indian of one of the houses 
now brought two canisters of powder, which his dog had dis- 
covered underground in a bottom some miles above. Wc 
immediately knew them to be the same we had buried last 
autumn; as lie had kept tliem safely, and had honesty 
enough to return them, wc rewarded him inadequately, but 
as well as we could, with a steel for striking fire. We set 
out at three o'clock, and pursued a difficult stony road for 
two miles, when we left the river and ascended the hills on 
the right, which begin to resemble mountains. But when 
we reached the heights, we saw before us a beautiful level 
country, partially ornamentet! with long-Ieaved pine, and 
supplied vnih an excellent pasture of thick grass and a 
variety of herbaceous plants, the abundant productions of a 
dark, rich soil. In many parts of the plain, the earth is 
thrown up into little mounds, by some animal," whose habits 

'*Cunp, St gircn nine miles above Colter's or Potlatch creek, should be on N, 
twuik of ibe Kooakooikcc. four miles below Bed-rock creek, (or which sec note *", 
p. 617. Oct. 7th, How they lost iheir supper I* best cxpUincfl in LewU K 105 : 
" I directed the horse which n-c had obtained for th<^ purpose of cACing lo he led 
U it was yet unbroke, in pcifonning lhi« duty a ijuarrcl ensued between Drewyer 
and Cotter. ■ 

" 'Ilie pocket>go]Aer of thit region, a specie* of I'hamtmyt known ti the 
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most resemble those of the salamander [Gfomystuia: see 
p. 263]; but though these tracks are scattered over all the 
plains from the Mississippi to the Pacific, we have never 
yet been able to obtain a sight of the animal itself. 

As we entered the plain Necshnepahkeeook, the Cut-nose, 
overtook us, and after accompanying us a few miles turned 
to the right to visit some of his people, who were gathering 
roots in the plain. Having crossed the plain a little to the 
south of cast, we descended a long steep hill, at the distance 
of five miles, to a [Jack's] creek, six yards wide, which empties 
into the Kooskooskcc." We ascended this Httlc stream for 
a mile and camped at an Indian establishment of six houses, 
which seem to have been recently evacuated. Here we 
were joined by Neeshnepahkeeook and the Shoshonce who 
had interpreted for us on the 5th. 

ctunoss-rai from iu fondxicu for tbc bulbt of the catdbh (t|uaniatb, Camauia 
tteuteiita). The species \% unccnain, and cannot bo determined wilhoot cpcd- 
menit from ihJs \t:ry locality. My Tkomemyi ciiuim, Proc. Philik Actd. iS75< 
p. 139, WM described originally Irom Bridger's Paw, Wyo.. and has since been 
found 10 be the common gopher of the Sn&kc n^cr pljuns and some other Idj^ 
boon locaJitiei. A wiirtely of th(K, T. clujiui /uuai, has lately l>ccii dcstTibcd 
from the mnunlnin^ cif Idaho, as different from I hat of the (age^bruJih plaim 
and valleys (I-*atjna No. 5. l8gi. p. 6g). When L. and C. speak of the " inckt" 
of gophcTv, tUey do not mean the footprints of the animaU. tui the heaps of 
loose earth they everywhere throw up in the cocinc ol their burrowing. 

'*(;a5& uys, p. 3 10, May 7th, th.it after crossing 10 the south ddc of the Kooa- 
Icooshee, " We then proceeded over a large hill and struck a small creek, about 

5 miles below ihc place where we nuule our conoct in October last." But it is 
inipowible for ihe Expcdiiitin to be only "' about 6vc miles" from the mouth of 
the Cbopunnikifa river at lhi> muiiienl. Tliia creek, "lii yards wide," hai 
never been identified : that is becan^c ihe text docs not fully give tlie codex, 
where we find the required data for idenlilicfttion, and a name too, I^wtn K 
107 : " Through ibe plain and down a sleep aod lengthey bill to a creek 
which n-e called MuMjueloe Creek in consequence of being infested with swannc 
of ihow insects on our arrival at it. this is but an inconsiderable stream about 

6 yds. wide, headii in the plain^t at a ^mall di.siance and discharf;es itself into the 
Koo^kooke [/iV] q miles by water Vwlow die entrance ol the L'hnpcnniih ri*er. 
we sitnick this creek al the distance of s ms. from the point at which we left the 
rfver our courv bein]; a little to the S. of East, ascending the creek one mile on 
the S.E. side we arrived at an indian incampmenl," etc. Tliis is Jack's creek, 
for which sec note**, p. 617. (Examine in this connection Suvcns' rcpucnne' 
mall and Ahleah creeks ; also Canister ttin of Clark I 6.) 
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From the plain we observed that the spurs of the RocJcy 
mountains arc still perfectly covered with snow, which the 
Indians inform us is so deep that wc shall not be able to 
pass (/>.-?7^) before the next full moon — that is, the 1st of 
June; though others place the time for crossing at a still 
greater distance. To us, who arc desirous of reaching the 
plains of the Missouri — if for no other reason, for the purpose 
of enjoying a good meal — this intelligence was by no means 
welcome, and gave no relish to the remainder of the horse 
killed at Colter's creek, which formed our supper, as part of 
which had already been our dinner. Observing, however, 
some deer, and a great appearance of more, we determined 
to make an attempt to get some of them. Therefore, after 
a cold night's rest, 

May %tk, most of the hunters set out at daylight." By 
eleven o'clock they all returned, with four deer, and a duck 
of an uncommon kind,'* which, with the remains of our 
horse, formed a stock of provisions such as we had not 
lately possessed. Without our facilities of procuring sub- 
sistence with guns, the natives of this country must often 
suffer very severely. During last winter ihcy were so much 
distressed for food that they were obliged to boil and eat 
the moss growing on the pine-trees. At the same period 
they cut down nearly all the long-Ieavcd pines, which wc 
observed on the ground, for the purpose of collecting the 
seeds, which resemble in size and shape those of the large 
sun-flower, and when roasted or boiled are nutritious and 
not disagreeable to the taste. At the present season they 
peel this pine-tree, and cat the inner and succulent bark. In 
the [Jack'sJ creek near us, they also procure trout by means 

**" Most of the hunten Inmedoui by light thbraorning a fcwDthcn remained 
without oar pcrmiwon or knolcdge until late in Ibc momiag, wc chid Ihcni 
Kiver^y for their indolence and inattetuion to the order of Ia*l evening," Lewis 
K IDQ. Tbc tuccesBfiU ones were Sbieltk. Drewyer, and Cruulte, who each 
(oc ft deer, ud C^itun Lewis' dojt caught the fourth odg, which Collinx hid 
dinbled. 

"Clark Q 114. 115. this date, ham long drvription of this duck, which is the 
nhoTcler. ^Bd/iuli* tljifntta. The same (ktcTiptioD b copied in Lewi* K 109 
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of a falling-trap, constructed on the same plan with those 
common to the United States. We gave Necshncpah- 
keeook and his people some of our game and horse-beef, 
besides the entrails of the deer, and four fawns which we 
found inside of two of them. They did not cat any of 
them perfectly raw. but the entrails had very little cook- 
ing ; the fawns were boiled whole, and the hide, hatr, and 
entrails all consumed. The Shoshonce was offended at not 
having as much venison as he wished, and refused to 
interpret ; but as we took no notice of him, he became 
very officious in the course of a few hours, and ip.aj^) 
made many efforts to reinstate himself in our favor. 
The mother [su — read brother: but see p. looo] of Twisted. 
hair, and Neeshnepah keeook, now drew a sketch, which wc 
preserved, of all the waters west of the Rocky mountains. 
They make the main southern branch [/. e., the Snake itself] 
of Lewis* river much more extensive than the other [i. r., 
Salmon riverj, and place a great number of Shoshonee vil- 
lages on its western side. [See codex-map, Clark M 1,2.] 

Between three and four o'clock in the afternoon we set 
out, in company with Neeshnepahkecook and other Indians, 
the brother of Twistcd-haJr having left us. Our route was 
up a high steep hill to a level plain with little wood, through 
which we passed in a direction parallel to the [Kooskooskee] 
river for four miles, when we met Twisted-hair and six of his 
people. To this chief we had confided our horses and a 
part of our saddles last autumn, and we therefore formed 
very unfavorable conjectures on finding that he received 
us with great coldness. Shortly afterward he began to 
speak in a very loud, angry manner, and was answered by 
Neeshnepahkecook. We now discovered that a violent 
quarrel had arisen between these chiefs, on the subject, as 
wc afterward understood, of our horses. But as we could 
not learn the cause, and were desirous of terminating the 
dispute, we interposed, and told them we should go on to 
the first water and camp. Wc therefore set out, followed 
by all the Indians, and having reached, at two miles' di^ 
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tance, a small stream'* running to the right, we camped with 
the two chiefs and their little bands, forming separate camps 
at a distance from each other. They all appeared to be in 
an ill humor ; and as we had already heard reports that the 
Indians had discovered and carried off our saddles, and that 
the horses were very much scattered, wc began to be uneasy, 
lest there should be too much foundation for the report. 
We were therefore anxious to reconcile the two chiefs as 
soon as possible, and desired the Shoshoncc to interpret 
for us while we attempted a mediation, but he peremptorily 
refused to speak a word. He obscr\-ed that it was a quarrel 
between the two chiefs, and he had therefore no right to 
inter- {p. jy6) fere; nor could all our representations, that 
by merely repeating what we said he could not possibly be 
considered as meddling between the chiefs, induce him to 
take any part in it. 

Soon afterward Drewyer returned from hunting, and was 
sent to invite Twisted-hair to come and smoke with us. He 
accepted the invitation, and as we were smoking the pipe 
over our fire he informed us that according to his promise 
on leaving us at the falls of the Columbia, he had collected 
our horses and taken charge of them as soon as he reached 
home. But about this time Neeshnepahkeeook and Tun- 
nachemootoolt (Broken-arm) who, as we passed, were on 
a war-party against the Shoshonces on the south branch of 
Lewis' river, returned; and becoming jealous of him, because 
the horses had been con6ded to his care, were constantly 
quarreling with him. At length, being an old man and un- 
willing to live in perpetual dispute with these two chiefs, he 
had given up the care of the horses, which had consequently 
become very much scattered. The greater part of them 

**" A little branch which run to the wright, . . . having tnveled t mtl«t ea> 
ivf," Lewis K lia. The traJI i« not plain, and if they proEcedcd paruUd with 
Ibe Kootkooskec, k »Ir^mcKll«d Bjk CaAoii river {im note '^. p. 617) rcmaini to 
b* ■ceouMcd for, uqIcm ihtG " little branch" lie it, or 11 branch of it. But that 
riwoldntBfroin their right to their lAi as they went rutManl. They are malcing 
(or the Upper Kooskooslcce, which they appear la strike at a point four miles 
ilbove the mouth of theChopuooiah river, orici North loric, u we prcscntl)- see. 
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were, however, still in this neighborhood; some in the forks 
between the Chopunnish and Kooskooskcc, and three or 
four at the village of Broken-arm. about half a day's march 
higher up the [latter] river. He added that, on the rise of 
the river in the spring, the earth had fallen from the door of 
the cache and exposed the saddles, some of which had prob- 
ably been lost : but as soon as he was acquainted with the 
situation of them, he had them buried in another deposit. 
where they now are. He promised that if we would stay 
to-morrow at his house, a few miles from this place, he 
would collect such of the horses as were in the neighbor- 
hood, and send his young men for those in the forks over 
the Kooskooskcc. He moreover advised us to visit Rrokcn- 
arm, who was a chief of great eminence, and that he would 
himself guide us to his dwelling. We told him that we 
meant to follow his advice in every respect ; that we had 
confided our horses to his charge, and expected that he 
would deliver them to us, on which wc should willingly pay 
him the (/. ^77) two guns and ammunition we had promised. 
With this he seemed very much pleased, and declared that 
he would use every exertion to restore our horses. We 
now sent for Cut-nose, and after smoking for some time, 
took occasion to express to the two chiefs our regret at 
seeing a misunderstanding between them. Neeshnepah- 
keeook told us that Twisted-hair was a bad old man, and 
wore two faces: for Instead of taking care of our horses, he 
had suffered his young men to hunt with them, so that they 
had been very much injured, and that it was for this reason 
that Broken.arm and himself had forbidden him to use 
them. Twisted-hair made no reply to this speech, after 
which we told Neeshnepahkeeook of our arrangement for 
to-morrow. He appeared very well satisfied, and said that 
he would himself go with us to Broken-arm, who expected 
that wc would see him, and who had "two bad horses for 
us" — an expression by which was meant that he intended 
making us a present of two valuable horses. That chief, he 
also informed us, had been apprised of our want of provi- 
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aions, and sent four young men to meet us with a supply; 
but having taken a different road, they had missed us. 
After this interview we retired to rest at a late hour. 

May gth. After sentlinj; out several hunters, we pro- 
ceeded through a level, rich countrj*. similar to that of yes- 
terday, for .six milc-s, when we reached the house of Twisted- 
hair, situated near some larch-trees and a few bushes of 
balsam-fir. It was built in the usual form, of sticks, mats, 
and dried hay; and although it contained no more than two 
fires and twelve persons, was provided with the customary 
appendage** of a small hut, to which females in certain situa- 
tions were to retreat. As soon as we halted*' at this place, 
we went with Twisted-hair to the spot where he had buried 
our saddles, and two young Indians were dispatched after our 
horsc3. Our hunters joined us with nothing but a few pheas- 
ants, the only deer which they killed having been lost in 
the river, \Vc therefore dined on soup made of the roots'* 

** " An appendtge of the solitary lod^, the retreat of Ibe tawny dBmaeb 
wlicn nattire aatieA them Xa he driven into Coventry," I.ewU K 1 1$. 

*' " We balled as had beeti previnutly coucerted, ukI quc mui [Willord] with 
3 bonei accoinpayed lh« twj&ted haii to ih« canoe camp about 4 mi, in tiucit of 
ibe lulillet." Thii U the deaieit indii:ntion I can discover of the where- 
fthoaU of the party, and even this is not ^vcn in the (est. Canoe camp (see p. 
612} wax on the south side of the Koosbooskee, oppruite the conrtucnce of the 
Chopunnish. The camp rA TwiMcd-hair. when we lint made hb acquaintance 
{p. 607), WM on an iiUnd in the Kooskimkcc near Ihe munlh of Village, Florei, 
or Jim PoH't creek. Pur a imtalt matler, theilinenuy of May 7lh-9th is trouble- 
some. We have to Mt camp to-nighi in an open plain, short (n'est) of the Kooa- 
kvcskce, not far from opposite the tnonth of the creek ju^t named, at a point 
£iTeD as 4 m. south of Canoe camp, yet only ib mile* nunh of Commcarp creek 
Ulti, u we arc told. 

** Clark Q itb-itS, ihi* date: "a root called Ihe ^itatemath nnd eovtt are 
esteemed. The oows it a knobbed root of an irregular inrm, miinded. 
not unlike Ihe geaung Ibis root they collect rub u£l a thin black rind which 
coren il and poooiling it expote it in cnkes in the nun," etc. Lctrii K ti6, 
■une date : "These cmka are about an inch nnd ^ thick and 6 by t8 in width 
when dried they cither cat this bread alone irithout any further preparauon, or 
boQ il and make a thick musJIafc : the Utter is most common and much the most 
agreeable, the flavor of ihc root is not very uiiHke the ([ensang. — this root they 
collect as early a* the >now« diMippenr in tbc >piiiig and continue to Eollecl it 
SBtll the quawmuhnipplys its place which happens about the latter end of June." 
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(/. ^7S), which we purchased of the Indians. Late in the 
afternoon, Twisted-hair returned with about half the saddles 
we had left in the autumn, and some powder and lead which 
were buried at the same place. Soon after, the Indians 
brought us 21 of our horses, the greater part of which were 
in excellent order, though some had not yet recovered from 
hard usage, and three had sore backs. We were, however, 
very glad to procure them in any condition. Several I ndians 
came down from the village of Tunnachemootoolt and 
passed the night with us. Cul-nosc and Twislcd-hair seem 
now perfectly reconciled, for they both slept in the house 
of the latter. The man who had imposed himself upon us 
as a brother of Twisted-hair also came and renewed his 
advances, but we now found that he was an impertinent^ 
proud fellow, of no refspectability in the nation, and wc 
therefore felt no inclination to cultivate his intimacy. Our 
camp was in an open plain, and soon became very uncom- 
fortable, for the wind was high and cold, and the rain and 
hail, which began about seven o'clock, changed in two hours 
to a heavy fall of snow, which continued till after six o'clock, 
Ma}' lOfA, the next morning, when it ceased, after cov- 
cring the ground eight inches deep and leaving the air 
keen and cold. Wc soon collected our horses, and after a 
scanty breakfast of roots set out on a course S. $$" E." across 

The true ginseng Js a plant of die order Araliaua (Tclntcd to ibe t/mMIi/erm 
and conUining the ivy), PaH^iJt ginseng, « native of China ; what the authors 
mean is ihc corresponding sfK^cics common in the United States, P. ^uiuftie. 
ffflia. Bath are commercial protLuclsot much value, owing to their inKlidnal 
repute. The fiUnl whose root is here called cctoi, cUcwhcrc ffiwmt, is liic ume 
aa tavrisk, given in the Century DictionMy u a plant foun<! in the valley of the 
Columbia rivfr, '* probably some species of PmefJa»um." But it cerlainly i* 
the well-known Ptuiedaitum <ous. The *' (|unnisish and cowt" noted at May 
4th arc thus iti'^cn by Caiw under dale o( May ijih : " We also £01 bread inad« 
of roal>. which the natives call Cuwos. and sweet roots which ihey call Com- 
maa." The Rev. Mr, M'Vickar renders " cow* " by " cow-weed." 

•* A «iur>e tpproximately parallel with the Upper Kooskooifcee, up which the 
Gxpeditian procecdx, }iul in (he plains a lillle diiitancc west of thii river, 
sotne points of which may here lie noted. The South fork or Amcritan river 
cornea nanh thEoujjh a gap in Mt. Idaho, Five ontK miles below thit caflon is 
jAckson's bridge \ about 1$ mile« by river further north, the South fvrk joioi th* 
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the plains, the soil of which being covered with snow, we 
coutd only judge from observing that near the ravines, 
where it had melted, the mud was deep, black, and well 
supplied with quamash. The road was very slippery ; the 
s>now stuck to the horses' feet and made them slip down 
very frequently. After going about i6 miles wc came to the 
hills of Commearp creek, which are 6oo feet in height, but 
the tops of which only are covered with snow, their lower 
parts as well as the bottoms of the creek having ( /f. 2jg) had 
nothing but rain while it sTiowed in the high plains. On 
descending these hills to the creek, we reached, about four 
o'clock, the house of Tunnachemootoolt, where was displayed 
the flag we had given him. raised on a staff. Under this wc 
were received with due fonn, and then conducted a short 
distance** to a good spot (or a camp on Commearp creek. 

Middle fork, or main voune of [he Kooikuoikee ; whence the unite] streams 
tftkc the nvac of Upper K:>c«koMkce. and flow abiiiui 30 mil« to ihe conflijence 
of the Nonh fork or Chopunnish river (where was Crdoc c&mp, xnd whence (he 
tnts becomes the Ixwer KooKkootikee}. The general «uiine of the Upper 
Koo^ooskee, from the junction of the Soulh and Middle forks to the North 
fork, b about N. 38" W. The principal obstruclioitii (o navigation in thin cotine 
art the foUowing raptck : at 37 miles above the Notlli foik, Indian Billy's, half 
a ntile long, 14 ft. fall ; at 33 miles, Rcubrn'i, sou ft. loRg, 3 ft, fall \ at 19 
Bule», Miner's, 1000 (1., is ft. (all; at \i% miles, Carlton'^, 3S0 fi. long; 
at l6>j miles, Caflon, 500 (t. long : at lO mOes, Sixteen-mile, 1000 ft. long. 15 
fL fill ; at IS nilea, Granite, 350 ft. long ; at 10 miles. Crier's. 700 ft. long, 3 
ft. fall : at 7 miles. Ford's, 400 ft. ton|;, 3 ft. fall ; &m% miles. Slew Gundy ; 
a( notith of Ihe river, or junction of the North fork, CohhLettnne bar. (i^e 
Report of Philip G. Eattwick, 187B.) 'Ilic principal afnuenlt of the Upper KaM> 
koodwe are : fittl, Kamai, Komcyer, or Commearp creek, now Lawyer'* CaHon 
creek, from the west, the only conudeiable :ttmm on IhiK tide, falling in a few 
inQeB Dotth of the conflocncv of the South and Middle fork ; then, from Ihe east. 
CoUioa' creek, Nahwah river or Lo Lo fork; Villase, Flora, or Jim Ford'* 
at«k ; and Rockdam or Oro Fino creek. 

** A W7 short distance — "about 80 yds.," Lewis K 119; for the spot sec note', 
p. 1009. As already sutcd. note **, p. 601. the creek whose name is spcUed 
" Commearp " in L. and C. is otherwise known ia Kamiti and Komcyer creek, 
and now anally called Ijiwyer's CaAon rreek. It w the only con»iderab]c Cribo- 
lary of the Upper Kooikooikee from the west, and ll* cour»e, as far ai it V^mh 
ae|Mntes Nei-perc^ Co., Idatiu. from Idaho Cu. on the south— the Vppcr Koqb- 
Itooskee separating these same cuundes as far down as Collins' occk. whence to 
die Choponnish river the Upper Kooskooekcc separates Nez-perct from Sho- 
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We soon collected the men of consideration, and after 
smoking, explained how destitute we were of provisions. 
The chief spoke to the people, who immediately brought 
two bushels of dried quamash-roots, some cakes of the roots 
of cows, and a dried salmon-trout ; wc thanked them for this 
supply, but observed that, not being accustomed to live on 
roots alone, we feared that such diet might make our men 
sick, and therefore proposed to exchange one of our good 
horses, which was rather poor, for one that was fatter, and 
which we might kill. The hospitality of the chief was 
offended at the idea of an exchange; he observed that his 
people had an abundance of young horses, and that if we 
were disposed to use that food we might have as many as 
we wanted. Accordingly, they soon gave us two fat young 
horses, without asking anything in return, an act of liberal 

sbone Co. Since pusing lli« iit« of Lewiftton the Expedition hu be«n entirely 
wiihin Vci-perurf Co.; and ihcy may be iaitUimply to have followed upthcKoos- 
koH3&kcc thuK far — first on its north bonk casl^i'ard lo Bed-rock creek, then along 
its south bank eastward to near where its North fork cumcji in. then turning 
S.S.E. along iu wett hank to Commearp creek. Near the moiilh ol this crtek, 
but acTOH the Koo<ikooskc«, in Idaho Co., U a place whicli psuct for a town by 
Ibe name of Kama! or Kaniia. A very few iniiex below the moiilh of Com- 
mearp creek, on the Koutkoo<«kee, U the lemninuK of both the Norlhcm and Sonih- 
crn Nei-perc^ Iraili through Idnho, as laid down by Stevens — the former bein^ 
the Mullan trail of 1854, as we have seen (p. 6ot), and the latter the TinUiam 
tiail of Nov., i8s3. The present name of " Lawyer** " creek and caAon bu a 
hislorr. Lawyer was an Indian who became famous mainly because his 
father was the man who kept Lewis and Clark'^ homes during the winter of 
180$-^. He claimed to remember the explorers perfectly well. Tiis name 
occurs more than once iji books, as lor ciample in Stevens' Rcttort, p. 198. 
Chief Lawyer vfaa living about 20 years agu, and wc pick up tht« peraonal 
link of ihe Expedition in the book (pub. 1873) nf Mrs. Victor, who was intro- 
duced to Lawyer by Mr. Perrin B, Whitman, nephew of the missionaiy, Dr. 
Marcus WHiitRian, slain in ilie Walluwalla inaiisacre of the whilei at Waiitat|m 
Mission. Nov. sqtli, 1847- Lawyer told her that L. and C. had misundcrslootl 
the meaning of the word " Kooskooskec"; that the Indians, being questioned 
concerning thi.» river, and leeiog that the object of the cxplorcnwax to reach the 
" river of the west " i. e., the Colinnhia, tolH ihcm lh»l the Clearwater was not 
that great river, but was "' Kooskooskec," 1. i*., a imaller river ; tliough what the 
real name of the Clearwater waji lawyer iruuld not uy. See p. 596, note ^, 
and p. tii6 — seeming to indicate that there was some hitdt about the name, 
upon whidi Mrs. Victor's story bears quite plausibly. 
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hospitality much greater than any wo have witnessed since 
crossing the Rocky mountains, if it be not in fact the only 
really hospitable treatment we have received in this part of 
the world. We killed one of the horses, and then telling 
the natives that wc were fatigued and hungry, and that as 
soon as we were refreshed wc would communicate freely 
with them, began to prepare our repast. 

During this time, a principal chief, called Hohastilpilp, 
came from his village about six miles distant, with a party 
of 50 men, for the puqjose of visiting us. Wc invited him 
into our circle : he alighted and smoked with us, while his 
retinue, who had five elegant liorses, continued mounted at a 
short distance. While this was going on, the [other"] chief 
had a large leathern tent spread for us, and desired that wc 
would make that our home whilst wc (/>. jJb) remained at 
his village. We removed there ; and having made a fire, we 
cooked a supper of horse-becf and roots, collected all the 
distinguished men present, and spent the evening in explain- 
ing who we were, the objects of our journey, and giving 
answers to their inquiries. To each of the chiefs, Tunnache- 
mootoolt and Hohastilpilp, wc gave a small medal, explain- 
ing the use and importance [of medals] as honorary- distinc 
lions among both the white and the red men. Our men arc 
delighted at once more having made a hearty meal. They 
have generally been in the habit of crowding the houses of 
the Indians and endeavoring to purchase provisions on the 
best terms they could ; for the inhospitality of the country 
was such that, in the extreme of hunger, they were often 
obliged to treat the natives with but little ceremony ; but 
this Twisted-hair had told us was disagreeable. Finding 
these people &o kind and liberal, we ordered our men to 
treat them with great respect and not to throng round their 



•* TMinftchcmoatonll, at wtio*e village they vrere. They ritnply made the 
chicTa Urge tent their hc«lquart«n and did not " rcmuvc " six milo to Hohas- 
ttlpQp'a village, m the text might naggent. The medal they f^v« th« (ormeT 
chief was tbv imall one with JciTcrv.>ii's likeness ; llahMlilpilp received one of the 
"sewing" ntedalt, unick (Juries ^"^ pteiidescy of Waabiiigtou. Lewit K 119. 
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fires ; SO that they now agree perfectly well together. After 
our council the Indians felt no disposition to retire, and our 
tent was crowded with them all night. 

May wlh. Wc ;irose early and breakfasted again on 
horse-flesh. This village of Tunnachcmootoolt is in fact 
only a single house, 150 feet long, built after the Chopun- 
nish fashion, with sticks, straw, and dried grass. It contains 
24 fires, about double that number of families, and might 
perhaps muster 100 fighting men. The usual outhouse, or 
retiring-hut for females, is not omitted. Their chief subsist- 
ence is roots, and the noise made by the women in pound- 
ing them gives the hearer the idea of a nail factory. Yet, 
notwithstanding so many families are crowded together, the 
Chopunnish are much more cleanly in their persons and 
habitations than any people wc have met since we left the 
Ottoes on the river Platte. 

In the course of the morning a chief named Yoompahka^ 
tim, a stout, good-looking man about forty years of age, 
{p.sSj) who had lost his left eye, arrived from his village on 
the south side of Lewis' river. We gave him a small medal ; 
and finding that there were present the principal chiefs of 
the Chopunnish nation, Tunnachcmootoolt, Necshncpah- 
kccook, Yoompahkatim and Hohastilpilp, whose rank is in 
the order they are mentioned, we thought this a favorable 
moment to explain to them the intentions of our govern- 
ment. 

We therefore collected the chiefs and warriors, and hav- 
ing drawn a map of the relative situation of our country 
on a mat with a piece of coal, detailed the nature and power 
of the American nation, its desire to preserve harmony be- 
tween all its red brethren, and its intention of establistiing 
trading-houses for their relief and support. It was not with- 
out difficulty, nor till after nearly half the day was spent, 
that we were able to convey all this information to the Cho- 
punnish, much of ivhich might have been lost or distorted 
in its circuitous route through a variety of languages; for 
in the first place, we spoke in English to one of our men, 
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who translated it into French to Chaboncau ; he inter- 
preted it to his wife in the Minnetaree language ; she then 
put it into Shoshonce. and the young Shoshoncc prisoner 
explained it to the Chupunnish in their own dialect. At 
Ust we succeeded in communicating the impression we 
wished, and then adjourned the council ; after which we 
amused them by showing the wonders of the compass, 
»py-glass, magnet, watch, and air-gun, each of which at- 
tracted its share of admiration. They said that after we 
had left the Minnetarees last autumn, three young Cho- 
punnish had gone over to that nation, who had mentioned 
our visit and the extraordinary articles we had with us ; but 
they had placed no confidence in it [this relation] until 
now. Among other persons present was a youth, son 
of the Chopunnish chief, of much consideration, killed 
not long since by the Minnctarces of Fort de Prairie. As 
soon as the council was over, he brought a very fine marc 
with a colt, and begged us to accept them as a proof that 
he meant to {p. 282) pursue our advice, for he had 
opened his ears to our councils, which had made his heart 
glad. 

We now resumed our medical labors, and had a number 
of patients afflicted with scrofula, rheumatism, and sore eyes, 
to all of whom we administered very cheerfully, as far as 
our skill and supplies of medicine would permit. We also 
visited a chief who has for three years past so completely 
lost the use of his limbs that he lies like a perfect corpse in 
whatever position he is placed ; yet he eats heartily, digests 
his food very well, has a regular pulse, and retains his flesh — 
in short, were he not somewhat pale from lying so long out 
of the sun. he might be mistaken for a man in perfect health. 
This disease does not seem to be common ; we have seen 
only three cases of it among the Chopunnish, who alone are 
afflicted with it. The scrofulous disorders we may readily 
conjecture to originate in the long confinement to vegetable 
diet, which may perhaps also increase the soreness of the 
eyes : but this strange disorder baffles at once our curiosity 
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and our skill. Our assistance was again demanded early the 
next morning. 

May \2th, by a crowd of Indians, to whom we gave eye. 
water. Shortly after, the chiefs and warriors held a council 
among themselves, to decide on their answer to our speech ; 
and the result was, as we were informed, that they confided 
in what we had told them, and resolved to follow our 
advice. This resolution unce made, the principal chief, 
Tunnachemootoolt, took a quantity of flour of the roots of 
cows, and going round to all the kettles and baskets, tn 
which his people were cooking, thickened the soup into a 
kind of mush. He then began a harangue, making known 
the result of the deliberations among the chiefs; and after 
exhorting them to unanimity, concluded by an invitation 
to all who agreed to the proceedings of the council to come 
and cat, while those who would not abide by the decision of 
the chiefs were requested to show their dissent by not par. 
taking of the feast. During this animated harangue, the 
women, {p. 28j) who were probably uneasy at the prospect 
of forming this new connection with strangers, tore their 
hair and wrung their hands, with the greatest appearance of 
distress. But the concluding appeal of the orator effect- 
ually stopped the mouth of every malcontent ; the proceed- 
ings were ratified, and the mush was devoured with the most 
zealous unanimity." 

The chiefs and warriors then came in a body to visit us, 
as we were seated near our tent ; and at their instance, two 
jroung men, one of whom was the son of Tunnachemootoolt 
and the other the youth whose father had been killed by 
the Pahkees, presented to each of us a fine horse. We 
caused the chiefs to be seated, and gave every one of them 
a flag, a pound of powder and 50 balls, and a present of the 
same kind to the young men from whom we had received 
the horses. They invited us into the tent, and told us that 



*■ " T wfts told by one of our men who wu present, thai there wu not « dis- 
senting voice on this ^rcat niUiotuiI question, hut all swallowed theli obJectioDS. 
if any Ihey had, wry cheerfully with their mush," l.'cwiv K 133. 



they wished to answer what we had told them yesterday ; 
but tliat many of their people were at that moment waiting 
in great pain for our medical assistance. It was therefore 
agreed that Captain Clark, who is the favorite phy5ician, 
should visit the sick, while Captain Lewis would hold the 
council; which was accordingly opened by an old man, the 
father of Hohastilpilp. He began by declaring that the 
nation had listened with attention to our advice, and had 
only one heart and one tongue In declaring their determina- 
tion to follow it. They knew well the advantages of peace, 
for they valued the lives of their young men too much to 
expose them to the dangers of war: and their desire to live 
quietly with their neighbors ha<l induced them last summer 
to send three warriors with a pipe to the Shoshonccs, in the 
plains of the Columbia south of Lewis' river. These minis- 
ters of peace had been killed by the Shoshonces, against 
whom the nation immediately took up arms. They had met 
them last winter and killed 42 men, with the loss of only 
three of their own party ; so that having revenged their 
deceased brethren, they would no longer make war on the 
Shoshonees, but receive them as friends. As to {p, 384) 
going with us to the plains of the Missouri, they would be 
very willing to do so, for though the fJlackfoot Indians and 
the Pahkccs had shed much of their blood, they still wished 
to live in peace with them. But we had not yet seen either 
of these nations, and it would therefore be unsafe for them 
to venture, till they were assured of not being attacked by 
them. However, some of their young men would accom- 
pany us across the mountains, and if they could effect a 
peace with their enemies, the whole nation would go over 
to the Missouri in the course of next summer. On our pro- 
posal that one of the chiefs should go with us to the country 
of the whites, ihcy had not yet decided, but would let us 
know before we left them. Bat at all events, the whiles 
might calculate on their attachment and their best services; 
for though poor, their hearts were good. The snow was, 
however, still so deep on the mountains that we should 
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perish in attempting the passage ; but if we waited till after 
the next full moon, the snows would have sufTicientty melted 
to enable our horses to subsist on the grass. 

As soon as this speech was concluded, Captain Lewis 
replied at some length ; with this they appeared highly 
gratified, and after smoking the pipe, made us a present of 
another fat horse for food. We, in turn, gave Broken-arm a 
phial of cyc-water, with directions to wash the eyes of all 
who should apply for it ; and as we promised to All it again 
when it was exhausted, he seemed very much pleased with 
our liberality. To Twisted-hair, who had last night collected 
six more horses, we gave a gun, loo balls, and two pounds of 
powder, and told him he should have the same quantity 
when we received the remainder of our horses. In the 
course of the day three more of them were brought in," and 
a fresh exchange of small presents put the Indians in excel- 
lent humor. On our expressing a wish to cross the river 
and form a camp, in order to hunt and fish till the snows 
had melted, they recommended a position a few miles dis- 
tant, and promised to furnish us to-morrow with a canoe to 
cross, {p. 285) We invited Twisted-hair to settle near our 
camp, for he has several young sons, one of whom we hope 
to engage as a guide, and he promised to do so. Having 
now settled all their affairs, the Indians divided themselves 
into two parties, and began to play the game of hiding a 
bone, already described as common to all the natives of 
this country, which they continued playing for beads and 
other ornaments. 

** " Wc have now m hones out onlj, W oar oM guide Toby ftnd his son etch 
took a horse t>E ouM when they returaed lut iitring," Lewi* K I j6. Here it k 

name that doe» not occur in the Xext, aiid which I did not know o( till 1 found 
it here in Che Cod9K. Now ** Toby " muit be entered on the historical roLL 




ea*kao»k«e cmMwl -C»tap CliopunoUh, on it* caM banl 
poKouh — CharacMritlki oC dlRercnl tKan— IndUa cookinj; ol bur't mot — Oeldloo iiat- 
liMu— Vuioiuoocu|Mtioat — Indiut honetiy—GaiDCiciiice— lUd veatho — The luncuniJiDs 
G0UMI7 and k* pmhiciiwu — Auauoc of the Chapanaub — I'bcu dro* and oiaumem* — 
TWf aiiMbkchvwricr— Mode o( butUl— RepiilB ofih-e counirr— Homed lianli — Vartoui 
\miitt Ini'mi himlinit and ftihinc—Hediul praeliM— The coai)oiu«t> dchcieni—Uuch 
■icfcneii HtToic hydnpaili)' — IJuntcn ouc — Sireatln|aJD tndun chief— Indmu EialuraJ lik- 
Mry otbeui — tnponaat inde for prmiiioni— Storr ol ihc uolen lonuUiawlE— Sbtccbiii 
Ord«*r'i bualiui-piUtT r«tumt— The TocMMUuaah., at £»it fcrii «f Levit' tivei — [pdtui 
eipm* [O Tnvckr'vrt^st cBc«lt — ['iDpauiUou icipccliog the >cconipan]ring o( the party 

^'UESDAY, May 13th, 1806. Our medical visits occu- 
^■^ pied us till a late hour, after which wc collected our 
horses and proceeded (or two miles in a southeastern direc- 
tion, crossing a branch from the right at the distance of a 
mile. Wc then turned nearly north, and crossing an exten- 
sive open bottom a mile and a half wide, reached the bank 
of the Kooskooskce.' Here wc expected the canoe which 
they had promised : but though a man had been dispatched 
with it at the appointed time, he did not arrive before sun- 
set. We therefore camped, with a number of Indians who 
had followed us from the village, and in the morning, 

Majf 14/A, after sending out some hunters, transported 
the baggage by means of the canoe, and then drove our 
horses into the river, over which they swam without acci- 
dent, though it is 150 yards wide and the current very rapid. 
Wc then descended the river about (/. j^) half a mile, and 
formed our camp on the spot which the Indians had rccom- 

I " We follvwvd ihe [Commcarp) creek dovrnwirdt &bout two miles, pusiiiG w 
stout bnndi »t 1 m. which flowed in on the riRlii [from the sonth]. our courec 
S.E. we now cnlcrcd on extensive open bottom of the Kooakooikc R. tbrouch 
whkb wc piuned netrtj' N. about 1 f^ mllea, luid halted on the [wect] bnnlc of the 
Titer, " Lewis K 137. This fixes two points with precision : for the text hu.not 
hitherto thown tu just how far up they ttruclt Commcarp cre«k on the loth. 

loog 
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mended." It was about 40 paces from the river, and for- 
merly an Indian habitation; but nothing remained but a 
circle 30 yards in diameter, sunk in the ground about 4 
feet, with a wall around it of nearly 3>4 feet in height. In 
this place wc deposited our baggage, and around its edges 
formed our tents of sticks and grass. This situation is in 
many respects advantageous. It is an extensive level bot- 
tom, thinly covered with long-leavcd pine, with a rich soil 
affording excellent pa<;ture, and supplied, as well as the high 
and broken hills on the cast and northeast, with the best game 
in the neighborhood ; while its vicinity to the river makes it 
convenient for the salmon, which are now expected daily. 
As soon as we camped, Tunnachemootoolt and Hohastilpilp, 
with about twelve of their nation, came to the opposite side 
and began to sing, this being the usual token of friendship 
on such occasions. We sent the canoe for them, and the 
two chiefs came over with several of the party, among 
whom were the two young men who had given us the two 
horses in behalf of the nation. After smoking some time, 
Hohastilpilp presented to Captain Lewis an elegant gray 
gelding, which he had brought for the purpose, and wa; 
perfectly satisfied at receiving in return a handkerchief, 200 
balls, and four pounds of powder. 

The hunters killed some pheasants, two squirrels, and [Col- 
lins] a male and a female bear, the first of which was large, 
fat, and of a bay color ; the second meager, grizzly, and 
of smaller size. They were of the species \_Ursus korribiIis\ 
common to the upper part of the Missouri, and might well 
be termed the variegated bear, for they are found occasion- 
ally of a black, grizzly, brown, or red color. There is every 



* The Expedition it lo remain here in carap od the eul hvak. of the Upper 
KcK»l(ou»kce or Clearwater rivei until June loth, ur uearljr n miinih, in wait for 
the melting of the snows on the Biitcr-ioot maunuins. which Uicy have lo cross. 
Thus ic is the place of the next I'Ongcfit residence a( the Expedition, after Fort 
Mandon and Von Clacxip. It does not «cem to have ever reecived a name, 
and may Iherefore be calleil Camp Chopunnich. Wc have the exact location, in 
Idaho Co., Idaho : and distances fromvuioua notable points will appear in the 
narmllvc t» due cuune. 
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reason to believe them to be of precisely the same species. 
Those of different colors are killed together, as in the case of 
these two, and as wc found the white and bay associated 
together on the Missouri ; and some nearly white were seen 
in this neigh- (/. 2SS) borhood by the hunters. Indeed, it is 
not common to find any two bears of the same color ; and if 
the difference in color were lo constitute a distinction of 
species, the number would increase to almost twenty. Soon 
afterward the hunters killed a female bear with two cubs. 
The mother was black, with a considerable intermixture of 
white hairs and a white spot on tlie breast. One of the 
cubs was jet black, and the other of a light reddishJirown or 
bay color. The foil' of these variegated bears arc [isj 
much 6ner, longer, and more abundant than that of the com- 
mon black bear; but the most striking differences between 
them are that the former are larger and have longer tusks, 
and longer as well as blunter talons ; that they prey more on 
other animals; that they lie neither so long nor so closely 
in winter-quarters ; and that they never climb a tree, how- 
ever closely pressed by the hunters. These variegated bears, 
though specifically the same with those we met on tjic Mis- 
souri. arc by no means so ferocious ; probably because the 
scarcity of game and the habit of living on roots may have 
weaned them from the practices of attacking and devouring 
animals. Still, however, they are not so passive as the com- 
mon black bear, which is also to be found here ; for they 
have already fought with our hunters, though with less fury 
than those on the other side of the mountains. 

A large part of the meat wc gave to the Indians, to whom 
it was a real luxury, as they scarcely taste flesh once in 
a month. They immediately prepared a large fire of dried 
wood, on which was thrown a number of smooth stones 
from the river. As soon as the fire went down and the 
stones were heated, they were laid ne.\t to each other in 
a level position, and covered with a quantity of branches of 

* Misprinl for p*H, clnu-tj and corrcdt)' written, Clmrlc Q 119, neantBg, of 
f'tCDonn, the hair or pelage. See note *, p. S49. 
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pine, on which were placed flitches o{ the bear; thus placed, 
the boughs and the flesh alternated for several courses, leav- 
ing a thick layer of pine on the top. On this heap was then 
poured a small quantity of water, and the whole was cov- 
ered with earth to the depth of four inches. After remain- 
ing in this state about three hours the meat was taken off; 
it was (/. ^^j)) really more tender than that which we had 
boiled or roasted, though the strong flavor of the pine ren- 
dered it disagreeable to our palates. This repast gave them 
much satisfaction ; for though they sometimes kill the black 
bear, yet they attack very reluctantly the furious variegated 
bear, and only when they can pursue him on horseback 
through the plains and shoot him with arrows. 

The stone-horses we found so troublesome that we 
endeavored to exchange them for either mares or geldings ; 
but though we offered two for one, the Indians were unwill- 
ing to barter. It was therefore determined to castrate 
them ; and being desirous of ascertaining the best method 
of performing this operation, two were gelded in the usual 
manner, while one of the natives tried the experiment in the 
Indian way, which he assured us was much the better plan, 
without tying the string of the stone, but carefully scraping 
the string clean and separating it from the adjoining veins 
before cutting it. All the horses recovered ; but wc after- 
ward found that those on which the Indian mode had been 
tried, though they bled more profusely at first, neither 
swelled nor appeared to suffer as much as the others, and 
recovered sooner ; so that we are fully persuaded that the 
Indian method is preferable to our own. 

May 15?//. As we shall now be compelled to pass some 
time in this neighborhood, a number of hunters* were sent 

*" Rcubin Fields tn stirching foi his hone uw a larf^c brir at nu ^^^t di'i- 
toncc from ixmy. Several cnen wcnC in punuit of lh« bear : xhvy (utluwc^ his 
tnil a considerable distanL-e. but could not come up with him. Labuishc and 
Shannon set out with a view to establish a hunting-camp and continuing several 
dajs ; tKo othen accompanied them in order to bring in the three bean which 
Labuish had killet^. l>rcw)'eT and Cniulle were sent up the rircr ; Shcilds 
R. Fields and Willard hunted in the hills near camp," I.ewis K 133. 
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diRerent directions, and the rest were employed in com- 
plciing tlie camp. From this labor, however, we exempted 
five of the men. two of whom arc afflicted with colic, the 
others complaining of violent pains in the head ; all which 
arc occasioned, wc presume, by the diet of roots to which the 
men have recently been confined. Wc secured the bag'gage 
with a shelter of grass and made a kind of bower of the 
under part of an old sail, the leathern tent being now too 
rotten for use, while the men formed very comfortable huts 
in the shape of an awning of a wagon, by means of willow. 
poles and grass. Tunnachemootoolt and his young men left 
(/. Jpo) us this morning on their way home ; and soon after 
wc were visited by a party of 14 Indians on horseback, 
armed with bows and arrows, going on a hunting-excursion. 
Their chief game is deer, and wherever the ground will per- 
mit the favorite hunt is on horseback; but in the wood> 
lands, where this is impracticable, they make use of a decoy. 
This consists of the skin of the head and the upper part of 
the neck of the deer, kept in its natural shape by a frame of 
small sticks on the inside. As soon as the hunter perceives 
a deer he conceals himself, and with his hand moves the 
decoy so as to represent a real deer in the act of feeding, 
which is done so naturally that the game is seduced within 
reach of his arrows.' 

We also exercised our horses by driving them together, so 
as to accustom them to each other, and incline them the less 
to separate. The next morning, 

May 16/A, an Indian returned with one of them, which 
had strayed away in the night to a considerable distance — 
an instance of integrity and kindness by no means singular 
among the Chopunnish. Hohastitpilp, with the rest of the 



* Such deco^ng of game is practked bjr vtrioiu rndiins. u bjr the Apaches 
tad othen in AHiora, There I hnvc «cen the liurtten weu Ihe stuStd hr«] of 
•n antelope, and Uiraw over ihcit shouldcis a dtcsaed hide of the same, daubed 
: *iA ooloted earth in imitation of Ibe natural color of the animal ; then, stooping 
'goiiig oa all-foun, Ihey counterfeited Ihe natural ajipcarancc oi the gane ■» 
fftactly aa to be verf deceptive at a littJe diitance. 
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natives, left us to^ay. The hunters who have as yet come 
in brought nothing except a few pheasants, so that we still 
place our chief reliance on the musli made of roots, among 
which cows and quamosh are the principal ones ; with these 
we use a small onion, which grows in great abundance, and 
which corrects any bad effects they may have on the 
stomach. The cows [Peucedanum com^ and quamash incline 
to produce flatulency; to obviate which wc employ a kind 
of fennel,* called by the Shoshonecs ycarhah, resembling 
annisccd [anisc-seed] in flavor, and a very agreeable food. 

In the course of the day two other hunters [Drcwycr and 
Cruzatte] brought in a deer. The game, they said, was 
scarce; but they [/. t., Drcwycr] had wounded three bears 
as white as sheep. The hunters who left us yesterday also 
came in to-night, with information that at tlic distance of 
live or six miles [northward] they attempted to cross 
Collins" creek to the other side, where game is {p. 2gi) 
most abundant, but that they could not ford it with their 
horses, on account of its depth and the rapidity of the 
current. 

May ijtk. It rained during the greater part of the night, 
and our flimsy covering being insufficient for our protection, 
we lay in the water most of the time. What was more 
unlucky, our chronometer became wet, and in consequence 
somewhat rusty ; but by care we hope to restore it. The 
rain continued nearly the whole day; on the high plains the 
snow is falling, and already two or three inches in depth. 
The bad v.'eather confined us to camp and kept the Indians 
from us ; so that, for the first time since we left the narrows 
of the Columbia, a day has passed without our being visited 
by any of the natives. 



• Carum gairAuri. rommonlf aJkd " yamp," U note<t on p. 553. ij. v. 

* A Btattmcnt of importance as coUatent] evideoce lor the idcntili cation of 
Collini' creek wi(h the NaJiwnli river or Lo I.0 Fork of the Ko4»kouskcc, as 
ht-retnfore made upon other data. There always tineil to I»c n »Drl of clond 
over the title of this streain ; but that baa now been fully cleared up. Seep. 
601, and note there. 
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The country along the Rocky* mountains, for several hun- 
dred miles in length and about 50 in width, is a high, level 
plain, in all it^ [xirts extremely fertile, and in many places 
covered with a growth of tall long-Icavcd pine. This plain 
is chiefly interrupted near the streams of water, where the 

, hills are steep and lofty ; * but the soil is good, being unin- 
cumbered by much stone and possessing more timber than 
the level country. Under shelter of these hills, the bottom- 

.lands skirt the margin of the rivers, and though narrow and 
confined, are still fertile and rarely inundated. Nearly the 
whole of this wide-spread tract is covered with a profusion 

[of grass and plants, which are at this time as high as the 
knee. Among these arc a variety of esculent plants and 
roots, acquired without much difficulty, and yielding not 
only a nutritious but a very agreeable food. The air is pure 
and dry; the climate is quite as mild as, if not milder than, 
[that ofj the same parallels of latitude in the Atlantic 
States, and must be equally healthy : for all the disorders 
which we have witnessed may fairly be imputed more to the 
nature of the diet than to any intemperance of climate. 
This general observation is of course to be qualified, since 
in the same tract of country the degrees of the combination 
of heat and cold obey the influence of situa- (/. ^pj) tion. 
Thus the rains of the low grounds near our camp are snows 



* Perhap« il u worth while here to nol«, that ati loi^ ns Ihe Expedition is io 
Lldaho, " Kockjr tnnuntaini " mean« ihe Bitter-root and callaleral range*, u our 

■sUiors iir»er sprcificd ihesr hy name, but tmied •» " Rocky " all Uie vcrtcbrx 
fa tlte spinal column of the coDiinciil. Their locuiions concerning' the several 
l|tW)CCi tliejr crosaed may lie ruundly reduced to — i. Ulick hilU : eveiylhing 
iwMis casi i^ the Kockic^ a. Kocky tnountnins : all the other mountain 
chaini in Montana, and all the range« in Idaho, cotlectively. 3. Mountains 
between the ColumbtAn plains and Cnlumhian valley, i. ^. , the Cascade range. 4. 
Monntaiiu between the Columbia valley and the Pacilic, 1. 1., the Cout range. 

• Not meaiiiing thai the gcnetvl level oE the lomilry rise* into " steep and 
lofty hiU» " alone *^^ water-TOunes. but that the plains arc there rifled into pie- 
cipitoos crmuBci or canom. Such formations arc highly characteristic of the 

^feneral area drained by the Snake river tyiiem, !>oime of thet« vast chasim. 
■long the Snake itself and Salmon river, arc second in formidable ma^ilude 
oitly to the Grand CaAon of the Colorado. 
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in the high ptains ; the sun shines with intense heat in the 
confined buttom!>, but the plains enjoy a much colder air, 
and the vegetation is there retarded at least IJ days, while 
at the foot of the mountains the snows arc still many feet in 
<tcpth ; so that within 20 miles of our camp we observe the 
rigors of winter cold, the cool air of spring, and the oppres- 
sive heat of midsummer. Even on the plains, however. 
where the snow has fallen^ it seems to do but little injury to 
tlic grass and other plants, which, though apparently tender 
and susceptible, arc still blooming at the height of nearly 
iS inches through the snow. In short, this district affords 
many advantages to settlers, ami if properly cultivated, 
would yield every object necessary for the subsistence and 
comfort of civilized man. 

The Chopunnish themselves are in general stout, well 
formed, and active ; they have high, and many of tliem aqui- 
line, noses; the general appearance of the face is cheerful 
and agreeable, though without any indication of gaycty and 
mirth. Like most Indians, they extract their beards; but 
the women only pluck the hair from the rest of the body. 
That of the men is very often suffered to grow, nor does 
there appear to be any natural deficiency in that respect; 
for we observe several men who, had they adopted the 
practice of shaving, would have been as well supplied as our- 
selves. The dress of both sexes resembles that of the Sho- 
shonecs, and consists of a long shirt reaching to the thigh, 
I<^Bgi"gs as high as the waist, moccasins, and robes — all of 
which are formed of skins. 

Their ornaments are beads, shells, and pieces of brass 
attached to different parts of the dress, or tied around the 
arms, neck, wrists, and over the shoulders: to these are 
added pearls" and beads suspended from the cars, and a 
single shell of wampum through the nose. The head-dress 



" Bits 0/ mothcT-of-pcarl, the shell of the abalone, most probably ; perhaps, 
however, an inrcrior sort of pcauU Irorn a kmil ol pcarUmuttcI. Margarilana 
margaritiffra, which could be procured from Ihc In<lUn«oI ihc towcrColombiii. 
The wampum h«re in menlion in a looth-shcll of DtntaUunt or a related genus. 
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of the men is a bandeau of fox or otter-skin, either vnth or 
without the fur, and sometimes an ornament tied to a 
(/■ ^93) P'^'* "f haW, falling from the crown of the head ; 
that of the women is a cap without a rim, formed of bear- 
grass and cedar-bark; while the hair itself, of both sexes, 
falls in two rows down the front of the body. Collars of 
bears' claws are also common. Hut the personal ornament 
most esteemed is a sort of breastplate, formed of a strip of 
otter-skin six inches wide, cut out of the whole length of the 
back of the animal, including the head ; this being dressed 
with the hair on, a hole is made at the upper end, through 
which the head of the wearer is placed, and the skin hangs 
in front with the tail reaching below the knee, ornamented 
with pieces of pearl, red cloth, and wampum or, in short, any 
other fanciful decoration. Tippets also are occasionally 
worn. That of Hohastilpilp was formed of human scalps 
and adorned with the thumbs and fingers of several men 
slain by him in battle. 

The Chopunnish are among the most amiable men we 
have seen. Their character is placid and gentle, rarely 
moved to passion, yet not often enlivened by gayety. Their 
amusements consist in running races and shooting with 
arrows at a target ; they partake also of the great and pre- 
vailing vice of gambling. They arc, however, by no means 
so much attached to baubles as the generality of Indians, 
but are anxious to obtain articles of utility, such as knives, 
tomahawks, kettles, blankets, and awls for [making] mocca- 
sins. They have also suffered so much from the superiority 
of their enemies that they are equally desirous of procuring 
arms and ammunition, which they are gradually acquiring; 
for the band of Tunnachcmootoolt have already six guns, 
which they acquired from the Minnclarccs. 

The Chopunnish bury their dead in sepulchers formed of 
boards, constructed like the roof of a house. The bodies 
are rolled in skins and laid one over another, separated by a 
board only, both above and below. We have sometimes 
seen their dead buried in wooden boxes, and rolled in skins 
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in the manner above mentioned. They sacrifice their 
horses, {p. 2^4) canoes, and every other species of property 
to their dead ; the bones of many horses arc seen lying 
round their scpulchers. 

Among the reptiles common to this country are the two 
species of innocent snakes already described and the rattle- 
snake, which last is of the same 9^t:c\c%[Croialus confiurnius] 
as that of the Missouri, and though abundant here, is the 
only poisonous snake we have seen between the Pacific and 
the Missouri. Besides these there are the common black 
lizard [Sceio^rus sp.] and the horned lizard. OF frogs there 
are several kinds, such as the small green tree-frog [Hyia 
regilla] ; the small frog \Chorophilui trisertatits, like one 
which Is] common in the United States, which sings in the 
spring of the year ; a species of frog [toad, Bufo columbirmis] 
frequenting the water, much larger than the bullfrc^, and in 
shape between the delicate length of the bullfrog and the 
shorter and less graceful form of the toad, like which last, 
however, its body is covered with little pustules, or lumps. 
We have never heard it make a noise of any kind. Neither 
the toad {Bujo awericanHs\, bullfrog yRana iatesbiana], 
moccasin [Ancistrodon piscivorus], nor copperhead {A. con. 
tffrlrix] is to be found here. Captain Lewis kilted a snake 
[Pit_yop/iis sp.] near the camp 47 inches in length and much 
the color of the rattlesnake ; no poisonous tooth [fang] was 
to be found ; it had 218 scuta [gastrosteges] on the abdomen, 
and S9SQuam£e[urosteges], or half-formed scuta, on the tail; 
the eye was of moderate size, the iris dark yellowish -brown, 
and the pupil black; there was nothing remarkable in the 
form of the head, which was not so wide across the jaws as 
that of the poisonous class of snakes usually is. 

There is a species of lizard, which wc have called the 
homed lizard [Fkrynosoma douglasi], about the size of and 
much resembling in figure the ordinary black lizard. The 
belly is, notwithstanding, broader, the tail shorter, and the 
action much slower than the ordinary lizard. It crawls like 
the toad, and is of a brown color, interspersed with yellow- 
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ish^brou'n spots. It is covered with minute shells [scales], 
interspersed with little horny projections Hke prickles on 
the upper part of the body. The belly and Ihroal resemble 
the frog's, and are of a light yellowish- (/>. ^^5) brown ; the 
edfre of the belly is regularly beset with horny projec- 
tions, which give both edges a serrate figure. The eye is 
small and of a dark color. Above and behind the eyes are 
several projections of bone [horn], which, being armed at 
the extremities with a firm black substance, have the 
appearance of horns sprouting from the head ; [this] has 
induced us to call it the homed lizard. These animals are 
found in great abundance in the sandy parts of the plains, 
and after a shower of rain are seen basking in the sun. 
For the greatest part of the time they are concealed in 
holes. They are found in great numbers on the banks of 
the Missouri, and in the plains through which we have 
passed above the WoUawoIlahs. [Compare p. 899.J 

Most of the insects common to [or resembling those of] 
the United States arc seen in this country: such as the but- 
terfly, the common h<}\ise-iiy[Masca d&mesfua],t\it blowing- 
fly [Lueiiia casar, or a related species], the horse-By [ Tabanus 
atraiusT], except one species of it. the gold<olored ear-fly 
\Chrysops sp.], the place of which is supplied by a fly of a 
brown color, which attaches itself to the same part of the 
horse and is equally troublesome. There are likewise nearly 
all the varieties of beetles known in the Atlantic States, 
except the large cow-bcetle \Copris carolina\ and the black 
beetle commonly called the tumble-bug \Canthon /dT/5]. 
Neither the hornet, the wasp, nor the yellow-jacket inhabits 
this part of the country; but there is an insect {Vespa dia- 
boiica\ resembling the last of these, though much larger, 
which is very numerous, particularly in the Rocky mountains 
and on the waters of the Columbia ; the body and abdomen 
arc yellow, with transverse circles of black ; the head is black, 
and the wings, which arc four in number, arc of a dark brown 
color. Their nests are built in the ground and resemble 
that of the hornet, with an outer covering to the comb. 
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These insects are fierce and sting very severely, so that we 
found them ver>' troubtesome in frightening our horses as 
we passed the mountains. The silkworm [A/tacus poly- 
plumus or cecTopia\ is also found here, as well as the humble- 
htx \Rombus\ though the honcy-bcf \^Apis mcliifica\ is not. 

(/. 2g6) May \%lk. Twelve hunters set out this morning 
after bear, which are now our chief dependence; but as they 
are now ferocious, the hunters henceforward never go except 
in pairs. Soon after they left us, a party of Chopunnish 
erected a hut on the opposite side of the river in order to 
watch for salmon, which are expected to arrive every day. 
For this purpose they have constructed with sticks a kind 
of wharf, projecting about ten feet into the river and three 
feet above its surface, on the extremity of which one of the 
fishermen exercised himself with a scooping-nct, similar to 
that used in our country ; but after several hours* labor he 
was unsuccessful. In the course of the morning three 
Indians called at our camp and told us that they had been 
hunting near the place where we met the Chopunnish last 
autumn, and which is called by them theQuamash grounds;" 
but after roaming about for several days had killed nothing. 
We gave them a bmall piece of meat, which they said they 
would keep for their small children, who they said were 
very hungry, and then, after smoking, took leave of us. 
Some of our hunters [Drewycr, J. and R. Fields, and Lepage] 
returned almost equally unsuccessful. They had gone over 
the whole country between Collins' creek and the Kooskoos* 
kcc, to their Junction, a distance of ten miles, without seeing 
cither deer or bear, and at last brougtit in a single hawk and 
a salmon dropped by an eagle. This last was not in itself 
considerable, but gave us hopes of soon seeing that fish in 
the river, an event which we ardently desire ; for though the 



" Here indicAting the low mnntry lint rcachrd by Captain Clark Sq>l. 3oth, 
whrii he was lemliiij; tlie Hxpeililtan out of ihe mountaini : tee jt, 603, and 
note**, p. Co:. But cc vera] widely seinraied tpciUwIierecamatsgrewuie culled 
" Quamash flats " and " Quamaih glades " in ihc course of thcnarrativc Thne 
EUcb placn are so lettered on Clarlc's map, 100 miles and tnorc apart. 
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rapid rise of the river denotes a great decrease of snow on 
the mountains, yet we shall not be able to leave our camp 
for some time." 

May Xi^th. After a cold, rainy night, during a greater 
part of which we lay in the water, the weather became fair; 
we then sent some men [Hall, Potts, Wiser, Thompson, and 
■■ Charbono "J to a village above us, on the opposite side, 
to purchase some roots. They carried with them for this 
purpose a small collection of alls [awls], knitting-pins, and 
armbands, with which they obtained several buslicis o( the 
root of cows, and some bread of the same vcisXx-i^p.zgf) rial. 
They were followed, too, by a train of invalids from the vil- 
lage [/. £., Thompson soon returned with four men, eight 
women, and a child], who came to ask for our assistance. 
The men were generally afflicted with sore eyes; but the 
women had besides this a variety of other disorders, chiefly 
rheumatic, a violent pain and weakness in the loins, which is 
a common complaint among them ; one of them seemed 
much dejected, and as we thought, from the account of her 
disease, hysterical. We gave her 30 drops of laudanum, 
and after administering eye-water, rubbing the rheumatic 
patients with volatile liniment, and giving cathartics to 
others, they all thought themselves much relieved and re- 
turned highly satisfied to the village. We [J. and K. Fields] 
were fortunate enough to retake [that] one of the horses on 
which we [Captain Lewis] had crossed the Rocky mountains 
in the autumn, and which had become almost wild since 
that time. 

May 20th. Again it rained during the night and the 
greater part of this day. Our hunters were out in different 
directions: but though they saw a bear and a deer or two, 
they only killed one of the latter, which proved to be of the 
mule.deer species." 

'*"! am pleaded u finding the rirrr rise tnrapitily; it no donbt is altributoiblc 
lo Ihe melliiiK luoun of ihe tnountains ; that icy barter which Kparaics mo 
inn ai7 frieinJs and Countiy, fTom tH which nuka life est«iniible.^paiieac«. 
patHAce — ," Lcwb K i^i. 

" Accofding lo Lewis K 141, this date, both the oipuins lay in the wet all 
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May 215/. Finding the rain still continue we left our 
ragged sail tent and formed a hut with willow-poles and 
grass. The rest of the men were occupied in building a 
canoe for present use, as the Indians promise to give us a 
horse for it when we leave them. We received nothing from 
our hunters except a single sand-hill crane \Crus canadensis], 
which species is very abundant in this neighborhood, and 
consumed at dinner the last morsel of meat wc had. As 
there seems but little probability of our procuring a stock 
of dried meat, and fish is as yet an uncertain resource, we 
made a division of all our stock of merchandise, so as to 
enable the men t6 purchase a store of roots and bread for 
the mountains. We might ourselves collect these roots, but 
as there arc several species of [water-] hemlock" growing 
among the cows [Peucrfianum cous\ difficult to be distin- 
guished from that plant, wc are afraid to suffer the men to 
collect them, lest the party be poisoned (/. 2^8) by mistak- 
ing them. On parceling out the stores, the stock of each 
man was found to consist of only one awl and one knitting- 

nigfat, their covering being insufficient. Drcwytr and the brothen FieliU set 
out on a hunt low&rd Ihe mountJuiu. Shiinni^n and Colter cune in unanccew- 
ful ; ihcy li^ woandfd a bear ttviA a ilcer yrttcMaf , hut night coming on, were 
unable (o procure Ihcm, and a ■now-fall o1>LitcrR(«<.l ihcic tracks. Il wui Labichc 
who killed the mulc'dcer. VeklcnUy he biul left Cnualle and CoUinii on the 
creek named for the latter, where they were to atrait his return ; late this even- 
ing he Kct nut with l^epage to join them, and resume the hunt in Che morning. 
Fraricr returned at 5 p. in. with a good stock of eaiaWcs he had buueht at the 
village for brass bulloni : and the men, ohservlnt; how fond the Indians are of 
theae artidvs, are now <.'uuinK ihem ofT their clotlicK tu tnule fur bmd of cows. 
'*Tbe plant which Ihe nulhorx have here in mind is the common cowbanc, 
Citula maeuiata, a poisanans umbcUifcroui plant of wide distrilmtion in the 
United States, where it ii also known U water-hemlock and pfii«r>n-hemlock. 
The reference is uselul in identifying "cowt" as PeutetiaHum cam — a plant ao 
aimibr to this that the two might be confounded with dUaitrou& rc«ullit. The 
European water.hemlock uCuitIa virvta. The true hemlock of KuraxiiUic ccan- 
thesii anolhei umbel lifcT, Conium macu/atum, also p^isoDous. The juice whidt 
Socratca is said to have drunk to his death was one of these two, most likely the 
laAt-named. Hemlock as applied to a coniferous tree means the hetnlock-tpruce. 
or American lir. 7'ttiga eanademii. whme sprays are likened to the dbaected 
foliage of the umbcUlferous Ceitiuiit. For the identification of oowa oc cous, see 
note ". p. 999. 
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pin, half an ounce of vermilion, two needles, a few skeins 
of thread, and about a yard of ribbon — a slender means of 
bartering for our subsistence; but the men have been so 
much accustomed to privations that now neither the want 
of meat nor the scanty funds of the party excites the least 
anxiety among them. 

May 22d. We availed ourselves of the fair weather to 
dry our baggage and store of roots ; and being still without 
meat, killed one of our colts, intending to reserve the other 
three for the mountains, In the afternoon we were amused 
by a large party of Indians, on the opposite side of the 
river, hunting on horseback. After riding at full speed 
down the steep hills, they at last drove a deer into the river, 
where we shot it; two Indians immediately pursued it on 
a raft and took it. Several hunters,' who had gone to a 
considerable di^ttance near the mountains, returned with 
five deer. They had purchased also two red salmon-trout, 
which the Indians say remain in this river during the 
greater part of the winter, but arc not good at this season, 
as it in fact appeared, for they were very meager. The 
salmon, we understand, have now arrived at no great dis- 
tance, in Lewis' river ; but some days will yet elapse before 
they come up to this place. This, as well as the scarcity 
of game, made us wish to remove lower down ; but on 
examination we found that there was no place in that 



'•The broihcn FicliU. Drewyer, Gibson, and SliicJdv The text U very trief 
in ihe Damtive at Camp ChopunnUh ; the codex hiu probably three times ks 
much to M]r of incidents and occupations — Ihe latter chiefly hunting and tradinf;. 
There was also a good dcaJ ol sickncffi in camp, owing to the diet. Sacajavea's 
bahy wa* te«thlftg and had cbotera indnlam and the mumps, which kept both 
captalni " walking the flour," lo to »peah. all night. Captain I^wis* hne hone, 
•o recently gelded, managed to hitch his li\riat about the parts, and injured him- 
tcK K> xriovsly thai the chances seemed against his recovert- : he was shot on 
Jane ad. There are alto «omo sinsularly regular entries of the men (privates) 
who wcic each day " (icrtnitted " lo go 1o the iiilla|;e, and were not inquired 
about. Most probably ihc Chopunni^h tribe dirt not delerinratcundcrlhccircuni- 
ttances. Certain traditions ol Idaho, Telattii|;inaweU-It.nownhair-breed who wa> 
itiU living about twenty ycarx ago, ace a pari of the unwriClen hittory of thcExpe- 
didoo. The paternal tiatnc in thli> caae is spelled with five Icttcn in tlic cwlex. 
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direction calculated for a camp, and therefore resolved to 
remain in our present position. Some uneasiness has been 
excited by a report that two nights ago a party of Sho- 
shonccs had surrounded a Chopunnish house, on the south 
side of Lewis' river ; though the inhabitants, having dis- 
covered their intentions, had escaped without injury. 

May 2lJ'\ The hunters were sent out to make a last 
effort to procure provisions ; but after examining the whole 
country between Collins* creek and the Kooskooskce, they 
(p. ^^g) found nothing except a few pheasants of the dark 
brown kind [see p. 872]. In the meantime we were visited 
by four Indians, who had come from a village on X^wis' 
river, at the distance of two days' ride, for the purpose of 
procuring a little eyc-watcr. The extent of our medical 
fame Is not a little troublesome; but we rejoice at any 
circumstance which enables us to relieve these poor crea- 
tures, and therefore willingly washed their eyes, after which 
they returned home. 

May 24M. This proved the warmest day we have had 
since our arrival here. Some of our men visited the village 
of Broken-arm, and exchanged some awls, which they had 
made of the links of a small chain belonging to one of 
their steel traps, for a plentiful supply of roots. 

Besides administering medical relief to the Indians we 
are obliged to devote much of our time to the care of our 
own invalids. The child of Sacajawea is very unwell; and 
with one of the men [Bratton] we have ventured an experi- 
ment of a very robust nature. He has been for some time 
sick, but has now recovered his flesh, cats heartily, and 
digests well, but has so great a weakness in the loins that he 
cannot walk or even sit upright without extreme pain. After 
we had in vain exhausted the resources of our art, one of 
the hunters [Shields] mentioned that he had known persons 
in similar situations to be restored by violent sweats, and at 

'* Codex K ends >t thii date on p. 147. so fu u the jounuU Is concerned, 

though Ihcrc are a few mnrc (Alio% of a meteorological register, etc. The 
Biddlc nurative conCinucs dircclly with Lewis L. 
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the request of the patient, we permitted the remedy to be 
applied. For this purpose a hole about four feet deep and 
three in diameter was dug in the earth, and heated well by 
a large fire in the bottom of it. The fire was then taken 
out. and an arch formed over the hole by means of 
willow-poles, and covered with several blankets so as to 
make a perfect awning. The patient being stripped naked, 
was seated under this on a bench, with a piece of board 
for his feet, and with a jug of water sprinkled the bottom 
and sides of the hole, so as to keep up as hot a steam as 
he could bear. After remaining 20 minutes in this situ- 
ation, he was taken out, immcdiatcty plunged twice in cold 
water, and brought back (/. joo) to the hole, where he 
resumed the vapor bath. During all this time he drank 
copiously a strong infusion of horse-mint, which was used 
as a substitute for sencca-root. which our informant said he 
had seen employed on these occasions, but of which there 
is none in this country. At the end of three-quarters of 
an hour he was again withdrawn from the hole, carefully 
wrapped, and suffered to cool gradually. This operation 
was performed yesterday; this morning he walked about 
and is nearly free from pain. About 1 1 o'clock a canoe ar- 
rived with three Indians, one of whom was the poor creature 
who had lost the use of his limbs, and for whose recovery 
the natives seem very anxious, as he is a chief of consid- 
erable rank among them. His situation is beyond the 
reach of our skill." He complains of no pain tn any pecu- 
liar limb, and we therefore think his disorder cannot be 
rheumatic, as his limbs would have been more diminished 
if his disease had been a paralytic affection. We had 
^already ascribed it to his diet of roots, and had recom- 
mended his living on fish and flesh, and using the cold 
bath every morning, with a dose of cream of tartar or 
flowers of sulphur every third day. These prescriptions 
,secm to have been of little avail, but as he thinks himself 

" " I un confident th&l thJi wouM be no excellent »nbject Tor clcclricitjr Knd 
■UCh Kgret thai 1 lure it oot in my power to mpply it," I^wii L 3. 
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somewhat better for them, we concealed our ignorance by- 
giving him a few drops of laudAnum and a little portable 
soup, with a promise of sweating him, as wc had done 
our own man. On attempting it. however, in the morning. 

May z%thy we found that he was too weak to sit up or 
be supported in the hole. We therefore told the Indians 
that wc knew of no other remedy except frequent perspt- 
rations in their own sweat-houses, accompanied by drink- 
ing large quantities of the decoction of horse-mint, which 
we pointed out to them. Three hunters set out to hunt 
toward Quamash flats [of p. 603], if they could pass Collins' 
creek. Others crossed the river for the same purpose, and 
one of the men was sent to a village on the opposite side, 
about eight miles above us. Nearly all the inhabitants 
were cither hunting, digging roots, or {p.jor) fishing in 
Lewis' river, from which they had brought several fine 
salmon. In the course of the day some of our hunters 
wounded a female bear with two cubs, one of which was 
white and the other perfectly black. 

The Indians who accompanied the sick chief are so 
anxious for his safety that they remained with us all night ; 
and in the morning, 

Ma_y zOi/r, when we gave him some cream of tartar and 
portable soup, with directions how they were to treat htm, 
they still lingered about us in hopes we might do something 
effectual, though we desired them to take him home. 

The hunters [J. and R. Fields] sent out yesterday returned 
with Hohastilpilp and a number of inferior chiefs and 
warriors. They passed [crossed] Commearp creek at the 
distance of r^^ miles, and a larger creek three miles beyond ; 
they then went on [southward] till they were stopped by a 
large creek" ten miles above camp, [/. r.. higlier up the 

'* Thin is very »ii!tfacloty u 10 ihe dlnmncc frnm c&mp aiaigne<], and yieldi a 
rcndy idenlilicAtion. Thin " Urgi: creek," tw) large for the huniert to cross, is 
Ihc South lork of ihc Kooskoo*kc«, olhcrwiic known as American riwer, which, 
coming alnKwl clue north through n chaim in Mt, Iclalio, joiiui the main or 
Middle fork nf the Kootknmkee, from Ihc c»rt, *l a point alioat or within ten 
miles from Camp Chupuniiiih. On American river, five or iix miles above its 
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KooskoDskcc], and finding it too deep and rapid to pass, 
they relumed home. On their way they stopped at a 
village four miles up the second creek, which we have never 
visited, and where they purchased bread and roots on very 
moderate terms; an anicle of intelligence very pleasing at 
the present moment, when our stock of meat is again ex- 
hausted. We still have, however, agreeable prospects ; for 
the river is rising fast, as the snows visibly diminish, and we 
saw a salmon in the river to-day. We also completed our 
canoe [and put her in the water ; she appears to answer 
very well, and will carry about 12 persons, Lewis L 5. 

Majr 2jfA. The horse which the Indians gave us some 
time ago had gone astray ; but in our present dearth of pro- 
visions we searched for him and killed him. Obser\'ing that 
wc were in want of food, Hohastllpilp informed us that most 
of the horses which wc saw running at large belonged to 
him or his people, and requested that whenever we wished 
any meat we would make use of them without restraint. 
We have, indeed, on more than one occasion, had to admire 
the generosity of this Indian, whose conduct presents a 
model of what is due to strangers in distress.'* A party was 
sent to (p. J02) the village discovered yesterday, and 
returned with a targe supply of bread and roots. Sergeant 
Ordway and two men were also dispatched to Lewis* 
[Snake] river, about half a day's ride to the south, where we 



mouth, wu fought the wcll-remeinbered battle o( Jul)' iith and latb, 1877, and 
uider Ml. Idaho wu cstshlished Camp Hunnrd. nam«d for General Oliver O. 
Hmrard. who conducicd the Ncz-pcrc^ campaign. But I am entirely nl a loM 
lor the " larger [than Commutrp] creek" of the t«t : none ot th« mjip6 before m* 
yields even a conjectorc a» to what tAis tttenTn can be. 

" Tbew Indiam hare excited admiration from (hat day to this for various 
virtDVt that arc hetximine in men, and our soldien in the Ncx-pcrc^ war Tound 
another Hohastilpilp in the c-clcbralcil chief Joceph. A good ktory, pos&ibly 
viA tome foundation in racl. It told of «a Indian who exhibited another 
"aiodel of what is due to strangers in dlttreu." In the thick of the fight. » 
wooiided Mldicr suddenly found a Ncz-perc^ bending fl^-e^ him, as he supposed 
to dupaich him and lift his hair. His hair naturtdly rose of its own moiion in 
(bit KXtrcmity ol terror ; olnerring which, the Indian remarked : " O ! bother 
your scalf^i don'l want that ; fork over your ammnnition." 
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expected to obtain salmon, which are said to be very abun- 
dant at that place. The three men who had attempted to go 
to the Quamash flats returned with five deer ; but though 
they had proceeded some distance up Collins' creek, it con- 
tinued too deep for them to cross. Thclndianswho accom- 
panied the chief were so anxious to have the operation of 
sweating him performed under our inspection that we deter- 
mined to gratify them by making a second attempt. The 
hole was therefore enlarged, and the father of the chief, a 
very good-looking old man, went in with him and held him 
in a proper position. This strong evidence of feeling is 
directly opposed to the received opinion of the insensibility 
of savages, nor are we less struck by the kindness and 
attention paid to the sick man by those who arc unconnected 
with him ; which is the more surprising, as the long illness 
of three years might be supposed to have exhausted their 
sympathy. Wc could not produce as complete a perspira- 
tion as we desired ; after he was taken out he complained of 
suffering considerable pain, which we relieved with a few 
drops of laudanum, and he then rested well. The next 
morning, 

May 28M,*' he was able to use his arms; he feels better 
than he has done for many months, and sat up during the 
greater part of the day. 

Wc sent to the vill^^c of Tunnachemootoolt for bread and 
roots, and a party of hunters set out to hunt up a creek 

** At lh» <lUe Cbrk <Q ia6-t}3 bu two long onutbolo^ad dncriptionK. 
One of ihcie, pp. 126-139, is of PicUtrrvu$ toiitm^anntt eluewhete cited in »h1>- 
kUutic. The Other in mare :m[x>rtaiit, for it hai never been uiwti, ftncl briuKS a 
new bird into the results of ihc E x [Jed i lion, " Our hunlers bruught an a. largr 
hcMting owl," etc, differing from those of the United States, with loaB &ilky 
plumage of a dark iroa-gtay. etc., the head " i Foot 10 Inches" ia drvumfer- 
cficv, wttb ■ remarkable facial disk, etc., pp. 139-133. This is clearly the 
great gray owl, SivdapUx dntrta. better kniiwn u Symium cimtreum. Both 
(hew descriptions are alxn in l.cvris I. 10. tl. Under dale of May 27th. ClatkQ 
133-134. i^nd L^wit I. 7, 3, have the long diMcription of the burrowing-jiquirrcl, 
Sfiermophiitu eoIumtiaHtts. which :ihouM have been brought in here, at thin it 
ihe locality where the animal wait firat noticed, The tame may b« Mid o( other 
loOlogical maEter in the Chopunnish codicea. 
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f American river] about eight miles above us. In the even- 
ing, another party, who had been so fortunate as to find a 
ford acros-s Collins' creek, returned from the Quamash flats 
with eight deer, of which they saw great numbers, though 
there were but few bears. Having now a tolerable stock of 
meat, we were occupied during the following day, 

ifi-joj) May 29/A. in various engagements in the camp. 
The Indian chief is still rapidly recovering, and for the first 
time during the last twelve months had strength enough to 
wash his face. We had intended to repeat the sweating 
to-day. but as the weather was cloudy, with occasional rain, 
we declined it. This operation, though violent, seems 
higlily efficacious ; for our own man [Bratton |, on whom the 
experiment was first made, is recovering his strength very 
fast, and the restoration of the chief is wonderful. He con- 
tinued to improve, and on the following day. 

May 30/A," after a very violent sweating, was able to move 
one of his legs and thighs, and some of his toes ; the fingers 
and arms being almost entirely restored to their former 
strength. Parties were sent out as usual to hunt and trade 
with the Indians. Among others, two of the men, who had 
not yet exchanged their stock of merchandise for roots, 
crossed the river for that purpose in our boat. But as they 
reached the opposite shore, the violence of the current 
drove the boat broadside against some trees; she immedi- 
ately fille<l and went to the bottom. With difficulty one of 
the men [Potts] was saved, but the boat itself, with three 
blankets, a blanket-coat, and their small pittance of merchan- 
dise, was irrevocably lost. 

May 31J/. Two men visited the Indian village, where 
they purchased a dressed bear-skin, of a uniform pale red- 
dish-brown color, which the Indians called yackah, in con- 



*' At t)ii« dais Clark Q 139 luu : " Found som* Oniont on the high pUins of a 
dtfferenl »peci«« from thw« netu ihr bordeni of the riv«r, u th«)r «k also from tJw 
Shivc or sniftll Onion noticed below tlie fall* of the Columbia, tlicy are u Urge aa 
a BBDBCg, pncnUjr crow double, connccled by the same tiuuc of radicles ; each 
balb hai tiro long linior [linear] Hat solid leares, the pedtLnde Is solid oellodric 
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tradistinction to hohhost, or white bear. This remark 
induced us to inquire more particularly into their opinions 
as to the several species of bears ; we therefore produced all 
the skins of that animal which «'c had killed at this place, 
and also one very nearly white which we had purchased. 
The natives immediately classed the white, the deep and 
the pale Qthzly red, the grizzly dark brown — in short, all 
chose with the extremities of the hair of a white or frosty 
color, without regard to the color of the ground of the foil 
[sii], under the name of hohhost. They assured us that 
(/>.jro^) they were all of the same species with the white 
bear ; that they associated together, liad longer nails than 
the others, and never climbed trees. On the other hand, 
the black skins, those which were black with a number of 
entirely white hairs intermixed, or with a white breast, the 
uniform bay. the brown, and the tight reddish-brown, were 
ranged under the class yackah, and were said to resemble 
each other in being smaller, in having shorter nails than the 
white bear, in climbing trees, and in being so little vicious 
that they could be pursued with safety. Tliis distinction of 
the Indians seems to be well founded, and wc are inclined 
to believe: rst, that the white, grizzly, etc., bear of this 
neighborhood forms a distinct species [Orsus horribiiis], 
which, moreover, is the same with that of the same color on 
the upper part of the Missouri, where the other species is 
not found ; 2d, that the black, reddish -brown, etc., is a 
second species [U. ameruanus and its \ai. cinnamonirus\ 
equally distinct from the white bear of this country and 
[only varictally different] from the black bear of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, which two last seem to form only one 
species. The common black bear is indeed unknown in this 
country ; for the bear of which we arc speaking, though in 

mmI downrd whh an ombcl of from 20. 10 30. flowen. This onion is eiccedingtf 
crbp md delicately flavoured, indeed ] think more sircet ft less slroog tbu KUf 
t ever tasted, it is not ]ret perfectly in bloom, the parts of the flower are not 
distinct." Lcwu L 16 has the sane docriiAioD, which appcan lo indicate 
A lit urn ttJmiei. 
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most respects similar, differs Trom it in having much finer, 
thicker, and longer hair, with a greater proportion of fur 
mixed with it, and also in having a variety of colors, while 
the common black bear has no intermixture or change of 
color, but Is of a uniform black. [See pp. 841, 842.] 

In the course of the day the natives brought us another 
one of our original stock of horses, of which we have now 
recovered all except two : these, we are infonncd. were 
taken by our Shoshonce guide [Toby, and his sonj when he 
[theyj returned home. They amount to 65, most o( them 
fine, strong, active horses, in excellent order. 

Sunday, June \st, 180G. Two of our men, who had been 
up the river to trade with the Indians, returned quite unsuc- 
cessful. Nearly opposite the village, their horse fell with 
his load down a steep cliff into the river, across which he 
swam. An Indian on the opposite side drove him back to 
(/.joj) them; but in crossing most of the articles were lost 
and the paint melted. Understanding their intentions, the 
Indians attcm]jted to come over to them, but having no 
canoe, were obliged to use a raft, which struck on a rock, 
upset, and the whole store of roots and bread were destroyed. 
This failure completely exhausted our stock of merchan- 
dise ; but the remembrance of what wc suffered fron\ cold 
and hunger during the passage of the Rocky mountains 
makes us anxious to increase our means of subsistence and 
comfort, since we have again to encounter the same incon- 
venience. Wc therefore created a new fund, by cutting off 
the buttons from our clothes and preparing some eye-water 
and basilicon, to which were added some phials and small 
tin boxes in which we had once kept phosphorus. With 
this cargo two men [M'Neal. York] set out in the morning, 

Junt 2d, to trade, and brought home three bushels of 
roots and some bread, which, in our situation, was as 
important as the return of an East India ship. In the 
meantime, several hunters [Collins, Shields, Shannon, and 
R. and J. Fields] went across Collins' creek to hunt on the 
Quamasfa grounds. The Indians informed us that there 
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were great quantities of moose ** to the southeast of the 
east branch of I-cwis' river, which they call the Tommana- 
mah [Salmon" river]. \Vc had lately heard that some 
Indians, who reside at a distance on the south fide of the 
Kooskooskcc, arc in possession of two tomahawks, one of 
which was left at our camp on Mosquito" creek, and the 
other stolen while we were camped at the Chopunnish [river, 
in Canoe camp] last autumn. This last we were anxious to 
obtain, in order to give to the relations of our unfortunate 
companion, Sergeant Floyd, to whom it once belonged. 
We therefore sent Drewyer yesterday with Neeshnepah- 
keeook and Hohastilptlp, the two chiefs, to demand it. On 
their arrival, it seemed that the present owner, who had pur- 
chased it from the thief, was himself ai the point of death; 
so that his relations were unwilling to give it up, as they 
meant to bury it in the grave with the deceased. But the 
influence of Nccshncpahkecook ( p.306) at length succeeded ; 
they consented to surrender the tomahawk on receiving two 

** A nnubk suiement. For what a idoom i*. u diRerent from on elk, »ce 
note**, p. 845. Mere Lewis and CIatIc IcmI all ihcnalunlitU, ai usual ; for the 
American mooK, AUtt mathUt ameritmiiu ur A. amrritaumM, had no identilic 
(landing in their day. Nut has the lact here dated of its inhabiting Idaho been 
given due weight. 1 hardly know where to turn for another Idahoan reference, 
lilliMo. when Dr. Ceo, Suckley (P.R.R. Rep. XII. pi. ii, p. I33>s|;>ealu of a 
pair of mouoe-honu procured " in the most eaiteni p«Tt of Washington territory, 
near the St. Mary's rallcy," i. f., in Idaho, not far from Camp Chopunnish ! 
The U. S. National Mu&(^uri also has antleni taken by Dr. C. K. Merriatn in 
187s in Idaho near the Wyoming horttcr (l-'auna No. 5, iBoi. p. 79). Mmu is 
an Algonkin word, found alio oii mp^iis, mujm. mhtw, momiwaJk, etc., said to 
mean " wood-calci." The animal i* the origitai of French natural iiitK. 

** Heretofore allied the l*awnMhte ; see p. Ais. We presently hear man of 

thu river, when Sergeant Ordway reports his reconnoissance : sec 00. Tlie 

toseant and lii» party were the fim while men who ever saw Salmon river 

sboHt its moDih, as Captain Clark and his men were the $nl to see it at and 

- conflacnce of Ihc Lemhi. .Serj^cont Ordway shnnld be fully recogniecd 

ter of esplcdng abimt the mnnth of .Salmon river. He went lome 70 

back on Ihis tri[v— thuf quite ba far as Captain Claik did on upper 

ie river, though the be-^rin^ of the Ordway scout upon (he course of 

on obviotisly had lew v^eidht. 

jerc first in the text without the slightest indication of what it means : 
". p. 994. where we picked the name out of the codex as indicating 




SERGEANT OKDWAY'S SCOUT AND REPORT. IO33 

Strands of beads and a handkerchief from Drcwycr, and 
from each of the chiefs a horse, to be killed at the 
funeral of the deceased, according to the custom of the 
country. 

Soon after their return, Sergeant Ordway and his party, 
[Frazier and Wiser] for whose safety we had become 
extremely anxious, came home from Lewis' river, with some 
roots of COW'S and 17 salmon. The distance, however, from 
which they were brought was so great that most of the fish 
were nearly spoiled; but such as continued sound were 
extremely delicious, the flesh being of a fine rose-color 
with a small mixture of yellow, and so fat that they were 
cooked very well without the addition of any oil or 
grease. 

When they set out May 27lh, they hoped to reach the 
salmon- fishery in the course of that day ; but the route by 
which the guides led them was so circuitous that they rode 
70 miles before they reached their place of destination, in 
the evening of the 29th. After going [west] for 20 miles up 
Commearp creek, through an open plain, broken only by the 
hills and timber along this creek, they then entered a high, 
irregular, mountainous country, the soil of which was fertile 
and well supplied with pine. Without stopping to hunt, 
though they saw great quantities of deer and some of the 
bighorn, they hastened fabout southwest] for 30 miles across 
this district to the Tommanamah, or east branch of Lewis' 
river; and not finding any salmon, descended that stream 
[southerly] for 20 miles, to the fishery at a short distance 
below its junction urith the south branch [main Snake river]. 



Jack'i creek. Rupecltng ihii and tu mate. Big CAftan creclc. I may obsen-c 
fuitbrr, that Stevens' large map Uy% ttawn a pair fit stream 1. lettered Pepuennemah 
and AlUrab. which may be compATcd with Jack's and dig C«fl»ii, re«perli vdy. 
Bui if titey are the Mine, they are far out of proper pofition, being ran into the 
Kooskooskce from the S. W. , aiinff and not below t)ie moutli of the Chopucniih 
river or North fork. What makes me imagine that Ihey may rcprcwnt Jack't 
■iwl Big CafUm, b, that tfacy arc in iboui the rieht relative pontion to each other, 
and that no such sireomido (alL into the KoonVooikee from the S.W. orW. 
between the Chopunniyh river and Comraeari' (Sieven*' Komcycr) creek. 
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TOMMANAMAH RIVER— INDIAN EXPRESS. 



Both these forks appear to come from or enter a mountain- 
ous country. The Tommanamah itself, they said, was about 
150 yards wide; its banks, for the most part, were formed of 
solid perpendicular rocks, rising to a great height ; as they 
passed along some of its hills they found that the snow had 
not yet disappeared, and the grass was just springing up. 
During its whole course it presented one (/>. J07) continued 
rapid, till at the fishery itself, where the river widens to the 
space of 200 yards, the rapid is nearly as considerable as 
the great rapids of the Columbia. Here the Indians have 
erected a lai^e house of split timber, 150 feet long and 35 
feet wide, with a flat roof; at this season it is much resorted 
to by the men, while the women are employed in collecting 
roots. After remaining a day and purchasing some fish, 
they returned home. 

June 3<f. Finding that the salmon have not yet appeared 
along the shores, as the Indians assured us they would in a 
few days, and that all the salmon which they themselves use 
are obtained from Lewis' river, we began to lose our hopes 
of subsisting on them. We are too poor, and at too great a 
distance from Lewis' river, to purchase fish at that place, 
and it is not probable that the river will fall sufficiently for us 
to take them before we leave this place. Our Indian friends 
sent an express to-day over the mountains to Traveler's- 
rest [creek], in order to procure intelligence from the Oot- 
Jashoots, a band of [Tushcpaw] Flatheads who wintered on 
the east side of the mountains, and the same band which we 
first met on that river [Sept. 4th]. As the route was deemed 
practicable for this express, we also proposed setting out : 
but the Indians dissuaded us from attempting it, as many 
of the creeks, they said, were still too deep to be forded, the 
roads very deep and slippery, and there was no grass as yet 
for our horses ; but [said thatj in 12 or 14 daj*s wc should no 
longer meet with the same obstacles. We therefore deter- 
mined to set out in a few days for Quamash flats, in order 
to lay in a store of provisions, so as to cross the mountains 
about the middle of the month. 



VARIOUS GRASSES— LOUISIANA TANAGER. IO35 

\/u>tf 4f/t and 5/A "J For the two following days we con- 
tinued hunting in our own neighborhood, and by means of 
our own exertions, and trading with the Indians for trifling 
articles, succeeded in procuring as much bread and roots, 
besides other food, as will enable us to subsist during the 
passage of the inoun- {p. jo8) tatns. The old chief in the 
meantime gradually recovered the use of his limbs, and our 
own man [Bratton] was nearly restored to his former health. 
The Indians who had been with us returned, and invited us 
to their village on the following day, 

Jutu6lk^ to give us their final answer to a number of pro- 
posals which we had made to them. Neeshnepahkecook 
then informed us that they could not accompany us, as wc 
wished, to the Missouri ; but that in the latter end of the 
summer they meant to cross the mountains and spend the 
winter to the eastward. We had also requested some of 
their young men to go with us, so as to effect a reconcilia* 

**CIuk Q [46. Jtrae Sth, 1&06. hu: "The cum [cord] gra&t so called in the 
Sontbem Stales and ihc foxUil in Virginia ■ third spedea resembles the diccl 
dto' the hone* fe«d aa it rcry freely a fourtli and mwt prevalent tpecici is a 
paaa which appears 10 be the umc called the blue grau." Tliis is said to be 
now teedicig. 9-13 inehc* hinh, affording cxcellenl jiaiturme, bearing (™*t well, 
and would, no doubt, be ralmble far hny. The abtrncc of " gncn^ward " n 
alio noted. The Bt^unvt of the United Siaiei with which Captain Ciaik com- 
pares (be species he observed here are : cord-gnk&t, a kind of marsh-grass of tha 
genus Sfiartina ; foxtail, ipedcs nf Alafnurut, as A. fralrmii j cheel, cheat or 
cheu, Bromtu leealinut or another species of brome-grus ; and blue-gnus, 
the well-known /•« firaXftuu. As to the latter, the rvd-ioppcd bluc-gnue, 
P*a tefiHi/aiia. of Montana, Idaho, etc, is no doubt the species in mention 
as aSorxling a valuable paitumge. The chess may be B. 6reviari}tafm. 

ljeyn% L 3&, 27, tame dale ; " Among tlie gruscs of this country I observe ■ 
Urge species [PAragmitis eommu»it\ which growi in moist situations ; it rises to 
the he^ht of 8 or 10 feet ; the culm is jointed, hoUow. smooth, n large as a 
gooa quill, and mote firm than ordinary groues ; the leaf is linear, btuad and 
r(Ki(;b ; It has much the appearance of the moden [maiden ? meadow ?] c&in |canc] 
as it is called in the Stale of Georgia, and rctatria its virdure until late in the (all. 
This gross propagates principally by the riKit, which is horiioctal and perennial. 
A accood ipecies grows in tussocks and rites to the bight of ui or eight (crt ; it 
nn nil to delist in the soil of the river boitonu." 

•• The earliest description of the I.A>uisiana \!in*\^a { Piranha ludcneiama) ever 
peooedis in Clark Q 14^isi,and Lewis L zg, Junc6tb. 1806. So here is the 
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tion between them and the Pahkccs, in case we should meet 
these last. He answered that some of their young men 
would go with us, but they had not yet been selected for that 
purpose, nor could they be until a general meeting of the 
whole nation, who were to meet in the plain on Lewis' river, 
at the head of Commearp [creckj. This meeting would 
take place in ten or twelve days, and if we set out before 
that time, the young men should follow us. \Vc therefore 
depend but little on their assistance as guides, but hope t» 
engage for that purpose some of the Ootlashoots near Trav- 
eler's-rest creek. Soon after this communication, which 
was followed by a present of dried quamash, we were visited 
by Hohastilpilp and several others, among whom were the 
two young chiefs who had given us horses some time ago. 

original locality of th» s.ped«s. It it deicrilici] u seven iachn long, Ihe l&ll 2^, 
the beak thkk and hdvy, the plumage " Kmarkably delinte : that of the n«ck 
aiid head is of a Ane urang« yellow & ted, the latter predominates on the top of the 
head and around the bate lA the hcak . . . the red ha* the appeamncc of being 
laid ov«r a (^snd of yellow, the bresit, side*, ramp and some long feathers 
whidi lie beiweeu t}ie lej^tt and extend under the (ail are of ti fine oran(;c yellow ; 
Ihe tail, b«k and wings are black except a small stripe of yellow on the ontcr 
part of the middle joint of the winRs." etc. The description il clear and nnmb> 
takablc. Thi* n one of the three spccick named by WiUon (Am. Om. 111. iSti, 
p. 37. pi. 30, fig. ]) [rom Rpecimens procured by the Expedition — the other two 
beic^ Lcwle' woodpecker and Cluk's cniw, both figuird on the ume plate 
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AGAIN IN THE BITTER-ROOT MOUNTAINS. 



Pnpandoa » tiih QiHttuti tt>u— Wilktpo Indiau— Dtvtiuoaa ami tntt< viik ihc ladUM 
— Tlw naaaUDoa repwt«d iiaiwihli MH Juir— Ptcmm iuis oi ibe Koo*l»a*kc»— Tlic 
wmitj wtciMl fai QmamaA tatt Jutm tMh — Collim* cnak— Canip oo ihalalkBairwhtn 
■fc* Cb«p«nniih •«»« irtt ma( Imi aMunn— V«Kttati«i 4McHb«d— Hnatiai— Lakori- 
•«• fnipwn lo ■■■ (ani brandi ot Cbllini' cn«k — HiMiciy a«ck rtthul iikI dcicvsdol — 
Jbew« al iW nilgg whkk illvidn ih« CbopuiwaH and aaim KonknoUa* skMnbad 
— fUfon ol wini«r l> Jus* — l>oubt» and lUficultk* — Tb* rapakt— ftMnni to Huncry emit 
— DKvyctand 5)iaf>iKin dMpa(ch«I to haiMo amral ol Indian piidaa — RMura Ui Colliii*' 
civcli — DMcrmiaalni lo tall tiaclt on (^lanaak Aatt— Olkaidalibanliam — Sturm urn f«at 
datp— Qa«iT : Ai a tall naourca to atttia^t ib« wua S-W. bnnch ol L(*li' rivtr and 
(hence orrr to Madiaon or Gallalin tiier! — Collin' creek |iaiatil — CaBfi al laM ^|r- 
Msber'icamp— OtmpiBaiB m Qi»iRa>li San— SMomia hvnlini — Orvwjeiuid Shannon 
Rl«n» wilb IkrM iBdian faidaa— Tk« raum l« Cofllna' crMk—Te HiiBgiy cre4k— To 
Iha aKaal ol Ika ■iiiiala» Hiialii ihraock ittp tao* to onp <d Sept. ilth — Viait 
ol a Ckopoaaaak who wkbai u fo lo ib* (alia bI tk« M*uHiri— Indiaa laMlnark oa ttta 
snal of ik4 BouAiain — Sasadiy of Indian (uid<i — DocaM of ikf Bioimain. acroM n* 
kcaocha of the Ckopanniak rini — Camp of &cpl. i6th reacbed— AnolheT moditUiB 
omaed— Il««nn< to baad*a(an ol tka Koca k oo a keo Hacor w y of th« toad— Tbt b«( 
tfdncs OS a branch of TnfnIu'-nU tfMfc IMChcd JiUM t^k. 

(KATURDAV, June 7th, 1806.' The two young chiefs 
*^ returned after breakfast to their camp on Commcarp 
LTCck, accompanied by several of our men, who were sent to 
purchase ropea and bags for packing, in exchange for some 
parts of an old seine, bullets, old files, and pieces of iron. In 
the evening they returned with a few strings, but no bags. 
Hohastilpilp crossed the river in the course of the day, and 
brought with him a horse, which he gave to one of our men, 
who had previously made him a present of a pair of 
Canadian shoes, or shoe-packs. We were all occupied in 
preparing packs and saddles for our journey; and as we 
intend to visit the Quamash flats on the loth, in order to lay 
in a store of provisions for the journey over the mountains, 
we do not suffer the men to disturb the game in that 
neighborhood. 

' Ckrk Q IS3-IS5 uul Lcwb L 31, 33, dCKtibe a kind of cherry of thU place 
and dale. 



1038 CAVUSES, OF THE WAIILATPUaN FAMILY. 

JuHi %th. Cut-nose visited us this morning with ten or 
twelve warriors ; among these were two belonging to a band 
of Cliopunnlsh we had not yet seen, who call themselves 
Wiltetpos,* and reside on the south side of Lewis' (j>.jio) 
river. One of them gave us a good horse which he rode, 
in exchange for one of ours which was unable to cross the 
mountains, on receiving a tomahawk in addition. \Vc were 
also fortunate in exchanging two other horses of inferior 
value for others much better, without giving anything else 
to the purchaser. After these important purchases, several 
foot-races were run between our men and the Indians; tlie 
latter, who arc very active and fond of these races, proved 
themselves very expert, and one of them was as fleet as our 



* My friend Mr. A. J. HUl of St. Paul, Minn., a deep delvei tit bistorico- 
gcognphical mattcn, calls my ftUention to a certain nlalioD, " unponant If 
true," which goet to ^ow that L. and C. met witli the Indians now known as 
Cayiues. The Narrative of Commander Charles \Vi]]ces, U. S. N,, oj the U. S.- 
Espl. Expcd. IV. p. 395. speaks of an old man who look a flam, given fy L. ojh/ 
C, to Ike Caytur, to the Grande Rundc, and had il planted there hy a party of 
Cayusn and Wallawallos, «-ilh the result of a pennaticnt peace with the Sho. 
alionei, L. and C. certainly left flacs in various places (note " p. 990): they 
probably first mcl with Cuyuses when among the WalUwallas : and the Wlllei- 
po« of ibove text (^'-e-lvt-po*, Lewis L yi: compare Vellept' and Ydlcppit. 
pp. 645. 970) were doubtleas Caynsca. here first tncntionod by name. Thcsa 
were Indiana of adiRercnt Stock from the Wallawallaa, l>eing Waiilaipuans. 
Vi'aiilalpa is also spelled Wailalpu. Willetpoo. etc.. and in some fonn became ft 
tolerably faniilior word, liecause a mission of litis name «ras ekUbHshcd in 1836, 
by IJr. Marcuii Whitman, in the prcvriil locality of Fori WaJiawalla and Walla- 
walla City. Th-e CayuK! lived al-on^ ihe Columbia between Ihe Umatilla and 
the Snake, and especially on (he Waliawalla river. 1'hey were also railed Cail- 
leux, KLuie. Kiuie(Kinz«by mi&prini), etc. There wus another tribe of Walilat- 
puans. the Molclc or Molalc or MoUale, who lived in the Casoule nnge, south 
of the Cotumbia, about Mis. Hood uid Jefferson. Hale established his lin- 
piiitic family on Ih»e two iribes, U. S. Expl, Ex. VI. 1646, pp 199, 214, 569 ; 
so GaJiatin, Trans. Am. Ethn. Snc. It. 164S : llancrofl, Nat. Kaces. III. lS83, 
p. 565, etc. The Indian Report for iB^q returned 31 Motales on Grand* 
Rcrndc Kevcrvnlion, and tli« Mtme Report for 18S8 returned 401 Cayiuet 00 the 
Umatilla Rcscnaiioci ; " but Mr. fll. W,] Ilenshaw was able to find only six 
old men and women upon the Rcscnation in August, i883. who spoke their own 
language. The otheni, ihoagh presumably of Cayuie blood, speak the Umatilla 
tongue" (PowtU, Kcp. U. S. Kur«au Ethnnl. lor 16B5-86. pub. iSijt. p. I28). 
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swiftest runners. After the races were over, the men divided 
themselves into two parties and played prison bass [base], an 
exercise which we arc desirous of encouraging, before we 
begin the passage over the mountains, as several of the men 
are becoming lazy from inaction. At night these games 
were concluded by a dance. 

One of the Indians informed us that we could not pass 
the mountains before the next full moon, or about the 1st 
of July; because, if we attempted it before that time, the 
horses would be forced to travel without food three days on 
the top of the mountains. This intelligence was disagree- 
able, for it excited a doubt as to the most proper time for 
crossing the mountains ; but having no time to lose, we are 
determined to risk the hazards, and start as soon as the 
Indians generally consider it practicable, which is about the 
middle of this month. 

Jum g/A. Our success yesterday encouraged us to 
attempt to exchange some more of our horses whose backs 
were unsound, but we could dispose of one only. Hohastil- 
pilp, who visited us yesterday, left us with several Indians for 
the plains near Lewis' river, where the whole nation are about 
to assemble. Broken-arm, too, with all his people, stopped 
on their way to the general rendezvous at the same place. 
Cut-nose, or Neeshnepahkeeook, borrowed a horse and 
rode down a few miles after some young eagles. He soon 
returned with two of the gray kind, nearly grown, which he 
meant to raise for the sake of the feathers. The young 
chief who some time since made us a present of {P-Jii) 
two horses, came with a party of his people and passed the 
night with us. 

The river, which is about 150 yards wide, has been dis- 
charging vast bodies of Mrater; but notwithstanding its 
depth, the water has been nearly transparent, and its tem- 
perature quite as cold as our best springs. For several days, 
however, the river has been falling, and is now six feet 
lower than it has been, a strong proof that the great body 
of snow has left the mountains. It is, indeed, nearly at the 
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same height as when we arrived here ; a circumstance which 
the Indians consider as indicating the time when the moun- 
tains may be crossed. We shall wait, however, a few days, 
because the roads must still be wet and slippery, and the 
grass on the mountains will be improved in a short time. 
The men are in high spirits at the prospect of setting out, 
and amused themselves during the afternoon with different 
games. 

June xoth. After collecting our horses, which took much 
time, we set out at eleven o'clock for Quamash flats. Our 
stock of horses is now very abundant, each man being well 
mounted, with a small Toad on a second horse, and several 
supernumerary ones in case of accident or want of food. 
Wc ascended the river-hills, which arc very high, and three 
miles in extent, our course being N. 22* E.; then turning to 
N. 1 5° W. for two miles, till we reached Collins' creek. This 
was deep and difficult to cross; but wc passed without any 
injury, except wetting some of our provisions, and then 
proceeded due north for five miles to the eastern edge of 
Quamash fiats, near where we first met the Chopunnish last 
autumn. We camped* on the bank of a small stream, in a 
point of woods bordering the extensive level and beautiful 
prairie, which is intersected by several rivulets; and which, 
as the quamash is now in blossom, presents a perfect resem- 
blance of lakes of clear water. 



' "TuftJty 101*4, We cullccici) all our hones, but one, md set out «ccom> 
puiicd by several of the natives, travelled about 13 tulles and nrhved at 
what wc call Com-miLs Hal, where wc lint mel ihe natiren siitci crossing the 
Rocky Mountain* laiit fall. Here wc eitcnmperf niwl some hunters went out. 
The com-mn^ grvtws in great abuiidaiKc on Ihia plain, und at Ihu lime looks 
beautiful, being in full bloum with flowcn of a |)alc blue (.-olor." (iaia, p. 333, 

Quatnaih flat« is west af Wcippe prairie, upun which Captain Clark descended 
ftntn the mountains Sept. 30th <see p. 603 and note there), followed by the Expe- 
dition two days later (p. 609). Camp in niiw on Village (Flores or Jim Ford'O 
ercek, or & branch of it. live milc« itorth of Nahwah river or Lo Im fork, at a 
poiol I suppose lo be about the ptcsenl site of Krascr (town)— some six ot eight 
miles N.W. of town of Wcipjic, ami about Uic same clinlaricc N. of E. of 
I^ 1.0 V. 0., which it Bt ihc mouth nf the river of the Kamc ttame. It mijjht be 
located still more clotcly by one famihoi with the place. 
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A party of Chopunnish, who had ovt:rtakcn us a few miles 
above, halted for the night with us, and mentioned that they 
{p.j/£)too had comedown to hunt in the flats, though we 
fear they expect wc will provide for them during their stay. 

The country through which we passed is generally free 
from stone, extremely fertile, and supplied with timber, con- 
sisting of several species of fir, loug-leaved pine, and larch. 
The undergrowth is chokc^hcrry near the watcr-<ourses, 
and scattered through the country are black alder, a lar^e 
species of red root f?] now in bloom, and a plant resembling 
the pawpaw in its leaf, bearing a berry with five valves of a 
deep purple color. There were also two species of sumach, 
the purple haw [Viburnum paucijiorum], seven-bark, service- 
berry, gooseberry, the honeysuckle bearing a white berry 
[Symp/toruarpus vacemasus], and a species of dwarf pine, ten 
or twelve feet bigh, which might be confounded with a 
young pine of the long-Icaved spcxies [Piiius pond^rosa], 
except that the former bears a cone of a globular form, 
with small scales, and that its leaves are in fascicles of two, 
resembling in length and appearance those of the common 
pitch-pine. Wc also observed two species of wild rose \^Rosa 
nntkana and R. saj/if], both quinquepctalous, both of a 
dama5ik.red color, and similar in the stem; but one of them 
is as large as the common red rose of our gardens; its leaf is 
somew]iat larger than that of the other species of wild rose ; 
and the apex [sic — read apples, /. e., the haws or mature 
fruits], as we saw them last year, were more than three times 
the size of the common wild rose. 

We saw many sand-hill cranes, some ducks in the marshes 
near camp, and a greater number of burrowing-squirreLs 
[Spermopfiifus columbianns], some of which we killed, and 
found as tender and well-flavored as our gray squirrels. 

June iitk.' Ail our hunters set out by daylight : but on 
their return to dinner, had killed nothing except a black bear 

* CWk Q 156-163 And Lewis L 36-41 give at tht« <lfttc a minute dcKn[»ion 
of the " rpiawnuub," Camaiiia eteuiritla : mk note **, p. 603. The botaniod notes 
ol the panigrspb above arc oa immediately preceding (oliin of the same codices. 
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and two deer. Five of the Indians also began to hunt, but 
they were quite unsuccessful, and in the afternoon returned 
to their village. Finding that the game had become shy and 
scarce, the hunters set out after dinner with ordcn> to stay 
out during the night, and hunt at a greater distance from 
the camp, in ground less frequented. But the next {fi.Jfj) 
day [/uHf 12/A'] they returned with nothing except two 
deer. They were therefore again sent out, and about noon 
the following day [/arte i$t/i*], seven of them came in with 
eight deer out of a number which, as well as a bear, they had 
wounded but could not take. In the meantime we had sent 
two men [R. Fields and Willard] fonvard about eight miles 
to a [Weippc] prairie on this side of Colhns' creek, with 
orders to hunt till our arrival. Two other hunters [Labiche 
and Cruzatte] returned toward night ; they had killed only 
one deer, which they had hung up in the morning, and 
which had been devoured by the buzzards \Cathartes aura\. 
An Indian, who had spent the last evening with us, ex- 
changed a horse for one of ours, which being sick, we gave a 
small ax and a knife in addition. He seemed very much 
pleased, and set out immediately to his viUage, lest we 
should change our minds and give up the bargain, which is 
perfectly allowable in Indian traffic. The hunters resumed 

* Gft» mkka a notable entry Hi ihisdaU, p. 334. " The magpie in alio plenty 
here, and woodpecken; of a diffcimt kind from any I had before seen. They ans 
about the ^ze of a common r«<J-hcadcd woodpecker ; but ire all black oxccpt the 
belly and neck, where the en Js of iht featli^nt are tipped wiiJi a deep red. bul this 
tipping extends to so Ktiort a distance on (he fcathcn, that at a dislancc the bird 
looks wholly block." The point is thAt here is the anginal appearance in print of 
\jKvra' w(»d|>eckcr, iour yean before it was descrihed and Agurcd a» Pi(u$ tcr. 
f Mtf/iM by Wilfon in l8tl {Amcr. Orn. III. p. 31, pi. so, fig. 3) and seven ynua 
before Lewis and Clarl'i own dcicription appeared. See note'*, p. 4J8, and 
p. 877- 

• Important mcrronindniii at this date, Lewis L 43 : "We made a difiest 
of the Indian Natian« Wcit of the Rocky mountain* which vte have seen and of 
whom we have been repealcdfly] infarmtd by those with whoine we were con- 
vergent, they amount by our cslintatt.- to 6g,ooo Suuls " — with ' " abimt 80.000 '' 
red-inked under the other figures. By thix we leam just when and where the 
" Estimate of the Western Indian*" which if printed in the Appendix was 
originally drafted. 
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the chase in the morning \June i4//t], but the game is now 
so scarce that they \i. e.. Colter] killed only one deer. We 
therefore cut up and dried all tho meat we had collected, 
packed all our baggage, and hobbled our horses to be in 
readiness to set out. But in the morning, 

y««r 15M, they had straggled to such a distance that wc 
could not collect them without great difficulty, and as it 
rained very hard, we waited till it should abate. It soon, 
however, showed every appearance of a settled lain, and 
we therefore set out at ten o'clock.' We crossed the prai- 
rie [passed a little prairie, Lewis L 43] at the distance of 
eight [8J4J miles, [to] where wc had sent our hunters, [R. 
Fields and Willard] and found two deer which they had 
hung up (or us. At 2^ miles further we overtook these 
two men at Collins' creek. They had killed a third deer, 
and had seen one large [black] and another white bear. 
After dining, we proceeded up this creek about half a mile 
[passing it three times], then crossing through a high broken 
country for about ten [for iO>4] miles, reached an easterly 
branch of the same creek, near which we camped in the 
bottom [near a small prairie], after a ride of 22 miles. The 
rains during the day made the roads very slippery, which, 
joined to the quantity of fallen timber, rendered our progress 
slow and laborious to the (/>. j/^) horses, many of which 
fell, though without suffering any injury. The country 
through which wc passed has a thick growth of long-Icavcd 
pine, with some pitch-pine, larch, white pine, white cedar or 
arbor vita: [ Thuja o€cideniaUs\ of lai^e size, and a variety of 
firs. The undergrowth consists chiefly of reed-root [so Lewis 
L 44] from .six to ten feet in height, with the other species 
already enumerated. The soil is in general good, and has 

^ The Expccliliuo it now about to attempt the pasM£e of the "Kocky ' moun- 
tains, ('. t.. of the Bitter-root ranga, to Traveler '*-rc»t treck, by tJie lame route 
they came last autumn— «i nenily as they can. For Ihia Ir&il. see back, date of 
Sept. Iith, p. 593, and following page with notc«, and comimre as we proceed. 
A few new points will come up ; for the rest, this reference must suflice. As 
already tiated, there ik no very Mrviccttble map of this hogc nctt o( tDounlaiiu. 
Stcveiu' No. 3 b on the whole the b«tL 
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somewhat of a red cast, like that near the Southwest moun- 
tain in Virginia. We saw in the course of our ride the 

speckled woodpecker {Puns vi/Zesus h^ioscopus], the logcock 
or large woodpecker [Cfofhiaus piUaius], the bee-martin 
[ Tyrannus caroHtt^ttsis], and found the nest of a humming- 
bird [Sriaspkorus p{atyccTCUS*\ which had just begun to lay 
its eggs. 

June |6M. We readily collected our horses, and having 
taken breakfast, proceeded at six o'clock up the [easterly 
branch of Collins'] creek, tlirough handsome meadows of 
fine grass, and a great abundance of quamash. At the dis. 
tance of two miles we crossed this creek, and ascended a 
ridge in a direction toward the northeast. Fallen timber 
still obstructed our way so much that it was eleven o'clock 
before we had made seven miles, to a small branch of Hun- 
gry creek. In the hollows and on the north sides of the 
hills large quantities of snow still remain, in some places to 
the depth of two or three feet. Vegetation is proportion- 
ally retarded, the dog-tooth violet being just in bloom, and 
the honeysuckle, huckleberry, and a small species of white 
maple beginning to put forth their leaves. These appear- 
ances, in a part of the country comparatively low, are ill 
omens of the practicability of passing the mountains. But 
being dctennined to proceed, we halted ' merely to take a 
hasty meal, while the horses were grazing, and then resumed 
our march. The route was through thick woods and over 
high hills, intersected by deep ravines and obstructed by 
fallen timber. We found much diflficulty also in following 
the road, the greater part of it being covered with snow, 
which lies in great masses eight or ten feet deep, and would 



■ Cr«dU L« vis &nd Claitc with the discQvcry of thb 5p«c!n. which wu unknown 
to science until described as TrvfMittts fhtyeettw by SwBiniO'n. PhUoi. Mag. I. 
1827. p. 441. from Mexico, and was only rciy recently reported from Idaho again. 

•This tioojiin^ was at "a handsome UlUc glade " on the " «m«ll branch" 
of Hungry -creek, Lewis L 44— a »{ateinent which mny help to identify the 
spot. This branch of Hungry creek is named Fish cieck on June 34th, which 
sec : lee also June i9th. The code* also says ttiat " lliis moraln^ Windsor 
busted Ills ride neai the niuule." 
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be impassable were it not so firm as to bear our horses. 
Early in the evening (/. JJS) we reached Hungry creek, at 
the place where Captain Clark had left a horse for us as 
we passed on September 19th ; and finding a small glade 
with some grass, though not enough for our horses, we 
thought it better to halt for the night, lest by going further 
wc should find nothing for the horses to cat. Hungry 
creek is small at this place, but deep, and discbarges a 
torrent of water, perfectly transparent and cold as ice. 
During the 15 miles of our route to-day the principal tim- 
ber was the pitch-pine, white pine, larch, and fir. The 
)ong4eavcd pine extends but a small distance on this side 
of Collins" creek, and the white cedar docs not reach 
beyond the branch of Hungry creek on which wc dined. 
In the early part of the day we saw the columbine^ the 
bluebell, and the yellow flowering-pea in bloom. There is 
also in these mountains a great quantity of angelica, 
stronger to the taste and more highly scented than that 
common in the United States. The smell is very pleasant, 
and the natives, after dr>'ing and cutting the plants into 
small pieces, wear Ihcm in strings around their necks. 

/une i/f/i. We find lately that the air is pleasant in the 
course of the day ; but notwithstanding the shortness of the 
night, it becomes very cold before morning. At an early 
hour we collected our horses and pro«(edcd down the 
[Hungry] creek, which we crossed twice with much difficulty 
and danger, in consequence of its depth and rapidity. We 
avoided two other crossings of the same kind, by crossing 
over a steep and rocky hill. At the distance of seven miles 
the road begins the ascent of the main ridges which divide 
the waters of the Chopunnish and [main] Kooskooskec 
rivers." Wc followed it up a mountain for about three 



** Thb is th« linl distinct statement in the text thit the roote U on a divide 
between the mtenbcd nuTlhwitri] of the North fork of ihe Kooskooikec and 
(he main u-atenhcd KiuthiranL. The outward route made i( evident that they 
were on an extended divide, but what one the explorere could tiot utj, ai tliey 
knew nothing ol what wa> before thent or on either haod. See note ". p. <xn. 
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miles, when we found ourselves enveloped in snow from 12 
to 1$ feet in depth, even on the south side of the mountain, 
with the fullest exposure to the sun. Winter now pre- 
sented itself in all its rigors ; the air was keen and cold, no 
vestige of vegetation was to be seen, and our hands and feet 
benumbed. 

We halted at the sight of this new difficulty. We already 
knew that to wait till the snows {fi.j/6) of the mountains 
had dissolved, so as to enable us to distinguish the road, 
would defeat our design of returning to the United States 
this season. We now found also that as the snow bore our 
horses very well, traveling was infinitely easier than it was 
last fall, when the rocks and fallen timber had so much 
obstructed our march. But it would require live days to 
reach Ihe fish-weirs at the mouth of Colt [-killed] creek, 
even if wc were able to follow the proper ridges of the 
mountains ; and the danger of missing our direction is ex- 
ceedingly great while every track is covered with snow. 
During these five days, too, we have no chance of finding 
either grass or underwood for our horses, the snow being so 
deep. To proceed, therefore, under such circumstances, 
would be to hazard our being bewildered in the mountains, 
and to insure the loss of our horses ; even should wc be so 
fortunate as ta escape with our lives, we might be obliged 
to abandon all our papers and collections. It was therefore 
decided not to venture any further ; to deposit here all the 
baggage and provisions for which we had no immediate use ; 
and, reserving only subsistence for a few days, to return 
while our horses were yet strong to some spot where we 
might live by hunting, till a guide could be procured to con- 
duct us across the mountains. Our baggage was placed on 
scaffolds and carefully covered, as were also the instruments 
and papers, which we thought it safer to leave than to risk 
over the roads and creeks by which we came. 

Having completed this operation, we set out at one 
o'clock; and treading back our steps, reached Hungry 
creek, which we ascended for two miles till, finding some 
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scanty grass, we camped." The rain (ell during the greater 
part of tilt; evening;, and as this was tlic first time that we 
have ever been compelled to make any retrograde move- 
ment, we feared that it might depress the spirits of the 
men; but though they were somewhat dL'jcctcd at the 
circumstance, the obvious necessity precluded all repining. 
During the night our horses straggled in search of food to a 
considerable distance among (/.j/7) the thick timber on 
the hillsides, nor could wc collect them tilt nine o'clock the 
next morning, 

June iSM. Two of them were, however, still missing, and 
we therefore directed two of the party [Shields and Lepage] 
to remain and hunt for them. At the same time, we dis- 
patched Drcwycrand Shannon to the Chopunnish [Indians], 
in the plains beyond the Kooskooskee, in order to hasten 
the arrival of those Indians who had promised to accom- 
pany us; or at any rate, to procure a guide to conduct us to 
Travel er's-rest [creek]. For this purpose they took a rifle, 
as a reward to anyone who would engage to conduct us, with 
directions to increase the reward, if necessary, by an offer of 



*'Ga!ia thus rcconit Ihi!) diih«ir1cni«gd*jf, p. m6 : "Tuetdtty fjli. We early 
continued our march ; look down Hungry creek about six milca, and tlien tuuk 
up a loTfjc mountsin. When we got about half wxy up the motirtlain the ground 
ms entirely covered with snow three (ect deep ; and as wc atccncleil il still 
become deeper, until wc arrived at the lop, where it was 13 or 1$ feet deep ; 
bat it in geaeral cajried our hu>n«s. Here there was not the appearance of a 
green shnib. or anythini; for our hones to subsist on ; and wc know it cannot 
be better for four dayx tnarch, even could we find the road or course, which 
appcan almost impouiblc, wilhoul a guide perfectly acfiuaintcd wiih the moun- 
taiiu. Wc ihcrcfotv hailed lo dctctminc what was best to be done, a^ it 
appeared not only tmpmdent but highly dangerous to ]>roc««d wilbont a guide of 
any kind. After remaining ahoot Iwo hoiin we concluded it would be most 
advisable to go back to some place where there was food for our hone«. We 
therefore hung up our loading on poles, tied to and citende^l between trecK. 
covered it ollufc with deerskins, and turned back melancholy and disappointed." 
There WB« perhajM no more critical day in the hiitory of the Expedition than 
this, and certainly none when the ■pirilii of the party were at a lower ebb. The 
outlook wu four or fiv«day* of lO to 15 feci deep snow, no gtiidc, uo road, 
and no forage ; il would lia^'e been nudneu to proceed ; it was wiidom to retire 
iron frowning " Old Bildy." 
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tn'o other guns, to be given immediately, and ten horses, at 

the falls of the Missouri. 

We then resumed our route. In crossing Hungry creek 
one of the horses fell and rolled over with the rider [Colter], 
who was driven for a considerable distance among the rocks ; 
but he fortunately escaped without losing his gun or suffering 
any injury. Another of the men [Potts] was cut ver>- badly, 
in a vein in the inner side of the leg, and we had great dif- 
ficulty in stopping the blood. About one o'clock wc halted 
for dinner at the glade, on a branch [Fish creek] of Hungry 
creek, where wc had dined on the i6th inst. Observing 
much track of deer, we left two men [R. and J. Fields] at 
this place to hunt, and then proceeded to Collins' creek, 
where wc camped " in a pleasant situation, at the upper end 
of the meadows, two miles above our camp of the tsth inst. 
The hunters were immediately sent out, but they returned 
without having killed anything, though they saw some few 
tracks of deer, very great appearance of bear, and what is of 
more importance, a number of what they thought were sal- 
mon-trout in the creek. We therefore hope, by means of 
these (ish and other game, to subsist at this place without re- 
turning to Quamash flats, which wc arc unwilling to do, §ince 
there is in these meadows [where we arc now] great abun- 
dance of good food for our horses. 

June 19/A. The hunters renewed the chaise at a very early 
hour, but they brought only a single fish at noon. {p-JiS^ 
The fishermen [Gibson and Colter] were more unsuccessful, 
for they caught no fish, and broke their two Indian gigs. 
Wc, however, mended them with a sharp piece of iron, and 
toward evening they took a single fish ; but instead of find- 

"Gais, p. 337. gives the mishaps of to-day tersely : " We staned about cieht 
o'clock, andJoun^l the mad very slippery and bad. Two men vent on ahead 10 the 
villojte (o enquire fdr a giiictc, and ihei more remained to look (or Ivro hono that 
Cinild nut be found. We proceed on with (out men in (tont to cut some biishea 
out of the path ; but did not g<> *ery (ur till one of the men cut hiniieU very 
badly ^.^th a(arge knife : when wc had tu halt and bind up hit wound. We 
went again forward, and in crossing the creek the horse of one of our men fell 
with him, threw him off, hurt hiit leg and lost his blanket." 
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tng it the salmon of this spring's arrival, which would of 
course have been fine, ic proved to be a salmon-trout of the 
red kind, which remain all winter in the upper parts of the 
rivers and creeks, and are generally poor at this season, [n 
the afternoon, the two men [R. and J, Fields], who were left 
behind in search of the horses, returned without being able 
to find them ; the other two hunters [Shields and Lepage] 
arrived from Hungry creek with a couple of deer. Several 
large morels'* were brought in [by Cruzattc] toJay; but 
eaten, as wc were obliged to use them, without either salt, 
pepper, or grease, they seemed a very tasteless, insipid food. 
Our stock of salt is wholly exhausted, except two quarts, 
which we left on the mountain. The mosquitoes have be- 
come very troublesome since we arrived here, particularly 
in the evening. 

Junt 20M. The scantiness of our subsistence was now 
such that we were determined to make one more effort to 
ascertain if it be possible to remain here. The hunters 
therefore set out very early. On their return in the even- 
ing, they [Cruzatte and Labiche] brought one deer, and [R. 
Fields] a brown bear of the species called by the Chopunnish 
yahhar [or yackhar], the talons of which were remarkably 
short, broad at the base, and sharply pointed. It was in bad 
order, and the flesh of bear in this situation is much inferior 
to lean venison or elk. We also caught seven [salmon-] 
trout. But the hunters reported that game was so scarce, 
and so difficult to be approached, in consequence of thick 
underbrush and fallen timber, that with their utmost exer- 
tions they could not procure us subsistence for more than 
one or two days longer. We determined, therefore, to set 
out in the morning for Quamash flats, where wc should hear 
sooner from the Chopunnish on the subject of our guide, and 
also renew our stock of food, which is now nearly exhausted. 



" " Morclls." Lewis L 5» — « Wn<l of ed[tile mushroom. This is spccifiodly 
the Mine of MerthtUa atHlmta, a well-known mtuhroam of Europe, also (ound 
In eeruio parts of the United States, and lucd in varioiu wajrs inilead of the 
Oidinary agaric. 
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Determined as we now are to reach the United States, if 
iP-Jtg) possible, this winter, it would be destructive to wait 
till the snows have melted from the road. Tlie snows liavc 
formed a hard, coarse bed without crust, on which tlie horses 
walk safely without slipping ; the chief difficulty, therefore, 
is to find the road. In this we may be assisted by the cir- 
cumstancc that, though generally ten feet in depth, the snow 
has been thrown of! by the thick and spreading branches of 
the trees, and from round the trunk ; while the warmth of 
the trunk itself, acquired by the reflection of the sun, or 
communicated by natural heat of the earth, which is never 
frozen under these masses, has dissolved the snow so much 
that immediately at the roots its depth is not more than one 
or two feet. Wc therefore hope that the marks of the bag- 
gage rubbing against the trees may still be perceived ; and 
we have decided, in case the guide cannot be procured, that 
one of us will take three or four of our most expert woods- 
men, several of our best horses, and an ample supply of 
provisions, go on two days' journey in advance, and 
endeavor to trace the route by the marks of the Indian bag- 
gage on the trees, which we would then mark more dis- 
tinctly with a tomahawk. When they should have reached 
two days' Journey beyond Hungry creek, two of the men 
were to be sent back to apprise the rest of their success, and 
if necessary to cause them to delay there ; lest, by advancing 
too soon, they should be forced to hall where no food could 
be obtained for the horses. If the traces of the baggage be 
too indistinct, the whole party is to return to Hungry creek, 
and we will then attempt the passage by ascending the main 
southwest branch of Lewis* river through the country of 
the Shoshonees, over to Madison or Gallatin river. On that 
route, the Chopunnish inform us, there is a passage not ob- 
structed by snow at this period of the year. That there is 
such a passage we also learned from the Shoshonees whom 
we first met on the east fork of Lewis' river; but they 
represented it as much more difficult than that by which 
we came, being obstructed by high, steep, rugged {p. jzo) 
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mountains, followed by an extensive plain, without either 
wood or game. Wc are, indeed, inclined to prefer the 
account of tlie Shoshonecs, because they would have cer- 
tainly recommended that route had it been better than the 
one we have taken ; and because there is a war between the 
Chopunnish and the Shoshonccs who hvc on that route, the 
former are less able to give accurate information of the state 
of the country. This route, too, is so circuitous tliat it 
would require a month to perform it ; we therefore consider 
it as the extreme resource. In hopes of soon procuring a 
guide to lead us over a more practicable route, we collected 
our horses at an early hour in the morning, 

June list, and proceeded toward Quamash flats. The 
mortification of being obliged to tread back our steps ren- 
dered still more tedious a route always so obstructed by 
brush and fallen timber that it cannot be passed without 
difficulty, and even danger to our horses. One of these 
poor creatures wounded himself so badly in jumping over 
fallen logs that he was rendered unfit for use, and sickness 
has deprived us of the service of a second." At the pass of 
Collins' creek wc met two Indians, who returned with us 
about half a mile to the spot where we had slept last Sep- 
tcmber, and where wc now halted to dine and let our horses 
graze. These Indians had four supernumerary horses, and 
were on their way to croM the mountains. They had seen 
Drewyer and Shannon, who they said would not return for 
two days. Wc pressed tlicm to remain with us till that 
time, in order to conduct us over the mountains ; to which 
they consented, and deposited their stores of roots and 
bread in the bushes at a little distance. After dinner wc left 
three men [Gass and R. and J . Fields] to hunt till our return, 



>* Great [rouble with the horsci, CApt«in Lewis', the one thai -tua gelded, 
was thot June 3d. yexlerday Bralton')! honte tlrajred nway, proliably back to 
Quamash HatK, nnd left this inTolid afoot. " ThompwMi'i hone t« eilher choked 
lhi« muniiii^; or luu the ilimemper very badly . . . an cxeelknl hone of Cni- 
mta's sasgged [impaled] himKclf »o bxlly in the sroin tn jumping over k pwwl 
tt (tllao timber that he will evidently be of no (uilhcr tcrvice." Lewis L S4> 
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and then proceeded ; but wc had not gone further than two 
miles when the Indians halted in a small prairie, where they 
promised to remain at least two nights, if we did not over- 
take [return to] them sooner. We left them, and about 
seven in the evening found ourselves at our old camp on 
Quamash fiats ; and were glad to find that the four {p.Jii) 
hunters, whom we had sent ahead, had killed a deer for 
supper. 

Sunday, June 72d. At daylight all the hunters set out, 
and having ciiased through the whole country, were much 
more successful than we even hoped, for they brought in 
eight deer and three bears. Hearing that salmon were now 
abundant in the Kooskooskec, we dispatched a man [White- 
house] to our old camp [Camp Chopunnish] above Collins' 
creek, for the purpose of purchasing some with a few beads 
which were found accidentally in one of our waistcoat 
pockets. He did not return in the evening, nor did wc hear 
from Drewyer and Shannon, who we begin to fear have 
had much difficulty in engaging a guide; and we were 
equally apprehensive that the two Indians [left yesterday] 
might set out to-morrow for the mountains. Early in the 
morning, 

June 2id, therefore, we dispatched two hunters [Frazier 
and Wiser] to prevail on them, if possible, to remain a day or 
t\vo longer ; if the Indians persisted in going on, the hunters 
were to accompany them with the three men [left June 
2l3t] at Collins' creek, and mark" the route as far as Trav- 
eler's-rest [creek], where they were to remain till we joined 
them by pursuing the same road. 

Our (ears for the safety of Drcwycr, Shannon, and White- 
house were fortunately relieved by their return in the aftcr- 



'*" And hUtiu the trees v'cll u they proceeded, "L«wis L56. " Toblwc" is 
such a common phraie, I b&ve wondered why it never occun in our text. This, 
hnwevcr, is the first time I hnve noticed It in «ny codes. On the same pige 
in l.«wis L is a more unusual expression : "the does now having their (awns the 
hunten can iUat them up." 1. 1., toll or decoy them by imitating the bleating of 
a (awn. 
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noon [but Colter is still absent]. The former brought three 
Indians, who promised to go with us to the falls of the Mis- 
souri, for the compensation of two guns. One of them is the 
brother of Cut-nose, and the other two had each given us a 
horse, at the house of Broken-arm ; and as they are men of 
good character, respected in the nation, we had the best 
prospect of being well served. Wc therefore secured our 
horses near the camp, and at an early hour next morning, 

June 24/A, set out on a second attempt to cross the moun- 
tains. On reaching Collins' creek, we found only one of our 
men [FrazierJ, who informed us that a short time before he 
arrived there yesterday, the two Indians, tired of waiting, 
had set out, and the other four of our men [Gass, Wiser, and 
R. and J. Fields] had accompanied them {p. ^22) as they 
were directed. After halting, wc went on to Fish creek, the 
branch of Hungrycreck where we had slept on the 19th inst. 
Here wc overlook two [Gass and Wiser] of the party who 
had gone on with the Indians, and had been fortunate 
enough to persuade them to wait for us. During their stay 
at Colh'ns' creek, they [R. and J. Fields] had killed only a 
single deer, and of this they had been very liberal to the 
Indians, whom they were prevailing upon to remain ; so that 
they were without provisions, and two [R. and J. Fields] of 
them had set out for another branch of Hungry creek, where 
we shall meet them to-morrow. 

In the evening the Indians, in order as they said to bring 
fair weather for our journey, set fire to the woods. As 
these consisted chiefly of tall fir-trees, with very numerous 
dried branches, the blaze was almost instantaneous ; and as 
the flame mounted to the tops of the highest trees, it 
resembled a splendid display of fire-works. 

Ju^e 2yt/i. One of our guides complained of being sick 
— a symptom by no means plea-sant, for .sickness is gener. 
ally with an Indian the pretext for abandoning an enter- 
prise which he dislikes. He promised, however, to overtake 
us; wc therefore left him with his two companions, and set 
out at an early hour. At eleven o'clock we halted for dinner 
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at the [another "] branch of Hungry creek, where we found 
our two men [R. and J. Fields], who had killed nothing. 
Here (oo we were joined rather unexpectedly by our guides, 
who now appeared disposed to be faithful to their engage- 
ments. The Indian was indeed really sick, and having no 
other covering than a pair of moccasins and an elk-skin 
dressed without the hair, we supplied him with a bufTalo- 
robc. In the evening we arrived at Hungrj- creek, and 
halted for the ntght about a mile and a half below our 
camp of the i6th inst. 

June zdth. Having collected our horses and taken break- 
fast, we set out at six o'clock \ and pursuing our former 
route [of June i/th], at length began to ascend, for the 
second time," {p-J^j) the ridge of mountains. Near the 
snowy region we kilted two of the small black pheasant 
[Dfndragapus franklini] and one of the speckled pheasant 
[the same species]. These birds generally inhabit the higher 
parts of the mountains, where they feed on the leaves of 
pines and firs; both of them seem solitary and silent birds, 
for we have never heard cither of them make a noise in any 
situation, and the Indians inform us that they do not drum 
or produce a whirring sound with their wings [as do the 
ruflfed grouse of the genus Bonasci]. On reaching the top of 
the mountain [N.E. of Hungry creek, Lewis L 59], we found 
our deposit [made June 17th] untouched. The snow in the 
neighborhood has melted nearly four feet since the i^tb 
inst. By measuring it accurately, and comparing it by a 

" This branch appears to be lunielcss, and remains to be identified. Hcrv 
Lewis L 58 has : " At this place I met with a planl the nxit of which th« 
.ShcMtfaoncs eat. it is a small knob root, a gooO decl in iltivi)t an consistency lik« 
the Jenvudem artichoke [ffe/ia»tiuj lubtrfins]. it has two small oval smooth 
t'caves placed opposite on either side of the peduncle just above the root, the 
scape is only about 4 inches long, is round and smooth, the roots of this plant 
formed one of those collections ol root* which Drewjcr look (rom the Shoshoncs 
laM summer," i.e., Aug. 33d : see p. $44. 

" The Ex|>edition his now been ta days (since June I4ihl back and forth be- 
tween Quamash flats and the mountains. They have meanwhile traversed the 
route three limes — cast, west, and cast again— «ad now foi the scoond time run 
up against the snowj' barrier. 



THE ROUTE ALONG THE DIVIDING RIDGE. IO35 

mark which wc then made, the genera) depth we discover 
to have been 10 feet 10 inches, though in some places still 
greater; but at this time it is about seven feet. 

It required two hours lo arnngc our baggage and prepare 
a hasty meal, after which the guides urged us to set of?, as 
wc had a long ride to make before reaching a spot where 
there was grass for our horses. We mounted, and following 
their steps, sometimes crossed abruptly steep hills, then 
wound along their sides near tremendous precipices, where, 
had our horses slipped, we should have been lost irrecovcr- 
ably. Our route lay on the ridgy mountains which separate 
the waters of the Kooskooskcc and Chopunnish. above the 
beads of all the streams, so that we met no running water. 
The whole country was completely covered with snow, 
except that occasionally we saw a few square feet of earth, at 
the roots of some trees around which the snow had dissolved. 
We passed our camp of Sept. i8th [1805] ; late in the evening 
reached the deserted [desired] spot, and camped near a good 
spring of water." It was on the steep side of a mountain, 
with no wood and a fair southern aspect, from which the 
snow seems to have melted for about ten days, and given 
place to an abundant growth of young grass, resembling 
greensward. There is also another species of grass, not 
unlike a flag, with a broad succulent leaf, which is confined 
to the upper parts of the highest mountains. It (P-J^-f) is 
a favorite food of the horses, but at present is cither cov- 
ered with snow or just making its appearance. There is a 
third plant peculiar to the same regions, a species of whortle- 
berry. There are also lai^e quantities of a species of bcar- 



" Cass Doles, p. 230 : " TtHrtday 26ti. Wehxit foggy morning; proceeded 
oa early : «nd(ound the bank t of snowmuchd^crt&sctl: ai nonn ire arrived at iba 
place where we had left our baes&ge and stores. The uiow here had aunk 3o 
inchn. Wc took *cnne dinner, but there was nothing for our hortcf to cat. 
Wtt raeaiured the depth of snow here, and found it 10 feel 10 inches. We pro. 
ceeded orer tome v«y itteep tops of llie muuniains and ilcep snow ; but the 
snow was not to deep in the drafts between them ; fortunately wo Rot in the 
evcnini: to the side of a hUl where the snow was gone ; and there was very good 
gnss for our Kotks." 
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THE LONG RIDGE STILL FOLLOWED. 



grass, which, though it grows luxuriantly over all these 
mountains, and preserves its verdure during the whole 
winter, is never eaten by horses. 

In the night there came to the camp a Chopunnish, who 
had pursued us with a view to accompanying us to the fails 
of the Missouri. Wc now learned that the two young 
Indians whom we had met on the 2i3t and detained several 
days, were going merely on a party of pleasure to the Ootla- 
shoots, or, as they call them[sclvcs], Shallccs," a band of 
Tushepahs, who live on Clark's river near Travelers-rest 
[creek]. Early the next morning, 

/ufte zyih, we resumed our route over the heights and 
steep hills of the same great ridge. At eight miles' distance 
we reached an eminence where the Indians have raised 
a conic mound of stone, six or eight feet high, on which is 
fixed a pole made of pine, about r5 feet long. Here wc 
halted and smoked for some time at the request of the 
Indians, who told us that, in passing the mountains with 
their families, some men are usually sent on foot from this 
place to fish at the entrance of Colt [-killed**] creek, whence 
they rejoin the main party at the Quamash glade on the head 
of the Kooskooskce. From this elevated spot we have a com- 
manding view of the surrounding mountains, which so com- 
pletely inclose us that, though wc have once [in Sept., 1805] 
passed them, we almost despair of ever escaping from them 
without the assistance of the Indians. The marks on the 
trees, which had been our chief dependence, are much fewer 
and more difficult to he distinguished than we had sup- 
posed. But our guides traverse this trackless region with 
a kind of instinctive sagacity ; they never hesitate, they are 
never embarrassed ; and so undeviating is their step, that 

'•EUcwrhete Shal«es, Shal1e:i, and STifthlees, Otherwise OatlMhooU, Utla- 
■hools, OKtloihoDts, etc: s«e note '*, p. sSa. and note ". p. 5^3. 

"See note '*. p. 596. where " Coh-lEiUed " U the nome given to this creak. 
Observe alRO th»t the " QuamiLih gliulc " here in mention — one ol scvcrol aimilUr 
ajwts of the Mime n&mc — is the Summit prairie of nolc **, p. 505. Lewii L 6t 
Miyi that the stone mound above mentioned wiu one mile short of Iheir camp of 
Sept. 17th— a good point made [or the identification of Uic latter. Sec p. 599. 



CHOPUNNISH AFFLUENTS CROSS THE TRAIL. IO57 

wherever the snow has disappeared, for even a hundred 
paces, we find the summer (/.jj'j) road. With their aid the 
snow is scarcely a disadvantage ; for though wc arc often 
obHged to slip down, yet the fallen timber and the rocks, 
which are now covered, were much more troublesome when 
we passed in the autumn. Traveling is indeed compara- 
tively pleasant, as well as more rapid, the snow beliif^ hard 
and coarse, without a crust, and perfectly hard enough to 
prevent the horses sinking more than two or three inches. 
After the sun has been on it for some hours it becomes 
softer than it is early in the morning; yet they are almost 
always able to get a sure foothold. 

After some time we resumed our route, and at the distance 
of three miles descended a steep mountain; then crossing 
two branches of the Chopunnish river, just above their 
forks, we began to mount a second ridge. Along this we 
proceeded for some time, and then, at the distance of seven 
miles, reached our camp of the i6th of September [1805*']. 
Near this place wc crossed three small branches of the 
Chopunnish, and then ascended a second dividing ridge, 
along which we continued for nine miles, when the ridge 
became somewhat lower, and we halted for the night in a 
position similar to that of our camp last evening. 

We had now traveled 28 miles without taking the loads 
from our horses or giving them anything to eat, and as the 
snow where we halted had not much dissolved, there was 
still but little grass. Among the vegetation we observed 
great quantities of the white lily " with reflected petals, which 

*'Sce Dou **. p. i<fi, Rept. 16th, and note **, p. S99, S«pc. i;U). Surau 
Ibcrc anted u passhig to the cxptoRrs' then right hand, 1. <-., northward, in kcr« 
again in mencii>n, and now regarded, no doubt comctljr. as atBucnis of the 
Chopunnish or /^erlh (oik d the KooskocMlcee. Vet on no conlctnporancons 
map I hftt'e ucn, do« a single inch tributary- tonch the Lo Lo trail. It ii tnie 
that the St«<reas* No. 3, wliich doii in tho 1854 Mullan trail, lajn do«m tcrcral 
inch northward streams, but ihcw are only charted at theirhead*. without any 
connection* lower down. L«wis. and Clark** trail in Iheic monntatnt thontd be 
carefnlly ttudied in llie rnakinj; uf the future correct map of Iilaho. 

^ " Yellow lilly," Levi* L 63. Codes abo aote* : " Potu't legg, which has 
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CAMP NEAR END OF THE LONG KIDGE. 



is now in btoom, and in the same forwardness as it was in 
the plains un the loth of May. As for our&clves, the whole 
stock of meat being gone, we distributed tu each mess a pint 
of bear's oil, which, with boiled roots, made an agreeable 
dish. We saw several black-tailed or mule-deer [C'aria^us 
macrofis]. but could not get a shot at them, and were 
informed that there is an abundance of elk in the valley 
near the fishery on the Kooskooskec. The Indians also 
assert that on the mountains to our right are large numbers 
of what they call white buffalo or mountain sKeep \_Haploccrus 
mcnlanus]. Our horses strayed to some distance to look for 
food, and in the morning, 

{p. J26) June 28M, when they were brought up, exhibited 
rather a gaunt appearance. The Indians, however, promised 
that wc should reach some good grass at noon, and we there- 
fore set out after an early breakfast. Our route lay along the 
dividing ridge and across a very deep hollow, till at the dis- 
tanceof six miles we passed our camp of the 15th of Septem- 
ber [1805 ; sec note", p. 597]. A mile and a half further we 
passed the road from the right, immediately on the dividing 
ridge, leading by the fishery. We went on, as we had done 
during the former part of the route, over deep snows ; when, 
having made 13 miles, we reached tlic side of a mountain just 
above the fishery ; which having no timber and a southern 
exposure, the snow had disappeared, leaving an abundance 
of fine grassj. Our horses were very hungry as well as 
fatigued, and as there was no other spot within reach this 
evening where we could find any food for them, we deter- 
mined to camp, though it was not yet midday. Rut as there 
was no water in the neighborhood, we melted snow (or 
cooking. 

Sunday, June 29M." We continued along the ridge which 
we have been following for several days, till at the end of 

been much iwolen and inflamed for scv«al days is much belter UiiscvenmK and 
give* him but little pain, we kpplyed the pounded rootn and leaves of the wild 
ginger from which be found great relief." 

** Clatk Q 165, ihis date deKribn the " lady-slipper or mocbeiwii Rower, it 
is in shape and appearance much like win [1. e., a common ordiid of the genus 
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five miles it terminated ; and bidding adieu to the snows 
in which we have been imprisoned, we descended to the 
main branch of the Kooskooskcc. On reaching the water- 
side, wc found a deer which had been Icit (or us by two 
hunters who had been dispatched at an early hour to the 
warm springs, and which proved a very seasonable addition 
to our food ; tor having neither meat nor oil, wc were 
reduced to a diet of roots, without salt or any other addi- 
tion. At this place, about a mile and a half from the spot 
where Quamash" creek falls in from the northeast, the Koos- 
kooskee is about 30 yards wide, and runs with great velocity 
over a bed which, hke those of all the mountain streams, is 
composed of pebbles. We forded the river and ascended 
for two miles the steep acclivities of a mountain, on the 
summit of which wc found coming in from the right the old 
road which we had passed on our route (/. J^y) last autumn. 
It was now much plainer and more beaten, which the 
Indians told us was owing to the frequent visits of the 
Ootlahshoots from the valley of Clark's river to the fishery, 
though there was no appearance of their having been here 
this spring. Twelve miles from our camp we halted to graze 
our horses on the Quamash flats, on the creek of the same 
name [Quamash, f. ^.. Glade creek]. This is a handsome 
plain of fifty acres in extent, covered with an abundance of 
quamash, and seems to form a principal stage or camp for 
the Indians in passing the mountains. We saw here several 
young pheasants, and killed one of the small black kind, 
{D/Hdragafius frattkiini] which is the first we have observed 
below the region of snow. In the neighborhood were also 
seen the tracks of two barefooted Indians, which our com- 
panions supposed to be Ootlashoots, who had fled in distress 

Cyprif>tJium\. only that Ihc coroIU is while marked with small v«insor a p&Ie red 
longiladiRolly on ihc inner tiAt." Thb spcd«s la, Cyfiripf^ium mantanuM. 

** Here a new name merely lor the GlaAe creek oJ note" , p, 595, and note**, 
p. S94: Hcc there. TlicQuamiuh flats abont tobe menlioncdinlhisfiaracraph ar« 
the same u the Quamaah glade of p. 1056, June 17th, but of counc not the fiats 
luunvd Quamash which were finally left on June 34th. Lcwia L &$ notes that 
tQ-d«7't nooaiug was two miles pa«t the cwnp of Sept. 13th. 



I060 HOT SPRINGS NEAR TRAVELER'S-REST CREEK. 

from the Pahkccs. Here we discovered that two of the 
horses were missing. We therefore sent two men [Colter 
and J. Fields] in quest of them, and then went on seven 
miles further to the warm springs, where we arrived early in 
the afternoon. The two hunters [Drcwycr and R. Fields] 
who had been sent forward in the morning had collected no 
game, nor were several others, who went out after our arrival, 
more successful. We therefore had a prospect of continu- 
ing our usual diet of roots, when late in the afternoon the 
men returned with the stray horses, and a deer for supper. 

These warm springs are situated at the foot of a hill on 
the north side of Travel cr's-rest creek,*'' which is ten yards 
wide at this place. They issue from the bottoms, and 
through the interstices of a gray freestone rock, which 
rises in irregular masses round their lower side. The 
principal spring, which the Indians have formed into a 
bath by stopping the run with stone and pebbles, is 
about the same temperature as the warmest bath used 
at the hot springs in Virginia. On trying. Captain Lewis 
could with difHcuUy remain in it 19 minutes, and then 
was affected with a profuse perspiration. The two other 
springs are much hotter, the temperature being equal 
to that of the warmest of the hot springs {p. j-sS) in 
Virginia. Our men, as well as the Indians, amused them- 
selves with going into the bath ; the latter, according 
to their universal custom, going first into the hot bath, 
where they remain as long as they can bear the heat, 
then plunging into the creek, which is now of an icy 
coldness, and repeating this operation several times, but 
always ending with the warm bath. 



* More euctljr, on the north side of lbs soullieni one of tno ii.Biii bcoilwaien 
which compose ihis creek : see note '*, p. 594, muA note ". p. 592, Thii south- 
ern brand) U fint nanie4 Hotaprii^ creek. Lewis L 7. Here vt mc once more 
on a perfectly well-known «pot, to be (uund on a:iy fairly good map. The 

Expedition hM to-day crowed over the main divide or ridge of the Bilter-root 
mouiitainti, acid hoi conaequently pissed from Idaho into Montann, but is still on 
the P&dfic watcTthed. Oa this point see note *, p. 560. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

DIVISION OF THE EXPEDITION: CAPTAIN LEWIS' EXPLO- 
RATION OF BIG BLACKFOOT AND MARIA'S RIVERS. 

OowB TavcIer'»-tC(l crc*lc 14 iu mogth— Holt to plaa ud pn^n lor (unhm oparftdomt— 
Cspuis Lcirii and nine mm ta punue a direct roule In the Miuouhi than ciplon Uaiia'i 
r(«(T — Coplain Clark >nd the rati of iha parly la go liy i n*w niul* 10 ili« J*4«nan, 
dnceod ihU to tks TbrM Folks, and thene« procMd with • dctichniant ol tbu party !• 
urplntetKc Ve]lomlon«. white Bcrceiinl Urdvay. with nine tti«D. detccndt (ho Miuouri, the 
Ihu* xpualed parlin (o r«unil< at i>r bsl<ni> ih* mouth of (he V«)liwii«ne — Aninuili and 
pUnli at Ihe Ticinily— Indijui cuid«« to accomtuny Capuik l.«iriv— Th* two pailin Mpo- 
rite Jiity jd^CapTAin Lffvii prDceed^ north dovft ihe wc«t aide dI Oark'i liTcr— The 
Indido fuid« ibow ibe " Ri**T of ih* Road to Buflalo" and depart— $«iRrring% fmm mov- 
quiiuB— Juined by a Pall oat (NdUli — lrp eati branch ol Clark't rivtr lo tti« C«1uhU- 
r1ihliii~Up ihii rJ*cr to Wenier'a <reek— Scanun'a crnk— North folk of the Cokahlatiih- 
kll— Prairie of ihe Knobi — tHence iher« ia a loucherly Indian rouic lo Dearborn '■ Tiv»r>— 
The river followed up (o iti two (otiu— That one whuliicoe«N.rt''E. taken— The north 
Mdeol tbi* fork (allowed <0r ii mile* ; Iwo riil|{e* croucd N. i j* E. Im four mllea ; a botlom 
totbcrJchiloUaircdlor K*en milea ; aridgeucended N. 4s*E. ihraugh aneai)- gap— Here 
b ** Lfwu' aivd CUrh'i Pnu " acrou Ihe Gnai Divide— Fort nouncain bean N.E. about to 
nil!*»— Cuap near a Murce ol Dexiborn'i lirer — Shiiheqiuw mouiltain — Shiiheijuaw 
CF(«k— Meilidne river— Fifal buflalo leen on ihe return joumelf— Elk umI burthsl — Him- 
ten KnI down Medicine rint— Oiptain l^wia |iiei In While Bear blaad* at thr head nf 
lh( Gful FbIIi of the Miaiouri — Drewyct aanl lor honet lotl — Cach* al While But 
iiUiKit opened —Drrvyet rdunu with the lo*t hortc*— M'Keal't «dv«Bturt with a bear— 
Myritdi of inow)ijllnek— Serscanl Oa» and. hii men [eft here (o awail Snxcanl OrdirijrS 
parly, which U coming down the JeSaminand MUwiuri — Captain L*wl«, with Dnwyvrand 
J. ua H. Ficldt, teu out ta explore Uaria't nrcr- He ptoce«d» N. lo* W. lo itrike Iha 
river at the prjini lo whi<.h he atcended it In i8o4'~Tanfe|r river reached ia *o milo^ 
Vul Ucrdi at buflalo— nulfalo CKok, a irtbalary of lUarU'i riv«r-— Maria'* rivet— Hiinlan 
teat down thu fivcriixnite* to the poiel towhkh 1( wHafccndcdla 1I04— C*pl4U Xitmii 
proceed* ir(} thn river, 

^WVONDAY. June 30th, 1806. We dispatched some hun- 
J.IIJ ((.fs ahead, and were about setting out, when a deer 
came to lick at the springs; we killed it, and being now pro- 
vided with meat for dinner, proceeded along [down] the 
north side of the [Travel er's-rest] creek, sometimes in the 
bottoms and over the steep sides of the ridge, till^ at the 
distance of 13 miles, we halted at the entrance of a small 
stream where wc had stopped on the 12th of September [sec 
P- 593']- Here wc observed a road to the right, which the 

' " Al one mile from the [hot] springs w« poucd a slout branch ot the crtrk 
on the north tide ud At noon luving iravoUcd 13 du. wg arrived u the cntnocc 

n6i 
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Indians inform us leads to a fine, extensive valluy nn Clark's 
river, where the Shallees or Oollashoots occasionally reside. 
AflcT ptTtnitling our horses to graze, wc went on along 
a road much better than any we have seen since entering 
the mountains ; so that before sunset wc made 19 [more] 
miles, and reached our old camp* [of Sept. 9th and 10th. 
1805J on the south side of the creek, near its entrance into 
Clark's river. In the course of the day we killed six deer, of 
which there arc (fi-jjo) great numbers, as well as bighorn 
and elk, in this neighborhood. Wc also obtained a small 
gray squirrel [S^iurus fremonti .?] like that on the coast of 
the Pacific, except that its belly was white. Among the 
plants was a kind of lady's slipper or moccasin- flower 
\CypripeJium montanum\, resembling that common in the 
United States, but with a white corolla, marked with longi- 
tudinal veins of a pale red color on the inner side. 

Tuesday, July \st.* Wc had now made 156 miles* from 

o( asMnnd Northern bnuichof the creek where we hadnoonedil on the lath. o( 
Sept. last," Lewis L 66. For verb " toD'Don,"scc Lew WbII&cc, Bcn-llui, p. 4S9> 

* "Jutu ^aii. We halted (or dinner at the same place, where wc dined oa 
the isth of Sc[)t. 1805, as wc |>uscd over to the Western Occ«n. ... In th« 
evening we arrived at [that point onl TravcIlert'-ieU circk where the pvty 
rr^tct) (wo days Unt fail, and where il cmptien into Ftat-bead (called Clarke'a) 
river." Cass, p. 333. See pp. s8*-503 and notes there, esp. note *», p, 590. 

*Al lhi» tlate Clark Q 166-169, "■■1 Lewis L 73, 73, both have the loof; 
description of the barking-tciuirrel ut pnune-<log of the Mit»ouri, Cyiwmjn 
IndiivuiaMUJ, which is given in the natanil history chapter (N'o. 37. p. 859). 

* Thj» reduce* Mmewhal the former estimates of 190 or 184 milca from the 
moulh of TravclcrVrcst creek to the Chopiinnjih forks of the Ki>oskooskc« 
(Canoe cainp : sec p. 612). Il will be useful lo give the never- published courtca 
and distances of the return juamey, for com|Mrison with (}iaae o[ the outward 
JQume}? over the same trail, t edit them as conciiely as pouible fcom Lewis L 
70, 71. From Quamash daU : 

"East II ms. loCoUinv' {.-r., 35 yd*, wide, pasalng n small prairie at 9ms.; road 

hilly, thickly timbered. 
" N. 45° E. 13 ms. to the criKsing of Fish cr,, 10 yds, wide, passing a small cf. 

at 6 m«. 
"N. 75' E. 9ms, lo a small branch of Hungry cr.; road along a ridge with 

BiU{:h windfall ; sunie snow at end of this conrec. 
" N. 22}i' E. 5 ms. to Oi« beads of the main branch of Hungry creek : road 

hitLy. some mow. 





CAMP AT MOUTH OF TRAVELERS-REST CREEK. I063 

the Quamash flats to the mouth of TravelerVrest creek. 
This being the point where wc proposed to separate, it was 
resolved to remain a day or two in order to refresh our- 
selves and the horses, which have borne the journey 
extremely well and arc still in fine order, but require some 
little rest. We had hoped to meet here some of tlie Ootla* 
shoots, but no tracks of tlicm could be discovered. Our 
Indian companions express much anxiety lest they should 
have been cut off by the Pahkccs during the winter, and 
mention the tracks of the two barefooted persons as a proof 
of how much the fugitives must have been distressed. 

" N. 7S* E. 3 ms. dovra Hungrf cr. 00 iu M. side, psssiag 3 email bnucbcs on 

lu N. «ide. ihc Is: at >j m.. the 2d al i>j ma. further. 
" N. 75* E. 3 ms, still rffi-n-n ihc N. sWe of Hungrv <t. to the toot of Ihe mtn., 

paMing 3 N. I>ranche). and i S. branch of this cr. 
" K. 45^ E. 3 ins. to the top of lbs mtn. when wc depcsiled baggsge on the 

17th June. 
" N. 45* E. IJ ms, (o an open praiiic on ihc side ol a mtn.. having kept the 

dividing ridge between walcr»o( the Ko(»l(»»t»kc«; nnd Chopunnbh rivers. 
" N. 45* H. 38 inf. to an open prairie on the S. udc of inln., having kcpl llic 

same Oividin): ridge, though you ascend many steep tntns., and descend 

many deep holloMr*. 
" East 3 mi. lo the end of a ridge where fou desccod to a deep hollow ; mucb 

windfall [rom a Arc and a S.W. atonn. 
" N. 45" t'. to nu. aloDg a snowy ridge toa large open hillside, passing at 4^ 

ms. Che road which turns ofl to the right and leads by the fishery a| 

entrance of Coh-kiUcd ct. 
" N. 45" H. 12 ni«. to the Qtiamuh flats at the head of a branch of the Koos- 

koofikce, passing the Kooakooskce, 3S yds. wide, at 5 nu. on this conrae. , . 

at 7 ros. fell again into the rood which leada by the fishery about 4 ms. 

above the mouth of Quamash (Glade] cr. 
" N. 4 ms. 10 the HoUpnng cr. or the main bran^ of Traveler's-nn cr. 
'* N. ao" E. 3 ms. down this branch, lo the hoi springs on iu N. side. 
" N. 90* R. 3 nu. down the cr. , passing a N. branch 8 yds. wide M I m.. also 

the cr. itself twice a short distance helow the N. Itranch, 
'* K. 4S* E. to ms. down the N. sidcof Trav..r. cr, to entrance of another N. 

branch 8 yds. wide ; a road leads up this branch. 
" N. &o* E, 9 m. down N, side same cr.. to the prairie of this cr. and valley of 

Clark's river. 
" East 9 m. to our camp on S. side of Trav.-r, cr.. crossing ll I m. above camp 

and 3 m. above iti mouth. 

" 156 miin." 
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We now formed the following plan of operations:* 
Captain Lewis, with nine men, is to pursue the most direct 
route to the falls of the Missouri, where three of his party 
[Thompson, Goodrich, and McNcal]are to be left to prepare 
carriages for tran^iporting the bagg^^c and canoes across 
the portage. With the remaining six,' he will ascend 
Maria's river to explore the country and ascertain whether 
any branch of it reaches as far north as latitude 50'. after 
which he will descend that river to its mouth. The rest 
of the men will accompany Captain Clark to the head of 
Jefferson river, which Sergeant Ordway and a party of nine 
men will descend, with the canoes and other articles depos- 
ited there. Captain Clark's parly, which will then be reduced 
to ten [men and Sacajawea], will proceed to the Yellow- 
stone, at its nearest approach to the Three Forks of the 
Missouri. There he will build canoes, go down that river 
with seven of his party, and wait at its mouth tilt the rest 
of the party join him. Sergeant Pryor, with two others, 
{p.JJi) will then take the horses by land to the Mandans. 



* Gau' rtport of this project is (p. 333): " Here the party U to be Mporated ; 
some of UK arc to go straiglil ucrcns to the iaJA* ol the Miuouri, and some lo th« 
head walen of Jcflvnon rirw, whew wc Wt the caoocs. At the falb we expect 
to be wbdivided, as Capl. Lewis, myMlf and four or live men intend to go up 
Uvia'i liver an far u the joch degree of lAtiinde, and a party to remain at the 
faJti to prepare hamcu and other things necessary for hauling our canoei and 
baggage over the portage. Perhaps Capt. Clarice, who gfiei up the [Ctark't] river 
here [at Travder's-rtat] may nl-to tnltR a party nnd go <]awn tlie Riviere Jaune. oir 
Yellcuv.klonc river," The sergcaiil accompanied Captain Lcuri* lo the falls of 
the Minouri, hul did not go on the esploiation of Maria'* river, at he wait left 
in charge of the men a( the falU. The plan here tketched vrru carried oat to the 
leiter, with the following main exceptions ; i. Captain Lewji did not gu as far 
north as 50^. nur indeed to 49'> u Maria'* river n-ax found not to head as 
far nonh as he had supposed ; besides, an Indian light forced him to beat a 
precipitate retreat to the Missouri. 3. Captain Clark and his party descended 
the JeRefson with Sergeant Ordway'* detachment, before he went over lo the 
Yellowstone by way of the Gallatin. 3, The project devised for Sergeant 
Pryor was defeated by the Crom, who stole all his hurtet. 

* " I now called for the volunteers to accompany me on thii rout, mtoy tumod 
out, from whom I icelected Drewycr, the two Fieldaes, Wemcr, Froxlcr, and 
Scrgt. Gon," Lewda L 68, But the loit three of these were left al the f oUs. 
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From that nation he will go to the British posts on the 
Assintboin with a letter to Mr. [Alexander] Henry,' to pro- 
cure his endeavors to prevail on some of the Sioux chiefs 
to accompany him to the city of Washington. 

Having made these arrangements, this and the following 
day [/«/f 2tf\ were employed in hunting and [by Shields in] 
repairing our arms. We were successful in procuring a 
number [13] of fine large deer, the flesh of which was 
exposed to dry. Among other animals in this neighbor. 
hood arc the dove [Zt-nai<ittra carolimHsis], black wood- 
pecker [^/'Isyndfsmus torquattts], lark-woodpcckcr \Colaptes 
M/-.rK-a»»^], logcock [Ceophlaus pUeatus], prairie-lark [Ercm- 
ephila alpeslris var.], sand-hill crane {Grus canadensis], 
prairie-hen with the short and pointed tail {^Pediaceies 
colitmbiamis], the robin [Mcrula migratoria\ a species of 
brown plover yPodasocys nwntanus ?} a few curlews, small 
blackbirds \cov/\i\T6% Molothrus ater], ravens, hawks, and a 
variety of sparrows, as well as the bee-martin [Tyrannus 
carolimnsis,^ and several species of Corvus. The mosquitoes 
have been excessively troublesome since our arrival. The 
Indians assert that there are great numbers of the white buf- 
falo or mountain sheep [Hapiocrrus mon/anus'], on the snowy 
heights of the mountains west of Clark's river. They gener- 
ally inhabit the rocky and most inaccessible parts of the 
mountains; but they are not fleet, and easily killed by hunters. 

The plants which most abound in this valley are the wild 

'"Mr. Henry." interlined " Hancy," Lewis L6q. Ttiisisthe " Mr. H»ney" 
ct p. 913 : »ee ntitt ** ther«. He is do other than the fanwus Alcsander Henry, 
(the Fort IIcnryAnd Lake Mcnryman, who wa» drovmeil at mouth of the Col um- 
bixin tSli o( 1814, and was the nephew of another Alcujider Henry). Thraugh 
the kiodncM of the Rer, Vt. Edw. D. NeiU, of Macakater College, St. Paul, 
Minn,, i have been favored with the valuable unpublished MS., fcp. pp. i— 186, 
of ihis Mr. Henry, gi^-iog the histoiy of hia visit to the Mandans, July 7th to 
Aug. t4tb. tBo6. thus in the interval between Lewis and Clark's leaving and 
rttuming to these Indiana. It is fnll of inierctting matter which haa never seen 
the li){ht. and has a good deal to «y of our exptoren besides. 

■ At date of July 1st, t3o6. Clark Q ]&$ baa : " The IndiaBt inform us that 
there are a great number of White BufTaloe, at Muuntain Sheep of the taawj 
heights of the nouatains, wc»t of Clark's ri>-er." 
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rose, the honeysuckle with a white berr>-, the seven-bark, 
service-berry, elder, aspen, alder, choke<herry, and both the 
narrow- and broad-leaved willow. The principal timber con- 
sists of long-leaved pine, which grows as well in the river- 
bottoms as on the hills; the Hn^ and larches arc confined to 
the higher parts of the hills; while on the river itself is a 
growth o( Cottonwood, with a wider leaf than that of the 
upper part of the Missouri, though narrower than that 
which grows lower down that river. There arc also two 
species of clover in this valley ; one with a very narrow, small 
leaf and a pale red flower; the other with a white flower, 
and nearly as luxuriant in its growth as our red clover. 

The Indians who had accompanied us intended leaving 
us in order to seek their friends, the Ootlashoots; but we 
ifi.JJj) prevailed on them to accompany Captain Lewis a 
part of his route, so as to show him the shortest road to the 
Missouri, and in the meantime amused them with conver- 
sation and running races, on foot and with horses, in both 
of which they proved themselves hardy, athletic, and active. 
To the chief Captain Lewis gave a small medal and a gun, 
as a reward for having guided us across the mountains; in 
return the customary civility of exchanging names passed 
between them, by which the former acquired the title of 
Yomekollick, or White Bearskin Unfolded.' The Chopun- 
nish, who had overtaken us on the 2Cth, made us a present 
of an excellent horse for the good advice we gave him, and 
as a proof of his attachment to the whites, as well as of his 
desire to be at peace with the Pahkces. 

/u/y id. All our preparations being completed, we sad- 
dled our horses, and the two parties, who had been so long 
companions, now separated with an anxious hope of soon 
meeting, after each had accomplished the destined purpose.'* 

•So Oic BMdle te»l ; Imt l.ewi* L 74 h« ; " I w«s called Vo-me-kol-lack 
whkh intcrprctcii is (ht white Ixankim faaidtd" 

**Thc narrative here divides in two. Ckptain L^wh' continues Ihrougb llie 
present uvd ths fQllowing ch^ipter ; then Captain Clult's occupies the next two 
chapters. The twn parties were separated (or more (ha.n a month — July 3d 
to August tath. The beginning of the present nurttive of Captun Lewii' oi- 



CAPTAIN LEWIS PROCEEDS TO MISSOULA RIVER. IO67 

The nine men and live Indians who accompanied Captain 
Lewis proceeded in a direction due north, down the west 
side of Clark's river. Half a mile from camp we [hadj forded 
Travel er's-rcst creek, and 2j4 miles further passed a western 
branch of the [main fork of Clark's, i. e., St. Mary's or the 
Bitter<root] river; a mile beyond this was a small creek on 
the eastern side [of the same], and a mile lower down, the 
entrance of the eastern [Heligate] branch of the [same] river. 
This stream [Hcllgate river] Is from 90 to 135 yards wide; 
and its water, which is discharged through t^vo channels, is 
more turbid than that of the main river. The latter is 1 50 
yards in width, and waters an extensive level plain and 
prairie, which on their lower parts arc ornamented with long. 
leaved pine and cottonwood, while the tops of the hills are 
covered with pine, larch, and fir. We proceeded two miles 
further to a place where the Indians advised us to cross; 

plontlon occiij>fei Codex L 75-81, Julf 3d and 4tb. Then ihe codex is >)Unk 
to p. 9<), July tsth. For some reason not cvjtlcnt, the n&mitive ol Jutj- sih~t4lh 
w»A ncrer copied by Leww inio thi» " red book." Miwt fortunately, however, 
we have it an Ihe louie shceU of nole>{Mper tm which it wax otiginally penned 
in the lield— the very sheets he had In hb pocket when he sCaned on thit ihp. 
They are in bud order, ragged oa the edges and mucti cuined— I suppotic from 
the wetting they got when Captain Lewii; fell into the river, as noted beyond. 
This most prerious of all Ihe (r&^mentuy codioes, now forming Codox La. 
I >Uo call Ihe " I'ai-i <lodex,'' bccaute it givet the diitcovery of the fomoiu pass 
ftow known a» Lewis and Clark's, which Captain Lcwit and his men made July 
7th. I shall cite it fully, and it will set at real fuicvci Mmc doubtful point* 
which have occaiioned much discassion. At a climax of good luck, I find, 
furthermore, .1 never- published sketch map of Lewii* whole route from TravelcrV 
resi creek through the Pus to the Miuouri, Thii invaluable map, plotted by 
Captain Clark from Captain Lewis' courses and distances, etc. in Codex La, 
occupies Clark N 149. i$o— two pages of one of the " red books." facing each 
other, and when laid out flat meaiiinng T4JJ X \% inches. Tkii is the map 
mentioned in note ', p. 803. It is full of detail, and gives a clearer idea of 
Captain Lewiii' trail than can be derived from any publislied map whaikoever. 
Aside from ihU, the best map I know of from which lo study the route along 
Big Blackfoot river to the Pass and beyond, is the lat^t one of Covcmur 
Sleveofi' (km " Route of Lt. DoneUon in tS;3,"as there laid down, with various 
collateral routes, Cadotte's Pom, etc.), But this is not to be compared for detail 
with Clark's pen-and-ink sketch. The C. L. O. of tS^J, Nfontana, and th« 
milit. map, Depl. Dakota, 1891, give the most detail of any I have examiDcd. 
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I06S ACROSS THE MISSOULA AKD UP HELLGATB RIVER. 



but having no boats, and timber being scarce, four hours 
were spent in collecting timber to make three small (fi.JJj) 
rafts ; on which, with some difficulty and danger, wc passed 
the river [i.e., crossed the Missoula itself, from west to east, 
below theconHuence of St. Mary's and Hellgate rivers]. We 
then drove our horses into the water; they swam to the 
opposite shore, but the Indians crossed on horseback, draw- 
ing at the same time their baggage alongside of them in 
small basins of deer-skins. The whole party being now re- 
assembled, we continued [up the Missoula and the north 
side of Hellgate river] for three miles and camped about sun- 
set at a small [Hellgate] creek." The Indians now showed 

" Empljriug mm HcUgaie river from the north, (our or 6ve miles due west of 
Mbtoula City. The raule of J ply 3d i» perfectly plain, but the dittatuts inrolve 
some discrepancic* not cuiljr di<p<wecl of. In thi» nutter the lc:it is ime lo the 
codices, whiuli iheieforv require examination, as it i» noc clear how Captain 
Lewis readied lo-nlglit'i cimp in to lew miles. First k>r l/ewift L 77 : " North 
7 m. down the west side of Clark's river to the place at which we passed it. 
fonlcd trarelersresi C }^a. mile below our camp. pa:isc<l a branch on west sido 
at 2% m. further, alwnt 1 m. further [still] poued the entrance of a small creek 
on The E. side of Clark'i river, and two milei short of the extremity of this 
ooune pas»ed tlie entrance of the east [Hellgate] branch of Chuic'n river which 
ditchargci itself in two chmnneU," This allows only fim miles from camp on 
Travel ef'i-re«l creek lo the confluence of Helljpte with St. Mary's river. Neirt 
lap is : " K. 75** E. ^ m. ihrouj^h a hnnd^ome level plain to the point ai which 
the east branch [HcUgale] enters the mountain or where the hilU set in near it 
on either side. We halted and encamped 5 miles short of the extremity of this 
cnune." t. e.. only went two or three miles after croscing the MiuouU, and 
camped at the small creek which there makes iu from the north. The end of 
this course would have Wen site of Nftusoulii City, four or 6vc miles furthercast : 
see July 4th. Codes La i, written cm the vpot, has the identical courses and 
distances, hut colls the cast branch of Clark's rivef, t. r, Hellgate, by the name 
of " Cokahlor iUtkit, or Buffalo river." ns Captain Lewis did not learn till next 
day that " the river of the rood tu buffalo " he was to lake was only a branch 
of Hellgate, not this river itself. Now turning ogoiti to Codex L, for incidents of 
to-day, we find on p. 76 an account of the ferriage of the Missoula on rafts, 
during which Captain Lewis wu swept overboard ; " 1 remained myself with 
tu-o men who could scxrcely swim until] the Inst ; hy this time the raft by pauing 
so fietiuetatly, had fallen a considerable diMance down the [Missoula] river to a 
rapid and difficult port of it crouded with sevcrgi] »nia1I islanOs and willow bant 
which wen now overflown ; with tliesc men I set out on the raft and was toon 
hurried down with the current a mile and a half before wc made shore, on our 
approach to the shore the raft luuik and I was drawn oH the raft by a brash utd 



"THE RIVER OF THE ROAD TO BUFFALO" IO69 

US a road at no great distance, which they satd would lead 
up the [north bank of the] eastern [Hellgatej branch of 
Clark's river, and [thus to] another river called Cokalahishkit 
[elsewhere Cohahlarishkit], or River of the Road to Buffalo, 
thence to Medicine river and the falls of the Missouri. They 
added that, not far from the dividing ridge of the waters of 
Clark's river and the Misiiuuri, the roads forked ; and though 
both led to the falls, the left-hand route was the best. The 
route was so well beaten that we could no longer mistake it ; 
and having now shown us the v^-ay, they were anxious to go 
in quest of their friends, the Shahiecs [or Shallccs]; besides 
which they feared, by venturing further with us, to en- 
counter the Pahkees ; for we had this afternoon seen a fresh 
track of a horse, which they supposed to be a Shahlee scout. 
We could not insist on their remaining longer with us; and 
as they had so kindly conducted us across the mountains, we 
were desirous of giving them a supply of provisions; we 
therefore distributed to them half of three deer, and the 
hunters were ordered to go out early in the morning in 
hopes of adding to the stock. 

The horses suffered so dreadfully from the mosquitoes that 
we were obliged to kindle large fires and place the poor ani> 

ftwun on than the two men remained on the raft and forlunatcly ejected a 
landing al some litlle diittiince beluw. I wet the chronometer bj" ihu acctdcnl 
which I had ptacei] in my loh as I conceived for greater »ecurily. I now joined 
the party, and wo proceeded with the indians abmil 3 m^, to a small cicck and 
encamped at luiutt." Wilb tliU najraliTc compare for disun<:es, etc.. ihe 
accounl of July 3d given by Gau, p. 334 '■ " Captain Lcwii and hit party went 
down Clarke's river, and Captain Clarke with the rest of the party ti-ent up it. We 
proceeded on down Clarke*s river abnut tiwltif miiej. [which is about right] when 
*e came to the forks [conHuencc of Itetlgate with St. Mary'* river]. a.T\A made 
three tafls to cany ounelrcs and ba(^;af;e over. The river here is about [50 
yardii wi<le, and rerv beautiful. \Vc had to nuke three trips willi our nifli, and 
in the evening got o" o"*'" safe ; when wc moved on up ihe north [Hellgalc] 
branch, which icon our way orcr to ibc falls of the Mt&souri, and after travelling 
a mile and a half camped for the nighL . . This north branch of the rirer is 
called by the natives Is^uet-ocM^nal-U, which means the road to the buSalo." 
GaM here transpofea the syllables of this Indian name : reversed it would be 
Co-qital-ta-ivquet, the Cokalahiihkit of the L. and C. text, which Cass, like 
Lewi« I^, takes the main fIcUgate river to be. 
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FAREWELL TO THE CUIOES. 



mals in the midst of the smoke. Fortunately, however, it 
became cold after darV, and the mosquitoes disappeared. 

Friday, July ^h. The hunters accordingly set out ; but re- 
turned unsuccessful about eleven o'clock. In the meantime 
we were joined by a young man of the Palloatpallah" tribe, 
who had set out a few days after us, and had followed us 
alone across the mountains — the same who had attempted 
to pass the mountains in June, while we were on the Koos- 
koos- (/». 3^4) kcc, but had been obliged to return. We 
now smoked a farewell pipe with our estimable companions, 
who expressed every emotion of regret at parting with us ; 
which they felt the more, because they did not conceal their 
fears of our being cut off by the Pahkees. Wc also gave 
them a shirt, a handkerchief, and a small quantity of ammu- 
nition. The meat which they received from us was dried 
and left at this place, as a store during the homeward jour- 
ney. This circumstance confirms our belief that there is no 
route " along Clark's river to the Columbian plains so near 
or so good as that by which we came; for, though these 
people mean to go for several days' journey down that 
river, to look for the Shalecs [Shallees or Shahlees : see 
note anteh, p. 1056, and see Ootlashoots, p. 582], yet they 
intend returning home by the same pass of the mountains 
through which they have conducted us. This route is also 
used by all the nations whom we know west of the moun- 
tains who arc in the habit of visiting the plains of the 
Missouri; while on the other side all the war-paths of the 
Pahkees which fall into this valley of Clark's river concenter 
at Travclcr*3-rc3t, beyond which these people have never 
ventured to the west. 



^*"The bund [of the CliopunnUb nation] with which we have been moit 
oonven«nl call ihemselvc* pel-Iotc-i>al-leT." Lewis L 32. ".\ man o( the Pal- 
lotcpdlows." interlinctl " Pdloalpallahs," Lewis L 7B. Th«c arc the PaImm, a 
Shahaptian tribe ; the name W from TIpflckc. a Chihalikli word Iraniilated, 
" (lough covered with treci." The carrcxponding Chinoiak wotd U Citlipelcki, 
(/»d>U. S. Hnr. Ethnol.) Compare ■* Sclloatpallah j.cxjo Soula," charted by 
CUurV on the north bank of the Snake near the Cohtmbia. 

" The Northern Pacific Railroad now pasje* by this route. 



CAMP AT MOUTH OF BIG BLACKFOOT RIVER- lO/I 

Having taken leave of the Indians, we mounted our horses 
and proceeded up the eastern [lletlgatc] branch of Clark's 
river through the level plain in which wc were camped. At 
the distance of five miles wc crossed a small creek'* 15 yards 
wide, and entered the mountains. The [Hellgate"] river ts 
here closely confined within the hills for iwo miles [further], 
when the bottom widens into an extensive prairie, and the 
river is : 10 yards in width. We went three miles further, over 
a high plain succeeded by a low and level prairie, to the en- 
trance of the Cokalahishkit." This river empties from the 

^ SJle of Missoula City. Mont., county town of county of umo name, ai Ihe mouth 
of RattlcMUke creek, on N. bftnk of Hellgate river, about holfuray between the 
raottlh of thii rirer and the mouth of the CokolahKhkii vr liig Ulackfoot river, 
which foils into HcUgMe river from the N.E. The place jiaf cari of the dly 
wberr ibe river ix confined in a sort of caliun for Iwo miles, 0:1 (he text uys, it ihe 
llell{;a[e or Hell's Cfote which givn name In the river, and the name i& ihiu 
esploined by Mime : Father De Smet left his St. Mary't. (BlKer-rout) valley Aug. 
16th, 1846, and camped that night at (he mouth of Ili£ Blaetcfout river. He 
went hjr way of this delili', which ho called Parle dt I'Enfer (Gate of Hell), «« 
be iay*. from its being " the principal entiance by which panic* of marauding 
Blaclcfect reach the lands of our neophytes." This aminds reasonable enough, 
especially in conneclbn with ihc name, "Big filackfoot," of the river along 
which came from the buffalo-country the heathen wolvn upon the lamblike or 
sheepi&h converts of thn good ahepheni't flock. For each of the riven here in 
mention, kc next notet. 

'* The river so named, pmliably from the circumstance given in Ihe lut note, 
i& that large stream, some 130 miles long, whou! confluence with the Hiiicr-root 
o«S(. Mary's river cnrnpous the Misimila, a little distance we«t ol MiMOulaCity. 
It runs in Deer Lodge Co., at first northerly, then westerly to enter MiMoula 
Co., and with it-n numerous tributaries drains the S.E. portion of the larRc area 
between the main Rocky Mountain and the Bttler-raat ranges. It heads in th« 
former range, with Miwourian waters ; its principal valley is Detir Lodge, so 
colled as being a long famous resort of Euch game ; one of Its most notable 
branches i« Little Bloekfoot rirer (falling in at Garrison, below Deer Lodge 
Clcy), which heads in and about Mullan's Pass, by which the railroad comes west- 
ward from tielena. The largest trihutary is the Big Blackfoot, (he mouth of 
which Captain Lewis it now approaching, and np which he goes : sec next note. 

*• Name of the " river of the road to buffalo " variant in the text, and still 
more so in the coilic«« : uitually as here spelled. This river u now called the 
BUckfoot. and distinctively Big Blnckfooi. It heads in the main Rocky moun- 
tains, about Lewis and Clark's, Cadotte's, and other difites. by sevvrolaflluents : 
rans with a general course nearly due west, though TCry crookedly, and falls 
Into the 1 lellgate (mm the N.E. a little eon of the gor^ called Hellgate, some 
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northeast, is deep, rapid, and about 60 yards wide, with banks 
which, though not high, arc sufficiently bold to prevent the 
water from overflowing. The eastern branch of Clark's 
river is go yards wide above the junction, but below it 
spreads to lOO. The waters of both arc turbid, though the 
Cokalabishktt is (p.JJS) the clearer of the two ; tlie beds of 
both arc composed of sand and yravcl, but neither of them 
is navigable on account of the rapids and shoals which 
obstruct their currents. Before the junction of these 
streams, the country had been bare of trees; but as we 
turned up the north branch of [Hcligate river — that is, up"] 
the Cokalahishkit, we found a woody countr)', though the 
hills were high and the low grounds narrow and poor. At 
the distance of eight miles in a due cast course wc camped 
in a bottom, where there was an abundance of excellent 
grass. The evening proved fine and pleasant, and wc were 
no longer annoyed by mosquitoes. Our only game were two 
squirrels, one of the kind common to the Rocky mountains, 
the second a ground-squirrel of a species wc had not seen 
before. Near the place where we crossed Clark's river, we 
saw at a distance some wild horses ; which are said, indeed, 
to be very numerous on this river, as well as on the beads 
of the Yellowstone. 

July t,th. Early in the morning we proceeded for 3>i 
miles, in a direction N. 75° E.; then inclining to the south," 



15 mile* above Ihe moulh of the main lirer. The Big Blkckfool dimins northedjr 
puli of I'hc I lellgaie ba«in ; its ralley ix ftbont 75 mtlcK long, with a width of 
from half a mile lo twelve miles. See note ai Pr»irir o( ihe Knobs, beygnd, 

" A Uip of ihe Cent here, b«c-au&e tlie Cokaliihishkii is the north bnoch of 
KcUgate river, and hat itself no north branch here which could be gone up. 
The mistake coold also be corrected by rcarfinE "north side "for" north branch," 
ai Lenit t. 80: " Ct^ntinued my rout up the X. &ide of the Cokahlahishkit 
river." The original Codex Ia hat : " F.att S m. up the bufl&loe road river or 
Co-kab4ah., ishkit." One mile short of the mouth of this river. La a notca " a 
snail branch " fiom the nortli, which it duly laid down on Clark't map, N [jo, 
but ia not noticed in the text. Camp Is on the north tide of tlie Big BtacUoot, 
al tilt distance said above its mouth. The third return of the Fourth of July is 
suffered to pass without allusion to this anniversary, 

** Read Donh— the inclination waa from N. 75^ £. to N. 95^ E„ Leiris La 3. 
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crossed an extensive, beautiful, and welt-watered valley nearly 
12 miles in length, at the extremity ot which we halted 
for dinner.** Here we obtained a great quantity of quamash 
and shot an antelope from a ga.ng of females, which at this 
season herd together, apart from the bucks. After dinner 
we followed the course of the river eastward for six miles, 
to the mouth of a creek 35 yards wide, which wc called 
Werner's* creek. It comes In from the north, and waters a 
high, extensive prairie, the hlEls near which arc low, and sup- 
plied with the long-lcaved pine, larch, and some fir. The 
road then led N. 22'* VV. for four miles," soon after which 
it again turned N. 75"* £. for 2}4 miles, over a handsome 
plain watered by Werner's creek, to the river; this wc fol- 
lowed on its eastern direction, through a high prairie, 
rendered very unequal by a vast number of little hillocks 

*• Nofcwerthui^tr creek* are piwscd hefote dinner and ihnt before Werner's 
creek is ieube<l^«ll duly nolcd on Lewis L* 3, and duly chufcd on CUrk N 
IjO, bnl omitted from ihe lext ! La 3 ban : " Set out al 6 A.H. — tieercd N. 7^^ 
E. 2hi *'^' pvi^cd A stoat C [on] N. aide at 2^ m. anather on S. side al j)^ m. . . 
N> aj" E. 13 CD. paHing 1 wn»\] cnek at one m. on S. tide, , . . also anoiher 
creek la ydi.. wide at ){ a mile (uiiheron N. side, and another 8 yds. w-ide on N. 
side at 5 tiu. funhcc. One H m. short of the extremity of this course arrive at 
ahigta ptarteon N. side from one to three mile; in mdth extending up the river. 
hjtlt«d and dined in the rooitlh n( a tittle drane on Ihe left of the plain." One of 
these two creeks on the S.. Iwlwcen the lir^t two on the N,. is Union creek ; on 
this is a place called rolomac. t ran find no nsmet for any of the other four^ 
three of them N. aud otte S, Further alonn the river, on tlie boundary between 
Misaoula and Deer Ludjje Co., before Werner's <:Teek is reached. Elk cmk falb 
in from ihaS., on which are places called Sunset and Vreko. 

** Named (or Private Williani Werner of Ihe party : cooipare p. 303. Thb is 
the largest branch oi Big Blackfool river thus (ar reached, and the firaione 
iMincd by Captain Lewis ; it is the Clearwater rivet of C. L. 0. tS^a, and 
appareuly " Littlewaier cr." of Symons. With it are connecied tercral sheets 
of water, one of them called Clearwater take. 

" " To a high iuAulalcJ kuob just above Ihe entrance of a creek 8 yards wide 
which discharged itself into Werner's cieek," Lewis La 3, 4^^ datum which 
assiaU ia identifying this creek, and which should not have been omitted. 
Observe that this lost course, " N. aa' W. 4 miles," is no advance eastward, but 
takes the pany away from the river. On the nest counc, N. 75* E. 7}i miles, 
Wemci's creek is crossed at the first mile. "leavinga h^h prairie hill to Ihe 
n^t %eptLrating the plain from tlic river," Lewis La 4 — another ilcoa which should 
not bare been omitted from the text ; oodex-map and Steveas* both show it. 
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and sink-holes^ and at three miles' distance camped near 
{f. 336) the entrance of a liirgc creek, 20 yards wide, to 
which we gave the name of Seaman's" creek. We had seen 
no Indians, though near camp were the concealed lircs of a 
war-party, who had passed about two months ago. 

Juiy^th. At sunrise wc continued our course eastward 
along the river. At seven miles' distance we passed the 
North fork" of the Cokalahishkit, a deep and rapid stream 45 
yards in width, and like the main branch itself somewhat 
turbid, though the other streams of this country are clear. 
Seven miles further the river enters the mountains, and here 
end those extensive prairies on this side, though they widen 
in their course toward the southeast, and form an Indian 
route to Dearborn's river [see beyond], and thence to the 
Missouri. From the multitude of knobs irregularly scat- 
tered through them, Captain Lewis called this country the 
Prairie of the Knobs.** They abound in game, as wc saw 



** A lUiTne I Ijelteve not found eliewhere in tliin Hitttny, and to the pennnalitf 
of which I have no clew. " E«st 3 m. to the entrance of a l>ree creek ao ycU. 
wide coLlcd Seaman's Circle, fniahin %. creek «l I m. 8 ydn. wide," LcwU La 4. 
Hercftte two creeks within thne mile* of each alher, theArKt and imaUeU iuun«. 
lew, both N.; " at iho head of these Iwo creek? hifih broken mountains stand at 
the distance of to m. forming a kind of cove ([merally of open tiniimbered 
couDtry." Lewis Ia 4. The codexmap. Stevens, and the G. L. O. iEe;) , agree 
eucliy in laying down the^c two creeks, the larj^r of which Clark N 150 Icitcts 
"SeainoRt": this is thai whow main weit fork ihe G. X- O. letCcn "Stanley 
cr.," it is the Clear creek o( Symons, and ap[wrently " M<)nc«rc cr." of Dcpt. 
Dakota m%\i. Camp \s on it, near a place marked Woodtrorlh by Symons. (Be- 
yoocE Seaman's cicrk is wne unnoted by L. and C, charlcd namclciit by Steven*, 
and marked *' Lightning Cr." on the G. L. C; on a branch nf ihii is Ovanda.) 

*' Salmon Trout creek of Stevens' large map and of present geography — the 
lareevt nortliera alTliieiit of the Bi|: BlackCooi. " Passed the N. fork of the 
Cokahlirishkit River at 7 n». it is 45 yards wide deep and rapid, had some 
difficulty in pasitng it. Passed a large crooked pond at 4 ms. further," Lewis 
La 4. This pond is chatted on Clark N 150, but 1 have not seen it elsewhere, 

»•" Thew plains I called [" A«o*/Amii"en>Jied]lhcpnineofiheknob«froraa 
numlierof knobv being irr^iilarly scattered Ihrough it," l^cwis La 4, This acea 
Intcrbccamc known as Che Blai;kfooi prairie; also, ai Stevens' prtiirie, having been 
crossed by some of Governor I. \. Stevens" parly in 1853-55 : *ee P-R.R. Rep. 
XII. pt. i. i860, p. 131. Governor Slcvem twice passed along in Captain Lewis' 
tracks, and under date of July sutb, jSss, we Hud him paying the tribute h« 
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antelopes, deer, great numbers of burrowing-squirrels, some 
curlews, bee-maritns, woodpeckers, plovers, robins, doves, 
ravens, hawks, ducks, a variety of sparrows, and yesterday 
observed swans on Werner's creek. Among the plants wc 
observed the southernwood, and two other species of shrubs, 
of which we preserved specimens. 

On entering the high grounds we followed the course of 
the river through the narrow bottoms, thickly timbered 
with pine and cottonwood intermixed, and variegated with 
the bois-rouge [redwood], which is now in bloom, the com- 
mon small blue flag, and pcppcr^rass. At a distance of jj^ 
miles wc reached the two forks'* of the river mentioned by 
the Indians. They arc nearly equal in width, and the road 
itself here forks and follows each of them. Wc followed 
that which led us in a direction N. 75" E., over a steep high 
hill, then along a wide bottom to a thickly wooded fiide of a 
hill, where the low grounds arc narrow, till wc reached a 
large creek," eight miles from the forks and 25 from our last 
camp. Here wc halted for the night [in the vicinity of Lin- 
coln]. In the course of the day the track of the In- {p.jjf) 

never gruilger] : " As I moved up lh« valley t hegAn to realise ihe liilelity of the 
dcicripCioii of Lewis and CUfk, who spe»k of the whole pntirieof tlic Bl&ckfuol, 
over which out fivf'* journey led to^ajr, as the Frviric of the Knob*. On a map 
of the uKoal tca\e, the»e knobi or little rid|^ are too kmall to be repmented, 
as the ft lightest mark on the ronp would cxaggenite ibem," P.R.R. Rep. XII. 
pi. i. t86o, p, 3ta. 

** Before reaching th« two forks, oDd within two miles of them, Lewis La 6 
notes " a creek on N. side 12 yds. wide, shallow and clear." The alleged Mlo- 
uion of these forks, where the road also forked, docs not correspond dmtilj 
with Ihai in which Ihey are laid down on any map hefore me, on all of which 
the forks seem lo be considerably lower. Clark N t jocharts tvn> tiiable streams 
coming; into Bijc Blackfoot from Ihe S-E.*— one falling in opposite the " crooked 
pond " above mentioned, the other about in p<»tiion lo correspond to the " two 
forks " of our text. The former of theic is the stream laid down on modern 
taapc as Nevada creek, heading with some aorthem affluenu of Little Blackfoot 
rim. isd amncctine on the main divide with some afQuenti of Little Prickly' 
pear creek (see note '*, p. 433), near which is MarymlJc. 

** Thj:c " large creek " is one of several into which the main stream now breaks 
•p within a few mil«. Camp is on its west hank " some HitJc distance above 
its mouth," Lewis La 6, in the vicinity ol a place called Lincoln. The creek i» 
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dUns, whom we supposed to be Pahkees. continued to grow 
fresher, and wc passed a nambcr of old lodges and camps. 
At seven o'clock the next morning, 

Monday July jtk^ we proceeded through a beautiful plain 
[Belly prairie] on the north side of the river, which seems 
here to abound in beaver. The low grounds possess much 
timber, and the hills arc covered chieHy u-ith pitch-pine, that 
of the long-leaved kind having disappeared since we left the 
Prairie of the Knobs. 



ttos Identified, thoncb I hare no name for it. It is « good wvyt short of Lan- 
der's avtk. As Captain Lewis win craos lb« CoiUueUal Divide io-*orrow, 
I give Oan' account, p. tyb. d the approaekto tkefanou " Lewis and Clatk'a 
PtH." "Jmfy bik. Hariog gooe about tereo iiu]e» we oivsed a noilli brandi 
ol the Coqnal-Ia-i»qaet, wUch b 40 jrank wide and wa« miil-nb deep on oar 
bones, with a taptd current. About mvcd miles ap the raUey [Praihe of Knoba] 
*« passed a bcuiltful uoall take [tbe " crooked pood "] ; where the rivet and 
road Icavet the valley and bean towards the northeast betweea two hills not 
very lar^e. W« kept up the rivcT, throoeh a tmall brushy valley aboat the ctghih 
of a mile wide, for a ratle sad a half, and then halted for dinner. . . At t 
o'clock w« proceeded on. pased a number of baadsonie ttrcams which tall 
into the river, and a mmbcr of old Indian lodges. As we adraoce the valley 
becomes more extemive. and is all plain. Al ni^t we encamped on a beauts* 
ful creek, having Iravelletl 35 miles." 

*^ Lewii I^ t>, 7, this dale : " V. 75° E. 6 ra. with the road ihroiqcb a le*d 
bcBtifull plain on the north side of the river. . . croued a branch of the creek 
8 ]rds. wide on which we [wen] encamped at j^ m. also passed a crock i j yards 
wide at V [of a mile] funhcr. . . North 6 nu. — paocd the nMun creek at a 
mile [and a] % and kept up it on the wnefathand side through haadaom plain 
bottoms to the foot of a ridge which we ascended the main stream boat [bore] 
N.W. and W. as far as I could see it a wrighl hand fork falls into this [main] 
crcekattm. above the commencement of this coarse. [N.B. This " main creek" 
is Lander's creek of Steven*' and modem mapi. It leads lowanl bat not into 
the Pass. Captain Lewii crossed it near its mouth and kept ap its east sMe 4}^ 
miles. The "rifiht hand fork " which he observed is really the main Blackfoot.] 
N. IS* E. 8 miles over two ridfes [away from Lander's creek] and again striking 
the wiighthaad fork at 4 nu, then continued up it on the left hand [west] 
sidfl. . . N. 10* E 3 m. up the same creek 00 the east side [of it, having croiacd 
it at the b^nnii^ of this course], through * handsome narrow plain, N. 45* 
E, 3 m. pssKing the dividing ri<^ between the waters of the Columbia and Mt»- 
•onri riven at J^ of a mile, from this gap which b low and an easy atraiil 
no the W, side the fort moantain beara North East, and ■[umii to be distant 
about 30 miles. The ruad for one and V miles deccnds the hills and oontinoes 
down a branch [oi an affluent of Deubocn's river]. X. ao' \V, 7 ms. ovei se*w 
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^H At tfu distance of twelve mites we left the titter, or rather 

^^^ the creek, and haxnng for four miles crossed, in a direction N. 
I 75** E., two ridges, again struck to the right, which xoe foU 

I lowed through a narrow bottom, covered with low willows and 

I ^'WJ, and abundantly supplied with both deer and beaver. 

I , After seven miles we reached the foot of a ridge, which we 
H| ascended in a direction N. ^f £., through a low gap of easy 
ascent from the westward, and on descending it were delighted 
to discover that this was the dividing ridge between the waters 
of the Columbia and those of the Missouri. 

cral hills and hnUovrs •long the foot of tha cnonntain hights passing 5ve rimII 
riToleta [all tributArin of Deiulmni's river] runainn to the wrigbt . . . e» 
aunped oa a «nal] run undex the foot of the mountntn." It will be vbKrrcJ 
thai th» account is much mure detailed and prcci&c than the publis^ti^d text, par- 
licuUrly in the scateaccs I have italicucd. hitherto our main paidc to and 
lhrau{;h Chii Pbjs. The actual tmil is luminotuon Clark N tjo. where the word 
" Gap " indlcalef the Pats. The Ijass Journal of coui-k antedated the Hbloty, 
so far as publication wa^ concerned. 

Gala lukkcit the Pau in thete terms, p. 33b: "Continued our journejr early 
along the Tallejr, which is very beautiful wiib a s^bI deal of clover in its plains. 
Having gone about five uiiles;, we croued the losin [Lander's] branch of the 
river, which comes in from the north ; and up which the road goes about lire 
miles further and then taUei over a hill lowsrds the east. On the top ol this 
hill there are two beautiful pond>. of about three ocrei ir siic. We paued over 
the ridge and itruclc a small slreani, which wc at lirst Ihoughl *ras uf ihe head* 
vratcn uf the Miuouri, but found U wax not. {This t> the one that alio deceived 
StcTcns ; wc helow.] Here wc b^lcl for dinner, and after tiajiiig three hour* 
proceeded on four miles up Ihe branch, when we came to the dividing ridge 
between the waterv o( the Mix»ouri and Columbia ; passed over the ridge vid 
came to a Rne spring, the waters of which ran into the Missoori. Wc then kept 
down this stream or branch about a mile : then turned a north oourae along the 
tide of the dividing ridge for S mile*, pauing a numt>cr of small streanu or 
branches [tributaries of Dearborn's rivcr]^ and at 9 o'clock at nigbl encamped, 
after coming ]3 milex." 

Lewis and CUrk'K Pats was examined by Mr. F. W. Lander. C. E., in 1853. 
and hence the ' ' main creek " of onr text, which leads up toward but not into It, 
was deilicated to him by Goreroor Steveru : see P. K. K. Rep, XII. pt. i. iSbO, 
p. 132. The Pass was also made hy Mr. James Iloty in Jnly. 1854. en route 
from Fort fienton to Fort Owen and return : op. ill., pp. 186, 1S7. Mr. I>oty 
named Lander's creek. Both gentlemen were of Governor Steveru* perty. On 
July X3d, 185s, Governor Sleven* himself approached the Pass from (be west, 
dcstriog to establish certiin cnnneclinnt which his assistants had left Co be made. 
Going vp the valley 4)^ miles he came to a small creek which he supposed Aott-ed 
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From this gap Fort mountain is about 20 miles in a north- 
eastern direction. Wc now wound through the hills and 
hollows of the mountains, passing several rivulets which run 
to the ri^ht, and at the distance of nine miles from the gap 
camped, after making 32 miles. Wc procured some beaver, 
and this morning saw some signs and tracks of buffalo, from 
which it seems those animals do sometimes penetrate to a 
short distance within the mountains. 

Juiy %th. At three miles from our camp we reached a 
stream** issuing from the mountains to the southwest; 
though it only contains water for a width of 30 feet, yet its 

Irom the P«m, but which on ihc oonlrwy soon gtre oul. Evfn fiii n'tmM if 
eharted 9n Clark N \%0 ! CoRlinuing nortbword (iovemar Stevens toon (ell into 
the irail irhir.h pamed fram l^indcr's creek to the tlrcam which did 6ow from 
lite Pass, and of which he was in HATch, His Report sajrt : 

"SianiiiK now from th* point whrre the U«il frura Luider'* Fork itriWe* (he 
■Uvun flowing from t.ewix and Clark't Paw, we continued up the tatter Mmua 
for five miln, ptsting ovcrihcmmt remuksble volley thai t have ever §ecn inUitt 
iinmedlaie npon of a mountain divide. [Plate Ixii. representi this valley,] lu 
width and the declivities of the ground were remiriuiblir uniform ; the valley not 1 
]cM than half a mile wide : the bottom — excepting a iraall portion of Ihc lower 
part, where were beaver dams—alwajrt above (he freshets, until we came to k 
point where I halted fur & few moments in oirder to uli»crvc with the barometer. 
Here lliere wajk a fork in the fiTCun, the left hand branch cominjj im mediately 
from I^ewit and Clark's Pau, and the larger and [i|;ht liand fork coming from tho 
north >oine Utile distance, judging from the quantity of water in the stream, 
Wc now kept up the left hand fork, and patied over l^cwi* and Clark 'a Pau, 
where man;' ohicr^'attons were taken, both of the immediaie basis of the<iiv)de ' 
on either slope and at tbo summii. This divide can be arranged (or wogoa 
roadt with gentle declivities on cither tide. Little or no timber woald have to 
be cut away. We found enus on both sidc& of the mouDlain. as wet] as neftr tts 
•umnuL Going down the eastern liase on our riglil. and some little distance 
below the trail, was a line stream of water, a tributary of the Dearborn, and i 
about a mile and a quarter from the summit we came to another tributary con- 
necting with this, coming from the north. It ia on this tributary thai a railroad 
line muft be laid in order to tunnel the mountain fn the shortest and mo»t prac- 
ticable line." (P. R. R. Rep. XII. Pt. i. i860, pp. 313-315.) 

••Main conrse of Uie North fork of Dearbom's river. Lewis L«8 ; '* N. 15* W. 
3)^ m. to the lop of a hill from thence we saw the Shishequaw mountain about ' 
8 m. distant, immedintely before us. Passed (" TarrenC^ erased and interlined] 
Dearbomc's river at jm." This exptnins "we called it Dearborn's river," in the 
text — for this was named July iSth. l8os : see p. 421. It means thai Captain 
Lewis did not know this was a fork of Dearbont'* river, and therefore gave it « 
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bed is more than three times that width, and from the appear- 
ance of the roots and trees in the neighboring bottom, must 
sometimes run with great violence. Wc called it Dearborn's 
river. Half a mile further we observed from a height Shish> 
equaw" mountain, a high, insulated moun- {fi-JjS) tain of a 
conic form, standing several miles in advance of the eastern 
range of the Rticky mountains, here about eight miles from 
us and immediately on our road, which was in a northwest 
direction. But as our object was to strike Medicine [Sun] 
river, and hunt do\vn to its mouth to procure skins for the 
food" and gear necessary for the three men who arc to be 
left at the falls, none of whom arc hunters, we determined to 
leave the road. We therefore proceeded due north through 
an o|}en plain, till we reached Shishequaw creek, a stream 
about 20 yards wide, with a considerable quantity of timber 
in its low grounds. Here wc hailed and dined, and now 
felt, by the luxury of our food, that wc were approaching 
once more the plains of the Missouri, so rich in game. Wc 
saw a great nuniber of deer, antelope, goats, wolves, and 
some barking-squirrels, and for the first time caught a distant 
prospect of two buffaloes. After dinner we followed the 
Shishequaw for 6>4 miles [thus past Augusta and Florence], 
to its entrance into Medicine river, and went along the 

new lumc — Torrenl riwt — which vtm suppreueil when the final ^leiennl nation 
was iDftde. Bui thi» ic an a)>propriale name for the North (ork. 

** Heart inounlaJn of Stcv ens' large map, now known as Haystack Btitle, 
atandin); between two forkk (Sinilh't niiJ Elk) of the South fork of lileilicifie or 
Snn river ; places calletl Cecil and Racine Ford in the vidnily, Shisherinaw 
cnek of the tcu is ihis South fork, which Captain l.cwi* strikec at or near ivwn 
of Augusta and toUuws dowu to Its moulli. Shishequaw moitnt^ti hasHnte- 
limcs bc«n (Uotij^ht to be that itolatctl hnttc now ciUl«d TijMop tnountaia. by 
which a cenain Spring creek passes 10 fall Into Sun rirer. But ihis i« much 
further e*si. Captain Lewia held a trail nearly north froin the Vast — one coune, 
inilced, being given ai N. aj" W, See the position o( "Shi«he<{uaw K." on 
Clark's map ol 1B14. The trail there rfoltcl is net that by which Captain Lewis 
came, but u th<,ii(er hypothetical one, dotted on Clark N 149 with the words : 
" This is (he nearest and bnt rout," and finally " adopted " as the route of tb* 
Eapediiion. Sea Stevens' pi. laiii. at points marked a and i. 

^Sie — read, "in order to procure the necessary Uuiu to moke gccr [boat-gear], 
«tid meat (or the three men," etc., Lewis La 9. 
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banks [south bank] of this river for eight miles, when we 
camped " on a large Island. The bottom continued low, 
level, and extensive; the plains too are level ; but the soil 
of neither is fertile, as it consists of a light-colored earth, 
intermixed with n large proportion of gravel ; the grass in 
both is generally about nine inches high. Captain Lewis 
here shot a lai^e and remarkably white wolf. We had now 
made 28 miles, and set out early the next morning, 

July 9/A / but the air soon became very cold, and it began 
to rain. Wc halted for a few minutes in some old Indian 
lodges; but finding that the rain continued we proceeded, 
though wc were all wet to the skin, and halted for dinner at 
the distance of eight miles [about on W. border of Fort 
Shaw Milit. Res.]. The rain, however, continued and wc 
determined to go no further. The river is about 80 yards 
wide, with banks which, though low, are seldom overflowed ; 
the bed is composed of loose gravel and pebbles ; the water 
is clear and rapid, but not so much so as to impede naviga- 
tion. The bottoms are hand- {p-JJQ) some, wide, and level, 
and supplied with a considerable quantity of narrow-leaved 
Cottonwood. During our short ride wc killed two deer and 
a buffalo, and saw a number of wolves and antelopes. 

Juiy loM. We set out early, and continued through a 
country similar to that of yesterday, with bottoms of widc- 
leaved Cottonwood occasionally along the borders, though 
for the most part the low grounds are without timber. In 
the plains are great quantities of two species of prickly-pcar 
now in bloom. Gooseberries of the common red kind are 
in abundance and just beginning to ripen, but there are 
no currants. The river has now widened to loo yards ; 
it is deep, crowded with islands, and in many parts rapid. 
At the distance of 17 miles," the timber disappears totally 
from the river-bottoms; About this part of the river, the 

" In making the Paxk, CaplAtn I.evri« went fTom Dc«r Ixiclge into I.ewis Mid 
Ctork Co. At this cnmp Sun river divides the \M\f.x Irviin Chntenu Co., &nd, as 
cuap b on an island, it Is between lliese two counties. To-monow be will 
pus into CoKade Co, 

"At this point Captain Lewis has puced the site of Fort Sliaw, has trivcncd the 
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wind, which had blown on our backs, and constantly put 
the elk on their guard, shifted round; wc then shot three 
of them and a brown bear. Captain Lewis halted to skin 
them, while two of the men took the pack-horses forward to 
seek for a camp. It was nine o'clock before he overtook 
them, at the distance of seven miles, in the first grove of 
Cottonwood. They had been pursued as they came along 
by a very large bear, on which they were afraid to fire, lest 
their horses, being unaccustomed to the gun, might take 
fright and throw them. This circumstance reminds us of 
the ferocity of these animals, when we were last near this 
place, and admonishes us to be very cautious. We saw vast 
numbers of buffalo below us, which kept up a dreadful bel- 
lowing during the night. With all our exertions we were 
unable to advance more than 24 miles, owing to the mire 
through which we are obliged to travel, in consequence of 
the rain. The next morning, however, 

July wtk, was fair, and enlivened by great numbers of 
birds, which sang delightfully in the clusters of cotton- 
wood. The hunters were sent down Medicine river to hunt 
elk, while Captain Lewis crossed the high plain, in a direc- 
tion (/. 34.0) [S.] 75" E., to Whitebear islands, a distance 
of eight miles, where the hunters joined him. They had 
seen elk; but in this neighborhood the buffalo are in such 
numbers that, on a moderate computation, there could not 
have been fewer than 10,000 within a circuit of two miles. 
At this season they arc bellowing in every direction, so as 
to make an almost continued roar; this at first alarmed 
our horsL-s. which, being from the west of the mountains, 
are unused to the noise and appearance of these animals. 
Among the smaller game are the brown thrush, pigeons, 
doves, and a beautiful bird called the buffalo-pecker." 

MitiUry Reservftlion of Uiat name, and it already beyond Sun River Croounc. He 
pRKHods (o camp oo S. bank, hclow entrance of Big Muddy treek from the N. 

■ The bird properly so called U African, and not found elsewhere. The bird 
■want it the cnwbird, or cow bloclitiird. i4otoikriu ater, which hss the samo 
hftbil of alighting on the backs of cattJe to pick the ticks or other insects wUch 
infest their hides. 
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Immediately on our arrival we began to hunt, and by 
three in the afternoon had collected a stock of food and 
hides enough for our purpose. Wc then made two canoes, 
one in the form of a basin, like those used by the Mandans, 
the other consisting of two skins, in a form of our own 
invention. They were completed the next morning, 

July \2th, but the wind continued so high that it was not 
till toward night that we could cross the [Missouri] river in 
them, and make our horses swim. In the meantime, nearly 
the whole day was consumed in search after our horses, 
which had disappeared last night, and seven of which 
were not recovered at dark, while Drewyer was still in 
quest of them. The river is somewhat higher than it was 
last summer, the present season being much more moist 
than the preceding one, as may be seen in the greater lux- 
uriance of the grass. 

Juiy 13M. We formed our camp this morning at our 
old station." near the head of the Whitebear islands, and 
immediately went to work in making gear. On open- 
ing the cache, we found the bcar-skins entirely destroyed 
by \vater, which, in a flood of the river, had penetrated 
to them. All the specimens of plants were unfortunately 
lost; the chart of the Missouri, however, remained unhurt, 
and several articles contained in trunks and boxes had 
suffered but little injury ; but a phial of laudanum had lost 
its stopper, and {P-34i) run into a drawer of medicines, 
which It spoiled beyond recovery. The mosquitoes have 
been so troublesome that it wa*i impossible even to write 
without the assistance of a mosquito-bier. The bufialo are 
leaving us fast on their way to the southeast. 

/uiy \^th. Wc continued making preparations to trans- 
port our articles, and as the old deposit was too damp, we 
secured the trunks on a high scaffold, covered with skins, 
among the thick brush on a large island — a precaution against 
any visit from the Indians, should they come before the main 

**On tTic cut (right) bank of the Missouri, formed June 22, 1805: see p. 387 ; 
and for tbe cuh« tbero, made July loth. Me p. 408. 
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party arrives here. The carriagc^whccls were in good order, 
and the iron frame of the boat had not sulTercd materially. 
The buffalo have nearly disappeared, leaving behind them a 
number of lai^e wolves, which are prowling about us. 

July 15///.** To our great joy Drcwycr returned to-day 
from a long search after the horses ; for we had concluded, 
from his long stay, that he had probably met with a bear 
and with his usual intrepidity attacked.the animal; in which 
case, if by any accident he should have been separated from 
his horse, his death would be almost Inevitable. Under this 
impression, wc had resolved to set out to-morrow in quest of 
him, when his return relieved us from our apprehensions. 
He had searched for two days before he discovered that the 
horses had crossed Dearborn's river, near a spot where was 
an Indian camp, which seemed to have been abandoned 
about the time the horses were stolen, and which was so 
closely concealed that no trace of a horse could be seen 
within the distance of a quarter of a mile. He crossed the 
river and pursued the track of these Indians westward, till 
his horse became so much fatigued that he despaired of 
ovcrtalcing them, and then returned. These Indians we 
suppose to be a party of Tushcpaws. who have ventured out 
of the mountains to hunt buffalo. During the day wc were 
engaged in drying meat and dressing skins. 

At night M'Neal, who had been sent in the morning to 
examine the (/. J42) cache at the lower end of the portage, 
returned ; but had been prevented from reaching that place 
by a singular adventure. Ju.st as he arrived near Willow 
run, he approached a thicket of brush in which was a white 
bear, which he did not discover till he was within ten feet 
of him. F-fis horse started, and wheeling suddenly round, 
threw M'Ncal almost immediately under the bear, which 
started up instantly. Finding the bear raising himself on his 
hind feet to attack him, he struck him on the head with the 

■* Th« fraetiKntary CoJ«s La ends with a frir words a1 thii dM«. breaking off 
u ihe roidit of a ecmence. Tlic mumtive now nlurru to Lenrit L 99, b^tn- 
niiiB witli tunc djAc — nolbiog it lust. 
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butt end of his musket ; the blow was so violent that it broke 
the breach of the musket and knocked the bear to the 
ground. Before he recovered, M'Neal, seeing a willow-tree 
close by, sprang up, and there remained while the bear closely 
guarded the foot of the tree until late in the afternoon. He 
then went ofl ; M'Ncal being released came down, and hav- 
ing found his horse, which had strayed off to the distance of 
two miles, returned to camp." These animals are. indeed, of 
a most extraordinary ferocity, and it is matter of wonder 
that in all our encounters wc have Itad the good fortune to 
escape. We are now troubled with another enemy, not 
quite so dangerous, though even more disagreeable : these 
are the mosquitoes, who now infest us in such myriads that 
we frequently get them into our throats when breathing, 
and the dog even howls with the torture they occasion. 

Having now accomplished tht; object of our stay, Captain 
Lewis determined to leave Sergeant Gass, with two men 
[Frazier and Werner] and four horses, to assist the party 
[Sergeant Ordway's] who are expected [to come down the 
Jefferson and Missouri in the canoes which we left at the 
Two Forks] to carr>- our effects over the portage, whilst he, 
Dre^vyer, and the two Fields, with six horses, proceeded to 
the sources of Maria's river." Accordingly, early in the 
morning, 

July 16/A, Captain Lewis descended in a skin-canoe to the 

" One of the most comical pictures (though all ore very fnnny) in the Phila- 
delphia eJitioiii of Gass" JouranJ repr«eins this ineidenl, with M'Ncal com- 
fortably Mated in the fork of x tree, si the foot of which the bear sian<U guard, 
irith an expression of resolution equal tn the accasion. M'Neal't home \% in the 
distance, but the beai is between, and M ' Neal seems the pcnonificattun of patience 
on n monument. Thit ani^ttc effort in inscribed : " An American having struck a 
Bcxr hul not killed him, escapes into a Tree." For the cache which M'Ne«l 
«XBniined at Portage creek, see June l8ih, p. 37S. 

" This paragraph is puuling. as it only accvunU, apparently, for six men. and 
Captain \jt.vn% had nine with hJm : sec July ist, p. 1064. The jwini i* thai 
Captain Lewis hud detailed three men. Thompson, Goodrich, and M'Neal, 
whom he had all along intenrlcfi to leave here at the (alls, and hod Intended lo 
lake the other kix on wilh him to Maria's river. ^iSxAof thru lix he now decides 
to leave GaM, Frazier and Wcmer at the lolb, with Thompson, Goodrich, and 





CAPTAIN LEWIS PROCEEDS TO THE GREAT FALLS. 

lower side of Medicine river, where the horses had previously 
been sent, and then rode with hh party to the falls of 47 
feet, where he halted for two hours Iodine, and took a sketch 
of the falls. In the afternoon they proceeded to the Great 
Falls, near which they slept under a (fi.J^j) shelving rock, 
with a happy exemption from mosquitoes. These falls have 
lost much of their grandeur since we saw them, the river 
being much lower now than at that time ; though they still 
form a most sublime spectacle- As we came along wc met 
several white bears, but they did not venture to attack us. 
There were but few buffalo, however, the largc[r number] 
having principally passed the river, directing their course 
downward. There are, as usual, great numbers of goats and 
[or] antelopes dispersed through the plai[is, and large flocks 
of geese [Bernic/n canadensis], which raise their young about 
the entrance of Medicine river. We observe here also the 
cuckoo [Coccygus erythrophthalmus\ or, as It is sometimes 
called, the raincraw [raincrow], a bird which is not known 
either within or west of the Rocky mountains." 

July 17M. After taking a second draught of the falls, 
Captain Lewis directed his course N. 10° W,. with an inten- 
tion of striking Maria's river at the point to which he had 
ascended it in 1804 \sic — read June 4th-8ih. 1805]. The 
country is here spread into wide and level plains, swelling 
like Che ocean, in which the view is uninterrupted by a single 



M'Nm], Uking only DiYirycr ind the brolhcn FidHt to Maria'i riwr with 
himself. Tlim the niae ue all " preiient or ■ccuunled io\ "^■•i «er|[caatt Mjr 
to their commuMoned olficen. (1.c<ri> I. too, thtt date.) 

^WtdiuiJay, i6/4. Ous ni?tH Captain Lewis' ilcpwiure for Maria's river, «nd 
(tales that lie wat led with two men (>. e.. Fnuier aud Werner, btsidei Thomp- 
lon, Goodrich and M'NeaJ] and four honet to reiwir the (rucks they had 
mwadied, and hare things ready to bring over the portaj^ aad down the Mis- 
iotiri, when Sergeant Onlway's pany, which was then with Captain Clark, sfaonU 
arrive with the canoes and buggafic iineachedai the Two l-'orksol JcHenon rf ver. 
Gaw wa* onlerct! t« wait with hb party at the moath of Maria** rivrr (ill Sept. 
t«, or until Captain l.cwis should come there, which was expected to be Aug. 
5th : bm if the tatter did not reach the mouth of thi% river by Sept. IM, Caai wai 
to wail no loneer, bat go down the Mitsouri *xA join Capuin Clark al or below 
the month of the VeUowttoae. 
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tree or shrub, and is diversified only by the moving herds 
of buffalo. The soil consists of a light-colored earth, inter- 
mixed with a large proportion of coarse gravel without sand, 
and is by no means so fertile as cither the plains of the Co* 
lutnbia or those lower down the Missouri. When dry it 
cracks, and is hard and thirsty, while in its wet state it is as 
soft and slimy as soap. The grass is naturally short, and at 
this time is still more so from the recent passage of the 
bufTalo. 

Among the birds that we met was the party-colored plover 
[avocet, Recun'iroitra ameritatta ; sec p. 291]. with the head 
and neck of a brick-red, a bird which frequents the little 
ponds scattered over the plains. After traveling 20 miles we 
reached Tansy '* river, and as wc could not go as far as Maria's 
river this evening, and perhaps not find either wood or water 
before wc arrived there, we determined to camp. As we 
approached the river, we saw the fresh track of a bleeding 
buffalo, a circumstance by no means pleasant, as it indicated 
that Indians had been hunting and were not far from us. 
The tribes who princi- ( ;>. ^/^) pally frequent this country 
are the Minnetarees of Fort dc Prairie and the Blackfoot 
Indians, both of whom arc vicious and profligate rovers ; we 
have therefore everything to fear from their stealing not 
only our horses, but even our arms and baggage, if they are 

" II will l>e remcmhercf] that Tansy river, so namiMl hy L. nxxA C, aod also 
called by thctn Rose rivtr, u tlic Tetoti, whtdi folU iuio MuJa's river : see note ', 
p. 356. ThU trail U Bcna cuuDtry, viith nothing to go by but composs-poinu 
nncnrrectcd for magnetic variation, and the distance is only atimated. 
" Twenty miles " seenui short o( any point where the Teton can l>e struck 
from the Great Falls. We con only a^ntiie, therefore, that the river wiu reached 
al it« ncJircit approach In Ihcic fails— an nMUniption borne out by the details of 
to-incirrow*t march. Tliis wuuld be aliuut liulfway between Perry&l»)r|[ and 
Valleux, both of which ate plnces uo Ihc north banlc oC the Teton. The runic 
WM about at right anglm with the old Mullan trail from Fort Shaw to Fori Ben- 
ton (a distance of C3 miles), and probably cT<»sed this road in the vicinity of 
Twcnty-eight-milc spring. TheOksntor Teton ridgeispafwert in the lertofling. 
Captain l^wis. vrich perhaps more courage than prudence, has undertaken a 
haxordous thing, with only Ihrcc men nt hi* back, even lliaugh these were the 
pick of ihc whole |>arty. Wc ihati (allow him with, an eager, almoxt painful, 
interest to a xcene o( blixxlshcd, a hair-btcjidth escape, and a precipitate retreat. 
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sufficiently strong. In order, therefore, to avoid, if possibte, 

an interview with ttiem, wc hurried across the [Teton] river 
to a thick wood ; and having turned out the horses to graze, 
Drewj'er went in quest of the buffalo to kill it, and asccr. 
tain whether the wound was given by Indians, while the 
rest reconnoitcrcd the whole country. In about three hours 
they all returned without having seen the buffalo or any 
Indians in the plains. Wc then dined, and two of the party 
resumed their search, but could see no signs of Indians ; we 
therefore slept in safety. Tansy river is here about 50 yards 
wide, though its water occupies only 35 feet, and is not 
more than three in depth. It nnost probably arises [does 
arise] within the first range of the Rocky mountains ; its gen- 
eral course is from east to west, and as far as we are able to 
trace it through wide bottoms, well supplied with both the 
long- and broad-leaved Cottonwood. The hills on its banks 
arc from 100 to r50 feet in height, and possess bluffs of earth, 
like the lower part of the Missouri ; the bed is formed of 
small grave! and mud; the water is turbid and of a whitish 
tint ; the banks arc low, but never overflowed — in short, 
except in depth and velocity, it is a perfect miniature 
of the Missouri. 

July \%th" A little before sunrise we continued on 
a course N. 25* W. for six miles, when we reached the top 
of a high plain which divides the waters of Maria's and 
Tansy rivers, and a mile further reached a creek of the 
former, about 2$ yards wide, though with no water except 
in occasional pools in the bed. Down this creek we pro- 



■* All of tody's texl requires contclion by the codex, Lcivis 1. 106, 107, u U 

is fmillyin wvcntl particulan. The "high plftin" U thegmcral e1<trvstiim which 
fnrUier ekit^tard \i nllrd Hcc d'OutArit (iir d'Otani) nnd in the west presents an 
elBvWioa Icnowti u die Knee. Lewis' route here tlrilccs obliquely the well- 
Itnown \\Tioop.up trail which erojaes between the Kne<; iind the Bee. While al 
thiihei^t Captain Lcvrit nole^ by name various mountains which ate in full 
view m tliRercnl directioni. ai the Tower mounlaint (SwectgratA bHIs) to the \., 
and others tn the N.E., E.,and S.E. " Onr eouneled ns nearly parallel with a 
creek <rf Maria'* river which take* tl'« ri«e r>n the»e high plainii at the (dace we 
powd them ; at noon w« struclt this crcvlt about 6 mt. from it's jiuiction with 
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cccded [N. 15" W.] for twelve miles through thick groves 
of timber on its banks, passing such immense quantities of 
buffalo that the whole seemed to be a single herd. Accom> 
panying them were great numbers of wolves, besides which 
wc saw some antelopes and hares [L^pus campistris]. After 
dinner wc left this creek, which we (/. j^§) called BuRalo 
creek, and crossing the plain [due north] for six miles, came 
to Maria's river, where we camped in a grove of Cottonwood 
on its western [southern"! side, keeping watch through the 
night lest we should be surprised by Indians. Captain Lewis 
was now convinced that he was above the point to which he 
had formerly ascended [in June, i805].and feared that some 
branch might come in on the north, between that point and 
our present position. Early in the morning, therefore, 

July i^f/i, he dispatched two hunters [Drewyer and J. 
Fields], who descended the river in a direction N. 80° E., till 
they came to our former position [of June, 1805], at the di*. 
tancc of six miles, without seeing any stream except Buf< 
falo creek [which they passed two miles below our present 
camp, Lewis L tO/]. Having completed an observation of 
tht; sun's meridian altitude, Captain Lewis [crossed and] 
proceeded along the north side of Maria's river. The 
bottoms are in general about half a mile wide; they 
possess considerable quantities of cottonwood timber, and 
an underbrush consisting of honeysuckle, rosebushes, nar- 
row-leaved willow, and the plant called by the cngagees 
bufTalo-greasc. The plains are level and beautiful, but the 
soil is thin and overrun with prickly-pears. It consists of 

Karia'k river, where wc found some coUonnrood limber ; here wc hailed to 
diii« .... hence downwanis there is a con&iderablc quantity of timber," rtc. 
L to6. So there is no " twelve milev " of thick woods ; it wts the buJIslo that 
were "thick" for this flisUnce. After dinn^ Captain Lcwi« left the creek, 
which r»n too culctly for hb couric, itid went five or ihx adla due north to 
Maria'* river, which he struck only two mile* above the point whrre the creek 
fell into it. This creclc, named Buffaloin lh« text, sccmi lo be tlist now charted 
as Antelope creek ; and the branch of il down vrhich ihe yMtf went, to be 
Piikcr or Piser's. But the best maps are w widely discrepant here, thfti tbb 
tenuuive idenlification it open to qneitior. 





TRIBUTARIES OF MARIA'S RIVER. 

a sort of while or whitish-blue clay, which after being trod- 
den, when wet, by the buffalo, ^itands up in sharp, hard points, 
which are as painful to tlic horses as the great quantity of 
small gravel, which is cveryu'hcre scattered over the ground, 
is in other parts of the plains. The bluffs of the river arc 
high, steep, and irregular, and composed of a sort of earth 
which easily dissolves and slips into the water, though with 
occasional strata of freestone near the tops. The bluffs of 
the Missouri above Maria's river differ from these in con- 
sisting of a firm red or yellow clay, which does not yield to 
water, and a lai^e proportion of rock. The buffalo are not 
so abundant as they were yesterday; but there arc still 
antelopes, wolves, geese, pigeons, doves, hawks, ravens, 
crows, larks, and sparrows, though the curlew has dis- 
appeared. 

At the distance of eight miles a lar^e creek falls" in on 
the south [?] side ; seven miles beyond it is another, 30 
yards wide, (/». J46) which seems to issue from three moun- 
tains [Three Buttes or Sweetgrass hills] stretching from east 
to west, in a direction N. 10° W. from its mouth, and which, 



** I c«a 6nd no Urge creek on tbc totith in tnirthiBg like the requirtd poailion, 
■nd ttupcct A lurking error here, which I sm nnabic to corrvct. Text is Itu« to 
th« codex, which hju : " S. So' W. 3o ms. up Maria's river tc the place of oor 
enounpiBcnt on iu N. tide. Passed a large creek an South side with tome 
tljiit>er oil it> valley at 3 ids. also another large creek on N. &iOe at 15 nu. ihit 
la*li&30 yd*, wide," etc. Thih extnct 'a fruui the furmol " courses and dit- 
Uincefi " of to-day, L 106, but I observe that no creek from the it-uth is mentioned 
in the namtive of to-day. L 107, where wc rcAd : " up the N. side of the river 
so miles and encamped, at i; miles we pasted a large creek on N. aide," etc. 
Ib fact, I am not fatiificd with any id entili cations that I can offer, even pro* 
vfaioaally, ihuo far on KtaHa'i nver ; and the dilBcully ol adjuttmcnl with the 
forthett point said to have been reached by Captain Lewis in 1S05 it equally 
gn«t, But the Urge creek from the nartk. reached at IJ miUa of to-day') 
SO mile march, is certainly Willow or Sweetgrus creek, the largest atnukm mak- 
ing sotilh from the Three Duties or SweetgrtiM hills (the Broken mountains of 
the text). Now we know where the party 11. though wc do not see exactly how 
they got there ; and we can confidently »et their camp on the north bank of 
Maria's rircr, live miles above the mouth of Sweetgrass creek (Clark's 1814 map 
dtarli this creek, nameless : see the forked stream making in from Ibc north 
between Uie word " Maria's" and the letur " R."). 
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from their loose, irregular, and ragged appearance, we called 
the Broken mountains. That in the center terminates in a 
conic spire, for which reason we called it Tower mountain." 
After making 20 miles we halted fur the night. 

Juiy 20tk. We continued our route up the river, through 
a country resembling that which we passed yesterday, except 
that the plains are more broken, and the appearances of 
mineral salts, common to the Missouri plains, are more 
abundant than usual ; these arc discerned in all the pools, 
wliich indeed at present contain the only water to be found 
throughout the plains, and are so strongly impregnated as 
to be unfit for any use, except that of the buffalo, which 
seem to prefer it to even the water of the river. The low 
grounds are well timbered, and contain also silk-grass, sand- 
rush, wild liquorice, and sunflowers, the barbs {sic — read 
latter, Lewis L 1 10] of which are now in bloom. Besides the 
geese, ducks, and other birds common to the country, we 
have seen fewer buffalo to-day than yesterday, though elk, 
wolves, and antelopes continue in equal numbers; there is 
also much appearance of beaver, but none of otter. At the 
distance of six miles we passed a creek from the south [?] ; 
18 miles further, one from the north [?], four miles beyond 
which we camped." The river is here 120 yards wide, and 

** Tower motinbun and the Brolccn mountuns were to named, June 5lh, 1805 : 
see Tioie **, p. 349, and note ^, p. y^O. where Lbe»e clermtioiu wer« identilwd w 
die Three Botiet or Sweetgraw hills. 

*■ Lew-U I. 110; " S. &0* W. aS n»». wlih lUe river in iu couwe upwaxJ* to our 
eDcampmenl of thic evening on it's N. siile. river i3o yds. mde and deep . . . 
poued a creek on S. side at 6 ms. also another [aij sx ms. on tlie N. side this 
l»t bos no waler some little limber bed t; ydi. wide." Test and codex aliiie 
rcvene these creekt both %a [o ditlances and direction. I'he required adjust- 
ment i» : At l3 ntiln from cxinp wc passed oppou'tc the inoulh of a (dry) creek 
(rum Uie toulk ; at 6 »iile> (uriher we croucJ a creek from Uie ntvlh ; 4 mile« 
beyond which we camped nn the N. nideof Maiia'i rii-er. having made aS miles, 
Thiiadju&lmcnl W home out by the requirements of to-nvorrow's 15 miles lo the 
fork* : it i« furthrr jn^tibed by the relative positions of the two omIc* charted 
by dark below Balilc river ; and it i* re-juireil by Ihe known geopsphy of Ihc 
region, unlens Ibc maps are wrong. Aisutning iU correctneu, idenliCicattoM are 
easy : t. The creek at " iS " milcn, from the iwnith, without water, it that now 
known a* the Dry Fork of Maria's river ; old Fort Conrni^ was al ilM mouth, where 
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its water is but littie diminished as we ascend. Its general 
course is very straight. From the apparent descent of the 
country to the north and above the Broken mountains, it 
seems probable that the south branch of the Saskashawan 
Kceives some of its waters from these plains", and that one 
of its streams must, in descending from the Rocky moun- 
tains, pass not far from Maria's river, to the northeast of 
the Broken mountains. We slept in peace, without being 
annoyed by mosquitoes, which we have not seen since we 
left the Whitcbcar islands. 

ftUo lli« Whoop-up mil CTOtse«) the river, and where Lhc Canodii &nd Great Falls 
R. R. now cfowev. roinitig south from Milk river, pnst Swectgniis, Rocky Rid|;fl, 
and Rocky Springs, along Mect!dne Rock coul^ This Utter i> : 3. The other 
ciTvIc, from the north, falling in at " 22 " or at 24 miles of this day's journey ; on 
Ibis ll Shelby Juoclion, where the Great Northern Ry. troueii ihe oliier riUruad 
just named, some 10 mile» N,W. or N.N.W, of Old Kort C:oorad. We pitch 
cftmp " four " mile* ahov-e the moulh of thi* last creek or coulee, on the (loith 
bank of the Mnria*! river; thii point heinj; about the »aiiie di>>tnnce below a 
certain Shultz creek which iimkeH in 011 the touth, from Trunk Ridge, and wiil 
be pajwd unnoticed tv-tnurrow. Maria's river ii now running in " bod kjtds," 
•s indicated by the sutement in the text that " the plains ore more broken." 

**A conjecture which, however pUuriblc it teemed then, i* rrfutc^l by the 
(acts OS subMnquently osccrtAincd, for the whole Milk River country inlcrreoe*. 
See note", p. J45. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CAPTAIN lewis' EXPtX)RAT10N OP MARIA's RIVER: CON- 
TINUED — REUNION OF THE EXPEDinON. 

ForktoF Maiu'i river— Tkc Nwth fork Uk«n— C«olunciri;hb<iiid« vulw— ScmmomoI Mafiji*i 
rircf ia tbc Radty nowiuaiiu^Bad ladun sifa— No giBC — Midocurec* «l Po« d« 
Pfkirk luipeelcd to be la th« vkinily— DeMraiutioa lo br«ak cunp, no* ntimri 
Camp UiuppoiaUBnl— ACTDM ccnBiry to • brvick *( M*m'« rivtr—Dawa (hit towud 
ll>» foi fc i— UaircLcome n|kl at ■ pany of ■boni jo Iwliin honcmo— Frirndl; advanco 
of CcpWlB Levis— Eifhl iMdiaat idraiKe and (hake handi— Tbe^ are Minnetano — 
A ooltoqur— Canp intelhcr— Treachery «( Ik* iMdiMM— Auukptcd lokberr— R- FmM* 
kill* OM ladlaD— Capaia Lewu stwou •■otkcf— Tbe pMlr wmt iMines in tkc fif bi— 
Tk«r Buk« » (fi«cc4 ouicfa frvtn Eutle cnek about •• ailca toiratd ike Miwouri— 
TkcT (Jo'r ■V)>1 ^M* Sett«Mit Ord«ay'« Mad S«tkc**I C«m* pa/tie* ctHsiac dow» 
KT«r togciheT.aadaD praoecdwikeir caMp ea ike Miiiocn ol May *gih. iSoi— Thejr 
deaceitd ihe Mtuoari to ihe moaik □( ih« VdlavKcoe (A«gaM rih), vbrmher 'i*^' *<>(« 
Itom Captaia Ctaik. who bad alreadr reached lU« pnM aad would watt [or lhe« kdow— 
They deac«D<l lo Wkiio-caith river— Cnuam ikoou CapuJ n Levii bj laiiuke (tx am tik— 
Tkc party proceed*— Th^ reach ■ eaaap of IMclinn an4 IlaiMock— Th*y lem that Cap- 
tala Clark u below— Are otertiken br Cohei and Co41iat— Tkcr proMed lo Captaia 
Clark'* camp— Reiuuoa o[ ike Eipcdiiitui m ihe Minaori, Angni ixk, iBo6k 

>||WONDAY. July 2i5t, 1806. At sunrise we proceeded 
*'■•' along the northern side o( the river for a short dis- 
tance, when finding the ravines too steep, wc crossed to the 
south; but after continuing for three miles, returned to the 
north, and took our course through the plains, at some dis- 
tance from the river. After making 15 miles, wc came to 
the forks of the river, the largest branch of which bears S. 
75' W. [about 30 miles] to the mountains, while the course 
of the other is N. 40' W. Wc halted for dinner; and 
believing, on examination, that the northern branch came 
from the mountains and would probably lead us to the most 
northern extent of Maria's ri- (/. J4S) ver. wc proceeded, 
though at a distance over the plains, till we struck it eight 
miles from the function. This river [i, a. the North fork, 
now called Cut-bank river] is about 30 yards wide ; the water 
clear, but shallow and unfit for navigation. It is closely 
confined between cliffs of freestone ; the adjacent country is 




NORTH OR CUT-BANK FORK OF MARIA S RIVER. 



broken and poor. We crossed to the south side and pro- 
ceeded [up this fork N. 25'' W.j for five miles, till we 
camped ' under a cVifi, where, not seeing any timber, we 
made a fire of bufTato-dung, and passed the night. 

Jufy 22d. We went on [up the west side of Cut-bank 
river] ; but as the ground was now steep and unequal, and 
the horses' feet were very sore, we were obliged to proceed 
slowly. The river is still confined by freestone cliffs, till at 
seven miles [N. 30° W. from camp] the country opens, is 
less covered with gravel, and has some bottoms, though 
destitute of timber or underbrush. The river here makes a 
considerable bend to the northwest, so that we crossed the 
plains [S. 80" W.] for 1 1 miles, when wc again crossed the 
river [from south to north]. Here wc halted for dinner; 
and having no wood, made a fire of the dung of bulTalo, with 
which we cooked the last of our meat, except a piece of 
spoiled buffalo. Our course [N. 80* W.] then lay across a 
level, beautiful plain, with wide bottoms near the hank of the 
river. The banks arc three or four feet high, but arc not 
overflowed. After [thus] crossing for ten miles a bend of 

'Lcwii L 113 : "S. 60° W. 15 im. with Ihe river ugnvutli. it forki at the 
cxlreniily of iliin cout^c and the main or Southern branch bean S. 75° W. about 
30 mt. Id the mountains. N. 40* W. 6 va%. up the North branch. 30 yds. wide 
confined closely betureen dUt» of rocks, shallow rapid and not mtvigablc. N. 
as" W. 7 ms. slill with the N. fork upwards, wc struck the hrcr [t. e. ihb N. 
fork, CtU-bank river] at 3 miles from ihc Commcnccincnt of this Course, passed 
(crmaed] it and cnntinuct on it's South mHc." This is highly xati<.factor7 lor 
dbtanccf. and serves aUo to strenj^hen the posittont 1 have ajui^ed for yesMr- 
day and the day before tlial. The two forks of Maria'i river are iiow known M 
Cut-bank river, the northern fork, and Two Medicine I-odgc river, the suuthem 
fork, the laiter being the main sireani. On striklni; thnc fMkt, Captain Lcvts 
has reached the S.E. comer of the prewsnt Blackfooi Indian Reserratioo, one 
boundary of which meanders Cnt-bank river norihn-ard, while another bonndorr 
miu up Dircb creek — which latter is Ihe Battle creek of L. and C. as we shall 
presently we. CJiptflin Lewis follows up Cut-bonk rircr 13 miles, and thus to 
a point somewhat be)'ond the iiioulh of Snake creek frnin Ihe e*xt, where the 
Cn. N. Ry. crones. This Cut-bank doasiae is scheduled as 3; miles west of 
Shelby Junction by rail — in very dose agreement wtlh ihe L. and C estimate 
of 23 miles by the river from camp lo^ay. A little below the forks there is or 
was a plue on the rlrer called Abbott 
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THE NOKTTIERNMOST STATION REACHED. 



the river toward the south, we saw, for the first time during 
the day, a clump of cottonwood trees in an extensive bot- 
tom ; and [having recrossed the river from its north to its 
south side] halted there for the nigiit.' 

This place is about ten miles below the foot of the Rocky 
mountains ; and being now able to trace distinctly that the 
point at which the river issued from those mountains was to 
the south of west, we concluded that we had reached its 
most northern point ; and as we have ceased to hope that 
any branches of Maria's river extend as far north as the 
50th degree of latitude, we deemed it useless to proceed 
further, and rely chiefly on Milk and White^arth rivers (or 
the desired boundary. We therefore determined to remain 
here two days, for the purpose of making the necessary 
observations and resting our horses. 

{p, J4q) July 2id. Drewyer was sent to examine the 
bearings of the river, till its entrance into the mountains, 

* To sppreciaic t>ie bnickeu in the text, cominre Lewb L 114, u fullvws : 
" V. 30" W. 7 nw. with ihc river upwards. . . S. 80* W. 10 ms, ihrough the 
plains, the river nuking & considerable bend lo the wri([ht or N.W. S. 75" W. 
1 1 Ru. through the plains on the X. ^ide nf the river which here made a consider- 
able bend to the left or *oulh. we paued the river to il'fe N. tide at one mile 
from Ihe (.om men cement of this counc and a^aio recrasKd it at the extremity of 
lliii cattrkc and enounped. on il* S. mLde." That ii to uy, the joutney began and 
encird on the uiine (tauth) side of the river, which wiu tvricc cro&bcd in the coim« 
of the 39 miles made to-day. Camp Pi^appoinlment is easy to locate, ihougb it 
is not in the iniTnediaie vicinity of any named place. It 'm on the S. tide of Cut- 
bank river, a little west of the Riplin£er road to Fort McLcod, and bat little 
short of long. 113" W. The nearest named point is Ittackfoot, a station on the 
Grt. N'. Ry,, some eight or ten miles southward, on Willow creek. The lolitude 
is approximately iiS" 40' N. — the norlhcnimo^t position ever reached by the 
Expedition — and thus about cant of tite Rocky Mountain poues severally called 
Ftatlvad, Ounnigfat, and Cut-hank I'aw ; the true Maria'i Vka, thrmigh which 
the railroad goes, being considerably further rautli.. The streams next noiUiof the 
present station are some heads of Milk river, and north of thcM!, Uiuugh still soalli 
of 4g*. are St. Mary's and Belly rivers, tributary to the Saskatchewan. Camp 
Disappoinlincnt is alio about in (he center of the present EUackfwil Reservation. 
Examine the ponliun marked on Clark's map, where Ihe two terminal forkt of 
Maria's river are N. and S. forks of Ciit.bank river, next below is Willow cmk, 
and next below this, on the same side, is Ihe true Maria's river, coming from 
Maria's pass, through K'hich the railruad now goes. 
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which he found to be at the distance of ten miles, in a direc- 
tion S. 50* W. He had seen also the remains of a camp of 
1 1 leathern lodges, recently abandoned, which induced us 
to suppose that the Minnetarees of Fort dc Prairie arc 
somewhere in this neighborhood — a suspicion which was 
confirmed by the return of the hunters, who had seen no 
game of any kind. As these Indians have probably fol- 
lowed the buffalo toward the main branch of Maria's river, 
we shall not strike it [this game] above the north branch. 

The course of the mountains continues from southeast to 
northwest; in which last direction from us the front range 
appears to terminate abruptly at the distance of 35 miles. 
Those which are to the southwest and more distinctly in 
view, arc of an irregular form, composed chiefly of clay, 
with a very small mixture of rock, without timber; and 
though low are yet partially covered with snow to their 
bases. The river itself has nearly doubled the volume of 
water which it possessed when wc first saw it below, a circum- 
stance to be ascribed, no doubt, to the great evaporation and 
absorption of the water in its passage through these open 
plains. The rock in this neighborhood is of a white color 
and a fine grit, and lies in horizontal strata in the blul^s of 
the river. We attempted to take some fish, but could pro- 
cure only a single trout. We had, therefore, nothing to eat 
except the grease which we pressed from our tainted meat 
and [with which wc] formed a mush of cows, reserving one 
meal more of the same kind for to-morrow. We have seen 
near this place a number of the whistling-squirrel [^Sprr- 
mophiius coitimbianus f^ common in the country watered by 
the Columbia, but which we observed here for the first time 
in the plains of the Missouri. The cottonwood of this place 
is similar to that of the Columbia. Our observations this 
evening were prevented by clouds. The weather was clear 
(or a short time in the morning, 

iP'35o)/uiy 24/A, but the sky soon clouded over, and it 
rained during the rest of the day. We were therefore 
obliged to remain one day longer for the purpose of com. 



lOCjS CAMP DIS-^PPOINTMENT NAMED AND LEFT. 

plcting our observations. Our situation now became 
unpleasant from the rain, the coldness of the air, and the 
total absence of game; for the hunters could find nothing 
of a lar^e kind, and we were obliged to subsist on a few 
pigeons and a kettle of mush made of the remainder of our 
bread of cows. This supplied us with one more meal in the 
morning, 

/it/j' 2'jih, when, finding that the cold and rainy weather 
would still detain us here, two of the men were dispatched 
to hunt. They returned in the evening with a fine buck, on 
which we fared sumptuously. In their excursion they had 
gone [southward] as far as the main branch of Maria's river, 
at the distance of ten miles, through an open extensive 
valley, in which were scattered a great number of lodges 
lately evacuated. 

July 26//t. The weather was still cloudy, so that no 
observation could be made ; and what added to our disap- 
pointmenl. Captain Lewis' chronometer stopped yesterday 
from some unknown cause, though when set in motion again 
it went as usual. \Vc now despaired of taking the longitude 
of this place ; and as our staying any longer might endanger 
our return to the United States during the present season, 
we therefore waited till nine o'clock, in hopes of a change of 
weather; but seeing no prospect of that kind, we mounted 
our horses, and leaving with reluctance our position, which 
we now named Camp Disappointment, directed our course 
across the open plains, In a direction nearly southeast.* At 

■ We mutt follow Lewift I. 1 1 S cnrefally, if we are to find where the fight look 
place. "I look my rout through the oprn pl*in« S.E, s mn. pacing a miuII 
creek at 2 ms. . . when I changed my direction to S. 75* E. for 7 "n^- furthw 
ind struck a principal bnuich of Maria's river 65 yds. wide, not very deep, 1 
passed this stream to it's south cidc and continued down it 2 nu. on th« latt 
mentioned courw. when another bnuich of nearly the same dignity formed a 
junction with it, coming from tlic S.VV. ... I paned the S. branch jitnl above 
it'll junction, add continued down the river which mm a little N. oC E. i m. and 
halted to dine." Captain Lew'a thus couies down nearly with the Kiplingcr 
load sJready mentioned; he soon crocws Willow creek, a small tributary of 
Cul-baok river from the S. W.. whose mouth be had not noticed in going up that 
ri%'er. as he was then on the N. side of it ; he next croucs the liuc of the Grt. 



THE ROUTE TO SOUTH FORK OF MARIA'S RIVER. IO97 

12 miles' distance [having crossed Willow crcck at two miles 
from camp] we reached [Two Medicine Lodge river] a 
branch of Maria's river, about 65 yards wide, which wc 
crossed, and continued along its southern side for two miles, 
where it is joined by another branch [Badger river], nearly 
equal in size from the southwest, and far more clear than the 
north branch, which is turbid, though the beds of both arc 
composed of pebbles. We now decided on pursuing this 
river [resulting from the confluence of Badger with Two Med- 
icine Lodge] to its junction with (./>.JSf) that [North] fork 
of Maria's river which we had ascended, then cross the 
country obliquely to Tansy [Teton] river, and descend that 
stream to its confluence with Maria's river. We tliereforc 
crossed and descended the river; and at one mile below the 
junction, halted to let the horses graze in a fertile bottom, in 
which were some Indian lodges that appeared to have been 
inhabited during the past winter. Wc here discern more 
timber than the country in general possesses; for, besides 
an undergrowth of rose, honeysuckle, and redberry bushes, 
and a small quantity of willow timber, the three species of 
Cottonwood, the narrow-leaved, the broad-leaved, and the 
species known to the Columbia, though here seen for the 
first time on the Missouri, are all united at this place. 
Game appears in greater abundance. Wc saw a few ante- 
lopes and wolves, and killed a buck, besides which we saw 
also two of the small burro wing-foxes {^Vuifies vr/ox] of the 
plains, about the size of the common domestic cat, and of 
a reddish-brown color, except the [tip of the] tail, which is 
black. 



N. Ry. St « point in the ridniljr of CatIow station, lis miles E. of BWkfoot 
lUtion ; he then reaches Twn Medicine \.titlge river, which h the main fork of 
Mvia'«, at or near a point where a Misrion wm initabliahed : cmsset thi* river 
hen and foltetps down it* S. bank to the confluence of Badj^r Htct, a short 
(lisunce up which was a trading-pott and it now th« BUckfoot Indian Aj^cy 
or Plegan P. C: cTos.ses Badger river at its month, and continues down ibc 
now united streamc, which constitute the main or South fork of ftfarit't river. 
pasMd goinf; up on the sist. After dinner he witl proceed three miles further 
down thu utrcam, va its south side, and there encounter the hostile*. 
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THE MEETING WITH HOSTILE INDIANS. 



At the distance of three miles we ascended the hilts close 
to the river-side, while Drewyer pursued the valley of the 
river on the opposite side. But scarcely had Captain Lewis 
reached the high plain when he saw, about a mile on his 
left, a collection of about 30 horses. He immediately halted, 
and by the aid of his spy-glass discovered that onc-haU of 
the horses were saddled, and that on the eminence above the 
horses several Indians were looking down toward the river, 
probably at Drewyer. This was a most unwelcome sight. 
Their probable numbers rendered any contest with them of 
doubtful issue ; to attempt to escape would only invite pur- 
suit, and our horses were so bad that wc must certainly be 
overtaken; besides which, Drewyer could not yet be aware 
that the Indians were near, and if we ran he would most prob- 
ably be sacrificed. Wc therefore determined to make the 
most of our situation, and advance toward them in a friendly 
manner. The flag which we had brought in case of any such 
accident was therefore displayed, and wccon-(/. jjj) tinucd 
slowly our march toward them. Their whole attention was 
so engaged by Drewyer that they did not immediately dis- 
cover us. As soon as they did see us, they appeared to be 
much alarmed and ran about in confusion; some of them 
came down the hill and drove their horses within gunshot of 
the eminence, to which they then returned, as if to await 
our arrival. WTicn wc came within a quarter of a mile, one 
of the Indians mounted and rode at full speed to receive us ; 
but when within a hundred paces of us, he halted. Captain 
Lewis, who had alighted to receive him, held out his hand and 
beckoned to him to approach ; he only looked at us for some 
time, and then, without saying a word, returned to his com- 
panions with as much haste as he had advanced. The whole 
party now descended the hill and rode toward us. As yet 
we saw only eight, but presumed that there must be more 
behind us, as there were several horses saddled.' We how- 

* That did not D«c«wvily follow. Thn« tndiatn* wcic b htmting-parly, with 
spore ponict to enchan^ (ur thoM already ridden when about lo nin bulTiOo. 
just u an Enelishnuin wouIJ ride his hack to tb« meet and then mount his 
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ever advanced, and Captain Lewis now told his two men 
that he believed these were the Minnetarees of Fort de 
Prairie, who, from their irfamous character, would in all 
probability attempt to rob us; but being determined to 
die rather than lose his papers and instruments, he intended 
to resist to the last extremity, and advised them to do the 
same, and to be on the alert should there be any disposition 
to attack us. When the two parties came within a hundred 
yards of each other, all the Indians, except one, halted. 
Captain Lewis therefore ordered hi? two men to halt while 
he advanced, and after shaking hands with the Indian, went 
on and did the same with the others in the rear, while the 
Indian himself shook hands with the two men. They all now 
came up; and after alighting, the Indians asked to smoke 
with us. Captain Lewis, who was very anxious for Drew- 
yer's safety, told them that the man who had gone down the 
river had the pipe, and requested that as they had seen him, 
one of them would accompany R. Fields, to bring him 
back. To this they assented, and Fields went with a young 
man in search of Drewyer. 

Captain Lewis now asked them by signs {p.JSj) if they 
Mrere the Minnetarees of the North, and was sorry to learn 
by their answer that his suspicion was too true. He 
then inquired if there was any chief among them. They 
pointed out three ; but though he did not believe them, yet 
it w.is thought best to please them, and he therefore gave 
to one a flag, to another a medal, and to a third a handker- 
chief. They appeared to be well satisfied with these pre* 
cnts, and now recovered from the agitation into which our 
first interview had thrown them ; for they were really more 
alarmed than ourselves at the meeting. In our turn, how- 
ever, we became equally satisfied on finding that they were 

bonier. Not far frooi this very spot, a party of which I was a member came as 
■nexpectedly up<H) jiiM such an oattit of riegans. who. when thejr had Mtufied 
their curiosity nt our approach, mouolcd their Icil hones and Hcrt soon scouriog 
th« plain (or buffalo. If there had been auy more Indians than the eight Cap- 
tain IjCwi* dcvctied, they would have b«en na band before next monting, and 
his whole party might have been cut off. 
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THE INDIANS ACCOUNT OF TT[EM5ELVES. 



not joined by any more of their companions ; for we consider 
ourselves quite a match for eight Indians, particularly as 
these have but two guns, the rest being armed with only eye- 
dogs [or eye-daggs, Lewis L 127 — a sort of war-hatchet] and 
bows and arrows. As it was growing late Captain Lewis 
proposed that they should camp together near the river ; 
for he was glad to sec them and had a great deal to say to 
them. They assented ; and being soon joined by Drewyer, 
we proceeded toward the river, and after descending a very 
steep bluff, 250 feet high, camped in a small bottom.' 

Here the Indians formed a large semicircular tent of 
dressed buffalo-skins, in which the two parties assembled ; 
and by the means of Drewyer, the evening was spent in 
conversation with the Indians. They informed us that they 
were a part of a large band which at present were camped 
on the main branch of Maria's river, near the foot of the 
Rocky mountains, at the distance of a day and a halfs 
journey from this place. Another large band were hunting 
buffalo near the Broken mountains, from which they would 
proceed in a few days to the north of Maria's river. With 
the first of these there was a white man. They added that 
from this place to the establishment on the Saskashawan at 
which they trade is only six days' easy march — that is, such 
a day's journey as can be made with their women and chil- 
dren ; so that we computed the distance at 1 $0 miles. There 

' Lewis L las : " we decended k very tteep blud abrrul 350 fwt hijjh to the 
river where there wu a §mal] bottom of nearly 5j a mile in Iei)|;tli and about 
250 ynrrfs wide in the widest part, the rivet washed the bluffs halh above and 
below us and through it's coune in (hit part i« very de«p ; the bluffs ore so sleep 
that there are but few places where they tovlA be atccnded. and are broken ta 
several place* by deep nitchea which cxicnd back from Ihc river several hundred 
yards, their liluffi being >o deep that it ii iinpouiblc to aaccnd (hem ; in this 
botlom there stand tree [ihree] Military treei near one of which the Indiana 
formed Q large liraicircular camp oT dressed buflaloe skins and invited us to par- 
take of their shelter which Prewyer and tnyulf accepted and the Fieldses lay 
near the lire in front." These topographical details lii the spot absolutely, 
when taken in cunnectLcin with the brooder geographif^l features already given. 
I do not think that the actual scene of the CooQici has ever before been deter- 
mined. 




CAPTAIN LEWIS* PEACEABLE OVERTURES, I lOl 

they carry the skins of wolves and (/. JS4) beavers, to ex- 
change for guns, ammunition, blankets, spirituous liquors, 
and other articles of Indian traffic. Captain Lewis in turn 
informed them that he had come from a great distance up 
the Large river which runs toward the rising sun ; that he 
had been as far as the great lake where the sun sets; that 
he had seen many nations, the greater part of whom were at 
war with each other, but by his mediation were restored to 
peace ; that all had been invited to come and trade with him 
west of the mountains ; that he was now on his way home, 
but had left his companions at the faJls, and come in search 
of the Minnetarees, in hopes of inducing them to live at 
peace with their neighbors, and to visit the trading-houses 
which would be formed at the entrance of Maria's river. 
They said that they were anxious to be at peace with the 
Tushcpaws ; but those people had lately killed a number of 
their relations, as they proved by showing several of the 
party who had their hair cut as a sign of mourning. They 
were equally willing, they added, to come down and trade 
with us. Captain Lewis therefore proposed that they should 
send some of their young men to invite all their band to 
meet us at the mouth of Maria's river, the rest of the party 
to go with us to that place, where he hoped to find his men ; 
offering them ten horses and some tobacco in case they 
would accompany us. To this they made no reply. Find- 
ing them very fond of the pipe, Captain Lewis, who was 
desirous of keeping a constant watch during the night, 
smoked with them until a late hour.' As soon as they 
were all asleep, he woke R. Fields, and ordering him to 
rouse us all in case any Indians left the camp, as they 
would probably attempt to steal our horses, he lay down by 
the side of Drcwycr in the tent with all the Indians, while 
the Fields were stretched near the fire at the mouth of it. 

' Lewii L 124 : " I plj-cd Ihcm n-ith [he pipe until lite at night. , . I WoJt 
the fim ntch lo-night and «et up itnlill half after eleven ; the indiaiu by this 
time were all wicrp for (cigned to he 7]. I roused tip R. Field* and laid down 
mjnelf; ... I fell into a |>rofound deep." 
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FIRST BLOOD FOR REUBEN FIELDS. 



Sunday. July 2jth. At sunrise, the Indians got up and 
crowded around the fire near which J. Fields, who was 
then on watch, had carelessly left his rifle, near the head 
of his brother, who was still i^p. JJJ) asleep. One of the 
Indians slipped behind htm, and, unpercetved, took his 
brother's and his own rifle, while at the same time two 
others seized those of Drewyer and Captain Lewis. As 
soon as Fields turned, he saw the Indian running off with 
the rifles ; instantly calling his brother, they pursued him 
for 50 or 60 yards; just as they overtook him, in the 
scuffle for the rifles R. Fields stabbed htm through the 
heart with his knife. The Indian ran about fifteen steps 
and fell dead. They now ran back with their rifles to the 
camp. The moment the fellow touched his gun. Drewyer, 
who was awake, jumped up and wrested it from him. The 
noise awoke Captain Lewis,' who instantly started from the 
ground and reached for his gun ; but finding it gone, drew 
a pistol from his belt, and turning saw the I ndian running off 
with it. He followed him and ordered him to lay it down, 
which be did just as the two Fields came up, and were 
taking aim to shoot him ; when Captain Lewis ordered 

'The accuuDi of Uic sad Affair ia %o dose tu th« coclet that then is litttc to 
add, bat 1 give on extract in CaptJiin IxwW wonU, L 135 : " Dnrwy«r who wu 
awake uw the tntiian take hoUl of hU gaa and instantly jumiwd up Bml sbed 
bet aad rented her frotu him but the indian still rrtained his poach, his jump- 
ing up and crying damn you let go my gun awakened mc 1 jumped up and atkdd 
what was the matter which I quifkly learned when I uw diewyer in a scuffle 
with the Indian fur his gun, I reacheH to sciic my gun but found her gone, I 
then drew a pistol from my holster and icnviof myadf about law the indian 
making off with my gun I nn at him with mj patrA and bid him lay down my 
gun which he was in the act of doing when the FivMiirf rcimiKd and drew up 
iheii guns to thoot him which I forbid. . . as boom as they found ui all iu the 
poiM»ion of our arnu they ran and imleivored to drive off all the borecs I noir 
lloDowed to the men and told them to tin on them if they attempted to drive off 
our horitt. they accordingly punned the main parly who were driving the 
horiea up the river and 1 punnucd the man who had taken my gun who with 
anothet was driving of! a part of the hones which were to tlie left of the carap^ 
I pursued ihem u> closely tlial tfiey could not ukc twelve of their own borte* 
but continued 10 drive one of mine wiiJi some others: al the diiitance of jexi 
paces they entered one of those steep nitchcs in the bluR u-ilh the honei before 
than being nearly out of breath I could ponue no further, 1 called to them aa I 
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ihem not to Arc, a.s the Indian did not appear to intend 
any mischief. He dropped the yun and was going slowly off 
when Drewyer came out and asked permission to kill him ; 
but this Captain Lewis forbade, as he had not yet attempted 
to shoot us. But finding that the Indians were now endeav- 
oring to drive off all the horses, he ordered [all] three of us to 
follow the main party, who were chasing the liorscs up the 
river, and fire instantly upon the thieves; while he, without 
taking time to run for his shot-pouch, pursued the fellow 
who had stolen his gun and another Indian, who were 
driving away the horses on the left of the camp. He 
pressed them so closely that they left twelve of their horses, 
but continued to drive off one of our own. At the distance 
of 300 paces they entered a steep niche in the river-bluffs, 
when Captain I-ewis, being too much out of breath to pur- 
sue them any further, called out, as he had done several 
times before, that unless they gave up the horse he would 
shoot them. As he raised his gun one of the Indians 
jumped behind a rock and spoke to the other, who stopped 
(fi.Jj6) at the distance of thirty paces. Captain Lewis shot 
him in the belly. He fell on his knees and right elbow; 

hocl done several liin» bcfure that I woulcE ifaooi them if tlicjr did nut g\re me 
my hnne and raised my gun, one of ihem jumpcii b«hini-! a rock and upoke to the 
Other who turnMl arround aiid Moped at the distance of 30 Uept from luc aud I 
shot him throii);h the belly, be fell to hii kneex and od his Wright elbow from 
which position he pardy raised himMilf up and lircd at mc, and turning himself 
about crawled In behind irock which waft a few feel from him. heovcrUiot tne, 
being bcarheorled I felt the wind of hiv bullet very distinctly, no! having my 
sholpouch I couUl not reload my piece and aa there were tiro of ihcm behind 
goodthelten frum me I did not think it prudent to nuh on ihetn with tny piMoI 
wbidi had I dischan^cd 1 had not the means of reloading unlill I reached camp ; 
I ihcKfora returned leaatuely towards camp.** 

The picture of "Captain Lewis shooting an Indian," which illustrates the 
tflair in the Phila. eda. of Gass" Journal, gives him lire men to four Indiana : 
he had but three to eight Indians. In hi« pcnonal encounter lie wax alone, 
with two Indians against him : " the h'ieldies told me that three [two] of the In- 
dians whom they psraued swam the river one of them on my hon«. and that two 
Others BEcended the hill and escaped from them with a pan of their hones, two I 
bad pursued into the niteh on* lay dnd near camp and the eighth we could not 
accoant for but nippooe that he ran oS eviy in the contest," Lewis L ixS. 
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but raising himself a little, fired and then crawled behind a 
rock. The shot had nearly been fatal, for Captain Lewis, 
who was bareheaded, felt the wind af the ball very distinctly. 
Not having his shot-pouch, he could not reload his ride ; and 
having only a single load for his pistol, he thought it most 
prudent not to attack the Indians, and therefore retired 
slowly to the camp. He w-as met by Drewycr, who, hearing 
the report of the guns, had come to his assistance, leaving 
the Fields to pursue the Indians. Captain Lewis ordered 
him to call out to them to desist from the pursuit, as we 
could take the horses of the Indians in place of our own ; 
but they were at too great a distance to hear him. He 
therefore returned to the camp ; and whilst he was saddling 
the horses, the Fields returned with four of our own, having 
followed the Indians until two of them swam the river 
and two others ascended the hills, so that the horses became 
dispersed. 

We, however, were rather gainers by this contest, for we 
took four of the Indian horses, and lost only one of our own. 
Besides which, we found in the camp four shields, two bows 
with quivers, and one of the guns, which we took with us, 
as also the flag which we had presented to the Indians, but 
left the medal round the neck of the dead man, in order 
that they might be informed who wc were. The rest of their 
baggage, except some buffalo-meat, we left ; ' and as there 
was no time to be lost, wc mounted our horses, and after 
ascending the river-hills, took our course through the beau- 
tiful level plains, in a. direction a little to the south of east. 
Wc IkkI no doubt but that we should be immediately pur- 
sued by a much larger party, and tliat as soon as intelligence 
was given to the band near the Broken mountains, they 
would hasten to the mouth of Maria's river to intercept us. 

'In ashes. " While the meu were preparing the horses I put four tlieilds 
and two bows anil quiv«r* of arrows which had been left on the fire, with 
aundiy olhci nrticlw ; Ihcy left all their baggage «t our merer, they had but 
Iwo guns and one of them the/ left the othcn were armed with hows and 
orrowk and cyedaggs. the gun wc look wilh u«, I al»o retook Uic flAQ;.but 
left the medal about the neck ai the dead man," Lewis L 127, 



BATTLE RIVER — FORCED MARCH TO THE TETON. 

Wc hoped, however, to be there before them, so as to form 
a junction with our friends. We therefore pushed our 
horses as fast as we possibly could ; fortunately for us, the 
Indian {p-JS?) horses were very good, the plains perfectly 
level, without many stones or ])rickly-pears, and in fine order 
for traveling after the late rains. At eight miles from our 
camp we passed a stream 40 yards wide, to which, from the 
occurrence of the morning, we gave the name of battle 
river.' At three o'clock wc readied Rose [or Tansy] river, 
five miles above where we had formerly " passed It ; and hav- 
ing now come by estimate 63 miles, halted for an hour and 
a half to refresh our horses. Wc then pursued our journey 
17 miles further, when, as night came on, wc killed a buffalo, 
and again stopped for two hours. The sky was now over- 
clouded, but as the moon gave light enough to show us the 

* " Uatlle K." \% the only branch nf Mana't river charted \ij Clerk by name, 
except " Taniey R," ObHrve that the cotli^ion ww not on tMit river, but the 
next above It, and that tliey MrucV Battle river eifcbt miles from the icvne its 
name commemorales. The place tA actiun h intended Co be trproented \/j Ctuk 
St thai point where the dotted trail Is bent into an elbow: for the pnoMipol.SM 
a preceding note. BanLe nt-er is now known a» Dirch river or creek, which for 
tome liutancc formt ihc »ODChen) boundary of ihc [llockfool Indian Reserva- 
tion from Maria'* rircr, near its fork*, toward liic main divide of the Rocky 
monnhrinn, ThiK *trcam wax reached and croeucd bat a ^hort distance above 
io mouth, whence a forced mnrdi wat made straight for tfac Teton. For- 
tunately Captain Lewis and hia men were thoroughty alive to lite dansar of 
their Kituslion, and undentood that their lives depended on putting as many 
milci OS possible behind thetn, in order not to be overtaken and " n-iped out " 
by the lar^ger body of hontlu then in the conntry. who would get word of ih« 
fight in a few houn. They escaped unhurt ; but the affair had far-reaching oon- 
sequences. " In consequettce of ihc death of this man at the bands of Captain 
Lewis, a tiendieroui and Itirking lio»tility was excited la tlic breasts of the Black- 
feel (and it if prrsumcd siill remains), which induced the American Fur Com- 
pany to establish a strong fort, with a force of sixty men, al the mouth of Maria's 
river." Irvins, <tuotcd in the M'Vickar ed. vt L. and C. 1843. 11. p. 974. When 
I was at Fen Benton, in 1874. baring come down from the Milk river region 
sloQK Maria's river, an escort of cavalry was required for the safely of the party, 
and our scoal (George Bnyd)wa» full of bloody stories. Within his own knowl- 
edge were loona of dark deeds that never taw the light of history, and the tnem- 
ory of which baa since perished with the participants. 

'*0n the I7lh inst. Tlie estimate of 63 miles frwn the scene kA action lu the 
point thus indicated Mcaas lo mc very ctg»e. Tbc diuaacc is ceruialy not over- 
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route, we continued through immense herds of buftalo for 
30 miles, and then, almost exiiausted with fatigue, halted at 
two in the morning, 

July 2'ith, to rest ourselves and the horses. At daylight 
we awoke sore and scarcely able to stand ; but as our omii 
lives as well as those of our companions depended on our 
pressing forward, we mounted our horses and set out. The 
men were desirous of crossing the Missouri at Grog spring, 
where Rose river approaches so near the river, and passing 
down the southwest side of it, thus avoiding the country at 
the junction of the two rivers, through which the enemy 
would most probably pursue us. But as this circuitous route 
would consume the whole day, and the Indians might in the 
meantime attack the canoes at the point [/. e., mouth of 
Maria's river], Captain Lewis told his party it was now their 
duly to risk their lives for their friends and companions ; that 
he would proceed immediately to the point to give the alarm 
to the canoes; and if they had not yet arrived he would raft 
the Missouri, and after hiding the baggage, ascend the river 
on foot through the woods till he met them. He told them 
also that it was his determination, in case they were attacked 
in crossing the plains, to tie the bridles of the horses and 
stand together till they either routed their enemies, or sold 
their lives as dearly as possible. 

To this they all assented, (/. JJ<?) and we therefore con- 

>t«lcd i(, a* 1 judge, they ulruclc ihe Teton lomcwlierc in the vicinity of Pertyw 
but^. The coOex Miy> that nCter the hntt they fultowed down Roue river in the 
bottoms, but finding it incnnvetiient to crou and recrow the slream »o often tu 
they were obti^fd lo, they Iffl the boUoms an>i] sscvndcd the hills on the S.W. 
si^e. The 17 additional miles tlius made vhould put ilieiu tomewherc in ih« 
vicinity of Vallcux : And 20 more by moonlight woulil bring thein near Fort 
BentOEi. On resuming the march In th« morning and before reaching Grog 
spring, at the nnrmw iiithmut of the Cntcon dn Net, the men proposed to put 
the Miuouri between ihem&elvcs and the hostile* before approaching the month 
of Maria's river. The iiuiistence of Captain Lewis wai, that (he party should 
procec'l direct 10 that point — lb« " point " of to-morrow lexi. left unspecilied, 
being the mouth of Maria's river — to which the men who were coming down the 
MiMouri in the cinoc^ had been ordered to proceed uid tfa«t« swait Captain 
Lewis' return from hi* rccunnoiMancc. 




SERGEANTS ORDWAV AND GASS HAILED. I IO7 

tinucd our route 10 the eastward, till at the distance of 
twelve miles we came near the Missouri, when wc heard a 
noise which seemed like the report of a gun. We therefore 
quickened our pace for eight miles further, and about five 
miles from Grog spring heard distinctly the noise of several 
rifles from the river. Wc hurried to the bank, and saw with 
exquisite satisfaction our friends" coming down the river. 
They landed to greet us, and after turning our horses loose 
we embarked with our baggage, and went down to the spot 
where we had made a deposit. This, after rcconnoitcring 
the adjacent country, we opened; but, unfortunately, the 
cache had caved in, and most of the articles were injured. 
Wc took whatever was still worth preserving, and immcdi- 
alely proceeded to the point, where wc found our deposits 
in good order. 

By singular good fortune we were here joined by Sergeant 
Gass" and Willard from the falls, who had been ordered to 
bring the horses here to assist in collecting meat for the 
voyage, as it had been calculated that the canoes would reach 
this place much sooner than Captain Lewis' party. After a 
very heavy shower of rain and hail, attended with violent 

" ScTECuil Ordwnjr'c p*>rlT> wl>'> had left Captain Clark ml tlie Three Fork* of 
lh« Missouri, to which ihey h&d cnme down the JcfTenon, and nangalod (h« 
Mbaotui lo the Gnat Falli, made the ponoKe there, aod w«re now just in the 
nick o( time to reinforce Captain Lcwix. The latter says, L 130 : '* On airiring 
■t tlw bank of the river we had the unspeakable satisfaction to sec our canoes 
eofliinc down. Wc hurried down from the bluft on which wc wct« and joined 
them ttHped our honca and gave them a final discharge imbarking without 
lost of tintc wilh our bagf^ace. I now learned tliat Ihey had brought all Ihinfra 
nfe, having ftulained no lou nor met with any accident of importance. Wiier 
had cat hie lej; badly with a knife, and wa* unable in consequence to work. 
We decendH the river opp«^iic lo our pnndpa] ca*h [cache] which we proceeded 
to open alt«r reconnoitering the adjacent country." 

'* Gaa' Journal givea fully the movements of his own aad Sergeant Onlway'a 
party. The latter joined him on the iQlh, consisting of Ordway and nine men, 
who had come from Captain Clark's party down the Mitaouri from the Three 
Forks in the canocv The whole were occupied with the portage of the (>icat 
Falls till the syih, when mod of them started down the Missouri in the canoes, 
and G*" and WilUtd set out overland for the moulti of Maria's river. They 
proceeded about ao miles throuj^ the plaias, and there atruck Tansy or 
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thunder and lightning, we left the point, and giving a final 
dischai^e to our horses, went over to the island where we 
had left our red periogue, which, however, we found so much 
decayed that wc had no means of repairing her. We there- 
fore took all the iron work out of her, proceeded down the 
river 15 miles, and camped near some cottonwood trees, one 
of which was of the narrow-leaved species, and the first of 
that species we had remarked as we ascended the river. 

Sergeant Ordway's party, which had left the mouth of 
Madison river on the 13th, had descended in safety to the 
White Bear islands, where they arrived on the 19th, and 
after collecting the baggage, left the falls on the 27th in the 
white periogue and five canoes; while Sergeant Gass and 
Willard set out at the same time by land with the horses, 
and thus fortunately all met together. 

^P'359)J^h 29M. A violent storm of rain and hail came 
on last night ; and as we had no means of making a shelter 
we lay in the rain, and during the whole day continued so 
exposed. The two small canoes" were sent ahead in order 
to hunt elk and buffalo, which are in immense quantities, so 
as to provide shelter as well as food for the party. We then 

Rds« rivn-, down which ibey paued for ten miles &nd cvnped. " In our wiy 
we klUed a buffulo and a |roai [iintGlop«]. The wolves in pocks occasionally 
bunt these gosu. which vc too swift \a be run down and taken by & single waif. 
The wolves having lixcd upon their inlendcd prey and ta.ken their Motions, a 
port of the pack commence the chace. and running it in a circle are at certain 
intervals relieved by others. In \X\m, inaniici they arc able to run a ([oat down. 
At the Falli, where the wolvea ate plenty, I had an opportunity of *cdng one of 
tbc»e hunts,'" Gaia, p. Z44. '''July 38M. The morning wuAne and pleasant, and 
at an early hour we pi^oceedcd down the rivwr. In our way we killed six goats 
or antelopes and seven buffaloes; and about one o'clock come to the point at the 
mouth of Maria*!! river, where we luct Willi the poriy who had cotnc down from 
the falls by water, and who had just arri>'ed; and also unexpectedly with Captain 
Lewis and the three men who had gone with htm. They hod joined the party 
dcaccnding the river lhi> fnrenuun. after riding 1 3ci miles dnce yesterday morning, 
when they had a fkirmish mth a party of the Piairia GnMsveiitm or Bigbellied 
Indiana who inhabit the plaint up Maria's, river," Gass, pp. 3j4, 345. 

'* The hunters in these canoes were llie brothers Fields, Colter, and Collins. 
Camp of May 3gth was " on the north, thTec-quarteis of a mile above Slaughter 
river," for which and the Natural Walls see pp. 33$, 338. atid notes there. 
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proceeded very rapidly with the aid of a strong current, and 
after passing, at one o'clock, the Natural Walls, camped late 
in the evening at our former camp of the 29th of May, 1805. 
The river h now as high as it has been during the present 
season, and every little rivulet discharges torrents of water, 
which bring down such quantities of mud and sand that wc 
can scarcely drink the water of the Missouri. The buffalo 
continue to be very numerous, but the elk are few. The 
bighorns," however, arc in great numbers along the steep 
cliffs of the river, and being now in fine order, their flesh 
is extremely tender, delicate, and well-flavored, resembling 
in color and flavor mutton, though it is not so strong. The 
brown curlew [JVumenius iongirostris'] has disappeared, and 
has probably gone to some other climate after rearing its 
young in these plains. 

Juiy lOlh. The rain still prevented us from stopping to 
dry our baggage ; we therefore proceeded with a strong cur- 
rent which, joined to our oars, enabled us to advance at the 
rate of seven miles an hour. We went ashore several times 
for the purpose of hunting, and procured several bighorns, 
two buffalo," a beaver, an elk, and a female brown bear, 
whose talons were 6j^ inches in length. In the evening we 
camped on an island two miles above Goodrich's island [see 
note'*, p. 326]; and early tn the morning, 

Juijr i\si, continued our route in the rain, passing, during 
the greater part of the day, through high pine hiils, suc- 
ceeded by low grounds abounding in timber and game. 
The buffalo are scarce, but we procured 15 elk, 14 deer, 
2 bighorns, and a beaver. The elk are in fine order, 



'* Ci&st, p. 346, note* si this dAtcthftfCapUin Lewis htd four of these animali 
■keletunuetl, lo Uke with him to tlic scat of govcrameDt of the United States." 

I* While puung down this port of the Miuouri in I87-I. the Norihcni Boun* 
dary Sarvcjr, to which t was Atuched as surgeon and naturalist, found the 
boflala and bif^hon» iiiU very abundant. ThebuSalo were craosinc the river, 
and their alarm at our flotiUa of nix Mackinaw boats sweeping down the fiver 
gave rise lo a n:nnarkable socnc at a point where the bonki were prceipitoos. 
Wc have ail heard of the slaughter of buffalo by being lu^d over a precipice, 
but I fancy that the suicide ol buffalo by their trying to climb cliffs too 
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particularly the males, who now herd together in {fi.jdo) 
small parties. Thuir horns have reached their full growth, 
but ill [still] retain the velvet or skin which covers them. 
Through the bottoms arc scattered a number of lodges, 
some of which seem to have been built last winter, and were 
probably occupied by the Minnctarccs of Fort de Prairie. 
The river is still rising, and more muddy than we have 
ever seen it. Late this night we took shelter from the rain 
in some old Indian lodges, about eight miles below the 
entrance of North-mountain creek, and then set out, 

Friday, Augttsl isf, 1806, at an early hour. We passed 
the Musclcsheli" river at eleven o'clock, and 15 miles further 
landed at some Indian lodges, where we determined to pass 
the night ; for the rain still continued, and we feared that 
the skins of the bighorn would spoil by being constantly 
wet. Having made fires, therefore, and exposed them to 
dry, we proceeded to hunt. 

August 2(/was fair and warm, and we availed ourselves of 
this occasion to dry our baggage in the sun. Such is the 
immediate effect of fair weather that since last evening 
the river has fallen 18 inches. Tw.o men [J. and R. Fields] 
were sent forward in a canoe to hunt ; and now, having 
reloaded our canoes, we resolved to go on as fast as possible. 

August T,ci. Accordingly we set out at an early hour, and 
without stopping as usual to cook dinner, camped in the 
evening two miles above our camp of May I2th, tSoj. We 
were here joined by the two hunters, who had killed 29 
deer since they left us. These animals are in great abun- 

sieep far Ihcm is not so well known. A herd of seven] hundred toolc the tCiaxra 
U our approafh. and nithed headlong up the bank. They got on very we31 (or 
•ome distutcc — for buffalo can climb ilccpcr plocn than one would suppoM from 
their ungaiDly and unwieldy form : but u Ihcy jvucccdcd the w&y grew wone. 
Still those (hat were in the rear prcsecl so hard on the leaden of this climb that 
the latter could neither turn nor n-cn stop ; several of them lost Uicir foolinc 
rolled down, end over end, in a cloud of dust, and then tuKibled off the clfff to be 
dashed to piecu on the roclct below. 

'*Gms has this " Muscle sboali river," p. S47: Lewis L 135 has "Missel 
ahell river," 





dance in the rivcr-bottoms, and very gentle. Wc passed 
also a great number of elk, wolves, some bear, beaver, 
geese, a few ducks, the party4:oIored corvus [magpie, /^'(ra 
pica hudioni(a\. a calumet eagle, some bald eagles, and red- 
headed woodpeckers \Melanerpes erytkro€cphalus\, but very 
few buffalo. By four o'clock next morning, 

August 4/A, we were again in motion. At eleven wc 
passed the Bigdry [Big L>ry] river, which has now a bold, 
even, but shal- (/. j(5/) low current, 60 yards in width, 
and halted for a few minutes at the mouth of Milk river. 
This stream is at present full of water, resembling in color 
that of the Missouri; and as it possesses quite as much 
water as Maria's river, wc have no doubt that it extends to 
a considerable distance toward the north. We here killed 
a very large rattlesnake. Soon after we passed several 
herds of buffalo and elk, and camped at night two miles 
bctow the Gulf," on the northeast side of the river. For 
the first time this season wc were saluted with the cry of 
the whippoorwill or goatsucker of the Missouri \Plmlanop- 
tilus Httttaiii]. 

August ^ih. We waited until noon in hopes of being 
overtaken by two of the men [Colter and Collins], who had 
gone ahead in a canoe to hunt two days ago, but who were 
at a distance from the river as wc passed them. As they did 
not arrive by that time wc concluded that they had passed 
us in the night, and therefore proceeded until late, when 
wc camped about ten miles below Littlcdrj' [Little Dry'"] 
river. We again saw great numbers of buffalo, elk, ante- 
lope, deer, and wolves ; also eagles and other birds, among 
which were gecsc and a solitary pL-lican. neither of which can 
fly at present, as they are now shedding the feathers of their 
wings. We also saw several bears, one of them the la^^est, 
except one. we had ever seen ; for he measured nine feet 

"Thai is. the 30.c&llc<d "Gulf in Ihe Isl«nil Bend." locUc<) 13 miles below 
MiUt nttr. Sec note ", p. 300. 

** For tbii ttream, so much confuted with some othen of sintilu nunes, nee 
note ", p. 299. 
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from the nose to the extremity of tlie tail. During the 
night a violent storm came on from the northeast with such 
torrents of rain that we had scarcely time to unload the 
canoes before they filled with water. Having no shelter wc 
ourselves were completely wet to the skin, and the wind 
and cold air made our <;ituation very unpleasant. 

AugNSt 6ih. We left early ; but after we had passed Por- 
cupine river, were, by the high wind, obliged to lie by until 
four o'clock, when the wind abating we continued, and at 
night camped five miles below our camp o( the ist of May, 
1805. Here (/. jdj) we were again drenched by the rain, 
which lasted all the next morning, 

August yth, but being resolved, if possible, to reach the 
Yellowstone, a distance of 83 miles, in the course of the day, 
we set out early, and being favored by the rapid current and 
good oarsmen, proceeded with great speed. In passing 
Martha's river," we observed that its mouth is at present 
a quarter of a mile lower than it was last year. Here wc 
find for the first time the appearance of coal-burnt hills and 
pumice-stone, which seem always to accompany each other. 
At this place also arc the first elms and dwarf cedars in the 
bluffs of the river. The ash first makes its appearance in 
one solitary tree at Ash rapids, but is seen occasionally 
scattered through the low grounds at Elk rapids, and thence 
downward, though it is generally small. The whole country 
on the northeast side, between Martha and Milk rivers, is 
a bcautilul. level plain, with a soil much more fertile than 
that higher up the river. The buffalo, elk, and other ani- 
mals" continue numerous, as arc also the bears, which lie 

'• Leim L I4t: " At 8 A. M. we paswnl the cntnifiM of Marthy's river wtucH 
ha*chan([rd il'a entrance since wcpaucd it la.*t yciir," Apr, aqlh, 1805 : icenote*. 
p. 389. This is an tmixirlant iiule, ax iniiic-alini; what decided change* tnsjr 
occur in the debouchure of rivers In a few months even. In revicwinc Lewis 
nnri Clark's work ui a whole, the wonder may become — not an occuionaJ dnuht 
thai arises concemiTiE the chiirjnels o( Ihe main river* and ihe position* of the 
mtmths of their Ie«er tributaries — but the tddoin erring certainty with which we 
can iix points. 

*" " Vi'e also saw an unusual flight of white gull* about the site of a pigeoa 
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in wait at the crossing-places, where they seize elk and the 
weaker cattle, and then stay by the carcass in order to keep 
off the wolves until the whole is devoured. At four o'clock 
wc reached the mouth of the Yellowstone, where we found 
a note '* from Captain Clark, informing us of his intention of 
waiting for us a few miles below. We therefore left a 
memorandum for our two huntsmen [Colter and Collins], 
whom wc now supposed must be behind us, and then pur- 
sued our course till night came on ; and not being able to 
overtake Captain Clark, we camped [on the N.E. shore, in 
the next bottom above our camp of April 23d and 24th, 
1805, Lewis L 143]. 

Augtist %th. We set out in hopes of overtaking Captain 
Clark ; but after descending nearly to the entrance of White- 

«ritb th« top of their brnds black." Lewis L 142. ThcM were t«nu, uul I think 
most probably Sttma fertirri, 

*' Cus says, p. 249 : " abouc 4 o'clock arrived st the mouth of the Yellow 
Scone river. We found thai Caplain Clark hod been encamped on (he point 
•omc time ago. and had left ii. We diwovered nothing to infonn us where he 
was gone, except n few word^ written or traced in the sand, which were ' W. C. 
a few milei further down 00 the right band tide.'" But Uie tcrgeant did not 
diKCover all there was to be found. Lewi* 143, 143 U more explicit; "A1 4 P. M. 
we arrived at the entrance of the Vellowttone river, I landed at the point and 
found that CapC. Clark had been encamped at tliii. place tiud fruni appearances 
hod left it about 7 or 8 days. I found a paper un a pule ai the point vrhith tncarly 
ci^nuined my name in the hind wrichting of Capl. C. wc also found the rcmiunt 
of a note which had been altotcbed to & pew of Elk'shorns in the camp ; fr<:jin 
Ihii fragment I learned that game was ocarce at the pAint and mnsqueloes 
Irutibloome which were the reasons given for his going on ; f also learnt llial 
he intended halting a few mile* below where he intended waiting my arrival. I 
now wrote a oole directed to Colter and Collin* provided Ibey were behind, 
ordering ihetn 10 come on witboot loss of time ; this note 1 wraped in leather 
and attatched to the some pole whicli Capl. C. had planted at the point ; this 
being dose I instantly reimbarkcd and decended the river in the hope of rescu- 
ing CapL C'l cainp before night, about 7 miles below the point on the S.W. 
shore I saw tome meal thni hod been lately fteascd [flensed] and hung on a pole. 
I directed Sergi. Ordwsy to go on shore [to] examiiie the place ; on his return 
he reiK'rted that lie saw the tracks oJ two men which appeared so re«enl that he 
beldved they hod been (lieie to-day, the (ire he found al the place wa* blaiiing 
and oppearvd to have been mended up afresh or within thr conr«e of an hour 
past, he found at tlus place a put of a Chinnook hit which my men recogniiad 
OS the hat of Gibson." 



JH4 CAPTAIN LEWIS IS SHOT BY PRIVATE CRUZATTE. 

earth" river without being able to sec him, wc were at a loss 
what to conjecture. In this situation we landed, and began 
to calk and repair the canoes, as well as prepare some skins 
for clothing, for since we left the Rocky mountains wc 
(/>.j6j) have had no leisure to make clothes, »o tliat the 
greater part of the men arc almost naked. In these occu- 
pations wc pascd this and the following day [August gM**], 
without any interruption except from the mosquitoes, 
which are very troublesome; and then having completed 
the repairs of the canoes, wc embarked, 

Sunday, August lof/i, at five in the afternoon ; but the 
wind and rain prevented us going further than near the 
entrance of Whiteearth river." 

August I iM. lieing anxious to reach the Burnt hills by 
noon, in order to ascertain the latitude, wc went forward 
with great rapidity; but by the time we reached that place, 
it was 20 minutes too late to take the meridian altitude. 

Having lost the observation, Captain Lewis observed on 
the opposite side of the river a herd of elk on a thick sand- 
bar of willows, and landed with Cruzatte to hunt them. 
Each of them fired and shot an ctk. They then reloaded 
and took different routes in pursuit of the game ; when, just 
as Captain Lewis was taking aim at an elk, a bait <;truckhtm 
in the left thigh, about an inch below the joint of the hip, 



•• " About a nu. by water *nd three by land above the entrance ot White earth 
river, not finding Capl. Clark I lcne«r not vfhu calcalaiion to mike with rispect 
to his htlliuK nnd therefore detcnnined to proceed as iho' be wu not before me 
and leave the rut to the chapicr of accidents," Lewis L I48. Codex L ends at 
thisdsie (though there are a few more pages oT meteorological rcgiitiation), with 
a call for a "lupplement." Thi:* odiittional matter makes Lewis Lh. a tituiil 
codex, ntnning only Aug. gth-iath, i3o6. Captain Lewi* wu »hol by Croiatlc 
on (he itth ; his wound soon became so painful that he could write no mure ; 
and hii entry ot Aug. 12th is the ImI he ever made on the Knpedilion. 

•• The brothers Fteldii were sent to \\'hite-eailh river, but saw no sigtis of 
Captain Clark's party. " Colter and Collins hnre not yet overtaken us I feu 
some mis.«fortune has happened them for their previous fidelity and orderly 
deportment induces me to bclcive that they would not thus intentionally delay," 
Lewb I.b I. 

*• Where they had camped before, Apr. 3lst, I&05 : see note *•. p. tji. 
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and mtssing the bone, went through the left thigh and grazed 
the right to the depth of the ball. It instantly occurred to 
him that Cruzatte must have shot him by mistake for an ctk, 
as he was dressed in brown leather, and Cruzatte had not a 
very good cyc-sight. He therefore called out that he was 
shot," and looked toward the place from which the ball 
came ; seeing nothing, he called on Cruzatte by name several 
times, but received no answer. Mc now thought that as 
Cruzatte was out of hearing, and the shot did not seem to 
come from more than 40 paces' distance, it must have been 
fired by an Indian; and not knowing how many might be 
concealed in the bushes, he made toward the pcriogue, calling 
out to Cruzatte to retreat, as there were Indians in the wil- 
lows. As soon as he rcacliL-d the pcriogue he ordered the 
men to arms, and mentioning that he was wound- (/.jd^) ed, 
though he hoped not mortatly. by the Indians, bade them 
follow him to relieve Cruzatte. They instantly followed 
for a hundred paces, when his wound became so painful and 
his thigh stiffened in such a manner that he could go no 
further. He therefore ordered the men to proceed, and if 



**" t called out to him damn you. you have shut mc," etc., l^vis I.b 3. In 
respect to this painfal inddcnt, I had feared that the codci mishi reveal some- 
thing even mnre regrettable than the accident itself, toiichinc the rcUtions 
between Captain Lewis and one of hi» men. Sut there is no trace of anj'lhing 
of the sort ; the text ii ahnost literally true to the codex, and we mny ditiniu 
alt uupicion that Cmmtte intended to >hoot hti captain. " I do not believe 
thai the fellow did it inientionnlly. hm after finding that he had shot me wm 
anxious to conceal his knowledge of having done so. t)ie ball had lod^^ed in 
my breeches which I knew to be the ball of the short rifles such as that be 
had . . . with the osabtance of Scrgt. Cast I took oS my doothi and dressed 
my woand myself as well as 1 could," Lewis Lb 4. 

Gats. p. 349, narrates this accident : " tn a shnrt lime Captain Lewis retdmed 
wounded and very much ahumed ; and ordered us to our arms, supposing he 
bad been shot at by Indians, Having prepared fur an attack, I went out with 
three men to reconnoitre and eumine the bushes, which arc tcry thick at this 
place, and could mc no Indians ; l>ut after some time met with the man who 
went ont with Captain Lewis, and found on inquiry that he had shot him by 
accident through the hijis, and wiihont knowing it pursued the game. Having 
made thu discovery wc returned to the pcriuui^c : examined and dressed Cap- 
taia Lewia'a wound ; and found the boll^ which had lodged in hb overalls." 



IIl6 DICKSON AND HANCOCK— NEWS FROM ILLINOIS. 

overpowered by numbers, to retreat toward the boats, keep- 
ing up a fire ; then limping back to the perio^ue, he pre- 
pared himself with his rifle, a pistol, and the air-gun, to sell 
his life dearly in case the men should be overcome. 

In this state of anxiety and suspense he remained for 
about 20 minutes, when the party returned with Cruzatte, 
and reported that no Indians could be seen in the neighbor- 
hood. Cruzatte was now much alarmed, and declared that 
he had shot an elk after Captain Lewis left him, but dis- 
claimed every idea of having intentionally wounded his 
officer. There was no doubt that he was the person who 
gave the wound ; yet as it seemed to be perfectly accidental, 
and Cruzatte had always conducted himself with propriety, 
no further notice was taken of it. The wound was now 
dressed, and patent lint was put into the holes; but though 
it bled coni^iderably, yet as the ball had touched neither a 
bone nor an artery, wc hope that it may not prove fatal. As 
it was, however, impossible for him to make the observation 
of the latitude of the Burnt hills, which is chiefly desirable, 
these being the most northern parts of the Missouri, he 
declined remaining till to-morrow, and proceeded till even- 
ing." Captain Lewis could not now be removed without 
great pain, as he had a high fever. He therefore remained 
on board during the night, and early the next moming, 

August i2th, proceeded «*ith as much expedition as pos- 
sible. Soon afterward we put ashore to visit a camp, which 
wo found to be that of [Joseph] Dickson and [Forest] Han- 
cock, the two Illinois traders, who told us that they had seen 
Captain Clark yesterday." As we stopped with them, we 

"When " wc came within 3 miles of our encftmpnicnl of ihe ijch uf April 
1805 and encamped an X.E. iide. . . At4 P. M. we passed an encampment 
which hari been cvacimted thit m'Aming byCapt. Clark, here I fuund ft note from 
Capt. C. informinji me that he had IfIi a letter for me at at the entrance of the 
Velow stone river, but Ihal Sergt. Pryor who had pasted thnt place since he L«fl 
it, had tahen the letter ; ihol Sergt. Pryor having been robed of oil hi* hone» 
had deccnded the Velowstoae river in skin traooes aiid bad overtaken him ai 
th it encampment," I.ew-ls Lb ;. 

•* " They also informed me thai ihey hod left the ULinois ia the tumnver 
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were overtaken by our two hunters. Colter and Collins, who 
had (/. j6j;) been missing since the 3d, and whose absence 
excited much uneasiness. They informed us that, after 

following us the first day. they concluded that we must be 
behind, and waited for us during several days, when they 
were convinced of their mistake, and had then come on as 
rapidly as they could. We made some presents to the two 
traders, and then proceeded, till at one o'clock we joined 
our friends and companions under Captain Clark. 

1804 since which time they lud been ascended [ascenrting] the Minouri, hunting 
and Tnipin£ be«vcr ; th^t ihej- h^d been robed hy the indiaot tad the rormer 
wouiidcd hut winter bjt the Tctonc of the bimt woods . . . bat were kitll 
determined to proceed. I gave (hem » short detcriplion of the MiMOuri, » 
lift or diUutcM to the ino«t consfifcuoDft tireanu and retnarkable pUc«4 on 
the river above and pointed cot to them the places where the beaver moa 
•bounded. I aUo ^vc them a file and a couple of pounds of powder with some 
lend, these were articles they assured me ihey were in great want of. , . my 
woundii feel very stiff and low lhi« morr^ing but gave me no considerable pain. 
there was much less inflamalion than 1 had reason to apprehend there would 
be, I had last evening applied a poliicc of penivian harks. At t P. M. I 
overtook Capt. Clark and party and hod tl)c plr-murc of finding them all well, 
at wrighting in my present situation is extreemly painfull lo me I shall dttist 
untill 1 recover and leave to my (rind Cipt. C. the contintuuion of our JDiimal," 
Lewis Lb 7. 

The meeting of Captain Lewis' pony with the traders Dickson and Hancock, 
and hitthut linking himvelf once more with the civilited worlil, is of course sub* 
secjuenCin (imetoihe meeting of Captain Clark's party with the ume while men, 
thoii|[h thus prior in the course of the narrative. For various details of the 
happy reunion of Che Expedition, at a point on the Missouri a little below Goat- 
pen (Little Knife) creek, see the lunedate of Aug. lath, p. UJS- 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CAPTAIN CLARK PROCEEDS TO EXPIX>RE THE 
YELLOWSTONE. 

C*ptun CUrk ukI p*Ht proceed Muth up the v*ll«y of Clult'i riTif — CbanKl<iof thi valUy 
^rounti ol July— They *trike ihe cuap of Sep*, fih, ila j Flowee cnak— Clatk'i ?u> 
Ol the Coniincnul Df*lde~(jtade ctvek, ■ bnnih of Witdon (i*«r— Suajawea kk sd 
fUlde— FUhcteeh— Hone* loK— WitdoM tiv«r— lU Ihiw forin— A kM iptini in lh« plains 
— Tbe eMicQwie itllvj ihrough which they have inssnl tmllcd Hoi Sptini^i viJIcy— 
WllUrilVcnek— Sliothone rovi — JriTcnoa ii>n at U* Tva FoHn, vhttrr wat ilie och* of 
Au(uti lotk, i8D}~Avi4ttr of the men 1m lobaoM— UorMi fcrasuhi back by SvfeMil 

Ordway — Ice— -A (tiriiian of ihc pony ; one ED sodowti the Jeflcnon ia canon mil h ihe 
baoiv"* Cipuin Cbrk asd iheoihenon hgncttarlr~Sovin-lwrry valle}— Raltlcnok* 
nraLiniun — Hcavci'i Head valley— Thice'ihouMnd-miie uland—Bnvcr Vhfad^Moutb •( 
W»ilum (iver— Panihef cteeh— rieliJ*" creek — Camp ol July jiu. iBoj— Madiwn river, 
where SerKcanl Unlway and ihe bunn had jiHl arrived— Gallalin riirr—SMgeaai Otd- 
wayi viiti iiiue inen ir tii canou, uaii* down the Idiiaotiri — Captaiin CUuk. wilh ten metti 
Saia^wc*, hci Uiby, and fifty honei. goci overland ro the VcIIowmodc — 1'h«y iFacIi ibe 
three forlu ol Galtaiin rivet— Crou ihe watenhcd betweeo rhe MHaouri and Vellowtcone— 
Sifikca iHbalatr o( (he Laitcr— Down ihi* 10 ihe Yellowi^ioiie. at a poini 4B mile* from 
iba Three Faiki of the Muuiuii — Dovrn the Y«lIu«»ione— TbU river (ieicribed-ShieMt' 
tlver — Klvcn-ocrou — Ottei hvet— Beaver rivtr- Ilraiton'* nver — Indian Ion — Accideni w 
OJbMin — Kine river —Caiiotk l» he buili — Titenty-fnui huneiilolen by Cmv Indiani — I'oo 
canoei »:n>fileied— Sergei lit Ptyor and two mca la like ihe temalniDit ho net 10 the Mm* 
dant OH the Miuouri— OpLain CLaik 10 dctcend the fc*C ol Ihe Vellcnvitaoe m tbc boalk 
July sjd. 

'TTH U USDAY. July 3d. 1806.' On taking leave of Captain 
^^ Lewis an J ihc Indians, the other division, consisting of 
Captain Clark with 1 5 men and 50 horses, set out through 
the valley of Clark's river, along [up] the western side of 
which they rode in a southern direction. The valley is 
from 10 to 15 miles in width, tolerably level, partially 

' The tliKadofnunUve now loops 1>ac1t lo UiudAtc on p. 10&6 of Chap, xxxii. 
wlien the twopftrties icpnrstcd at the mouth of TrsvclcrVre^t creek, and con- 
tinues throneh the present and the following chapter, till August t:th, when Ihe 
Expcditiou i% reunitcil on Ihc Miunuri, p, 1175. Captain Cl*rk g«cs up Ihe 
" main fork of Cljrk's riv«r," 1./., the Ilitter-root or St. Mafy's rircr, to Ko»' 
Hole ; stiikcs over the Contineoial I>ivide there, by way of Clark's Pa**, lo cer* 
Uin h>en<lwat«t^ of Wisdom or Bijj Hole river, whcii« he procccls .by Willnrd'a 
rrtek Co Shoshone cove and the Two Forks of tbc JcfTenan ; thence down this 
fiver 10 tbc Three Forks of the >ti<unun. up the GolbJin, and over to ihs 

tiiB 



THE ROUTE UP THE BITTER-ROOT VALLEY. 11 19 

covered with long-leaved and pitch-ptnc, with some Cot- 
tonwood, birch, and sweet willow on the borders of the 
streams. Among the herbage arc two species of clover ; 
one the white clover common to the western parts of 
the United States; the other much smaller, both in 
leaf and blossom, than cither the red or white clover, 
and jxirticularly relished by the horses. After cro.ss- 
ing eight different streams, four of which were small, 
we halted at the distance of 18 miles on the upper 
side of a large creek, where we let our horses graze, and 
{/. jrf?) after dinner resumed our journey in the same direc- 
tion wc bad pursued during the morning, tilt at the distance 
of 18 miles further, we camped' on the north side of a lar^e 
creek. The valley became more beautiful as we proceeded, 
and was diversified by a number of small open plains, 
abounding with grass and a variety of sweet-scented plants, 
and watered by ten streams* which rush from the western 
mountains with considerable velocity. The mountains 
themselves are covered with snow about one-fifth from the 
top, and some snow is still to be seen on the high points 
and in the hollows- of the mountains to the eastward. In 
the course of our ride we saw a great number of deer, a 

VcUowstOTir. The mules np iht Bitter-rooi and down the JcHerson wc h»ve 
befn (ner before and may now jaw ciinorily : the fe*t ol ihU journey ii new, 
anil nf grtai importance : ft will therefore re>|ulre *tudious atteniinn. espedalljr as 
Ibc text in entirely loo summary. Tlie codes <rc follow n Clark M, beginning 
at p. 48, July 3d. 

Ak Ip tbe compocition of Captain Clarlc's rlelachinent : The cudex ba* " with 
men," ibc number not being filled in. and the " 15 '* of the text k a mistake. 
There wereji men,! woniaD,and i child on the Expedition . Me p 357. Cap. 
Iain l.c»'b was none with 9 other men— Cue, Prcwyer. the Iwo Fieldi. Werner, 
Fnuier, U'Neal, Goodrich, and Thompivotv — Icaritig Captain Clark with so other 
men, and the woman and child, alt of whom started with him. This bconlinncd 
by the roater nf Captain Clork'a party, on July ijth : see note '*, p. iijt. 

* In the vicinity of Corrallii, but on the other «idc of the river. 

* AmotiK the tS creeks from tbe wKt of (today's march miy be named Dig 
Timbci, Koolenay, Lower Bi|C, Swealhouse, Fred Burr. Mill, and jwrhapi Upper 
Dij; ; the last is very likely the one on which wax camp. The route ia up tlie 
left (west) bank of the river, which was passed down on its cast bank, Sept. 8lh 
and glh, ttos : >e« pp. 5S7-590, and tkotea there. 
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II20 UP THE BITTER-ROOT TO ITS TWO FORKS. 

single bear, and some of the burrowing-squiirels [Spermo- 
pkilus columbianus\ common about the Quamash fiats. The 
mosquitoes were very troublesome. 

Friday, July ^th. Early in the morning three hunters 
were sent out. The rest of the party having collected the 
horses and breakfasted, we proceeded at seven o'clock up 
the valley, which is now contracted to the width of from 
eight to ten miles, with a good proportion of pitch-pine, 
though its low lands, as weU as the bottoms of the creeks, 
arc strewn with large stones. We crossed five creeks of 
different sizes, but of great depth, and so rapid that in pass- 
ing the last several of the horses were driven down the 
stream, and some of our baggage was wet. Near this river 
we saw the tracks of two Indians, whom we supposed to be 
Shoshonccs. Having made i6 miles, we halted at an early 
hour for the purpose of doing honor to the birthday of our 
country's independence. The festival was not verj- splen- 
did, for it consisted of a mush made of cows and a saddle of 
venison ; nor had wc anything to tempt us to prolong it. 
We therefore went on till at the distance of a mile we came 
to a very large creek, which, like alt those in the valley, had 
an immense rapidity of descent; we therefore proceeded up 
for some distance, in order to select the most convenient 
spot for fording. Even there, however, such was the vio- 
{p.368) lence of the current that, though the water was 
not higher than the bellies of the horses, the resistance 
made in passing caused the stream to rise over their backs 
and loads. After passing the creek wc inclined to the left, 
and soon after struck the road which we had descended Ia.<it 
year, near the spot where we dined on the 7th of Septem- 
ber [1805]. Along this road we continued on the west side 
of Clark's river, till at the distance of 13 miles, during 
which we passed three more deep, large creeks, we reached 
its western branch,' where we camped ; and having sent out 

* The Xei-pcrcc fork, which by uniting with the East (Ron') foric, composet ihc 
river up which we have come : sec Scpi. 7ih. p. 586, and nntc rhcre. "This 
t>cin|[ the d&7 oC the dcdaraiion of Lndepcndancc of the United States and a 





two hunters, dispatched some men to examine the best ford 
across the [west fork of the] river. The game to-day con- 
sisted of four deer ; though we also saw a herd of ibex, or 
bighorn. By daylight the next morning, 

July $tJt, wc again examined the lords; and having 
discovered what we conceived to be the best, began the 
passage at a place where the river is divided by small islands 
into six different channels. Wc, however, crossed them all 
without any damage, except welting some of our provisions 
and merchandise; and at the distance of a mile came to the 
eastern branch [Ross' fork], up which we proceeded about a 
mile, till we came into the old road we had descended in the 
autumn. It soon led us across this river, which we found 
had fallen to the same depth at which we found it last 
autumn, and along' its eastern bank to the foot of the 
mountain nearly opposite Flower' creek. Here wc halted 
to let our horses graze, near a spot where there was a fire 
still burning and the tracks of two horses, which we pre- 
sumed to be Shoshonees ; and having dried all our provi.> 
sions, proceeded at about four o'clock across the mountain 
into the valley where wc had first seen the Flatheads.* We 
crossed the river, which we perceived took its rise from a 

Day coinmonly ^elchratcr] by my country, I hiul every dispoiition to sdebnie 
the day, and therefore halted early anri partook of a Samplioiu Dinoer of a fat 
i&ddle o( veniton and munh of cows (roots)," Clark M 50. 

' " Flour Cretk." CUrk M 5a — a tume not before lued. Thi» U one of the 
mall itrami which malec into Rok' fork from th« aoulh, between the N«> 
perc^ fork and Camp cr«ck, 

■ OoilashooU of p. ;93 (which n«, utd note there), firtt met with on Sept. 
4lh : for the route duwn Camp creek to their v)Ill^•e, tee that date, pp. 580, ^it, 
■nd note * there. Captain Clark U a^in in Ro«t' Hole, in the crotch of the Y, 
OS explained in the note just died. To the S.W., the Bitter-root nti^e, over 
which he come Sept. ^th, divides the watcra of Clark's basin from those of Lcwia' 
bttkin, both these being Pacific watcn ; to the S.E.. the Rocky mounlaint divide 
the Pacific wateni of Clark'* river from tlie Atlantic waten of Wiidom rirerandio 
of the M issouri. He propose* now to try the latter dirtde, and thu« avoJd the 
roundsboul way the Expedition came lost fall, by Salmon rivet and Flth creek. 
HU liat crossing of Ron' fork puts hint on ihc soaih side of that river, at the 
nottlh of Camp creek, in the vicinity of lovn of Snlo. Clark M ;3 h vny ex- 
jdicil : " Cnoscd the mountain into the vally wc 6rtt met with the Aatheodt. . . 
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high p«aked mountain at about 20 miles to the northeast 
of the valley ; passed up it [i. €., Camp creek, not Ross' fork] 
for two miles, and camped after a ride of 20 miles during 
the day. As soon as we halted several men were dispatched 
indifferent directions to ex- (/.jtfp) amine the road; from 
their report we concluded that the best path would be one 
[that continued] about three miles up the creek [and then 
turned to the left]. This is the road traveled by the Ootla- 
shoots. and will certainly shorten uur route two days at least, 
besides being much better, as we had been informed by the 
Indians, than that by which we came last fall. 

Juiy 6th. The night was very cold, succeeded by frost in 
the morning; and as the horses were much scattered, we 
were not able to set out before nine o'clock. We then went 
along the [Camp] creek for three miles, and leaving to the 
right the path by which we came [down this creek] last fall, 
pursued the road taken by the Ootlashoots, up a gentle ascent 
to the dividing mountain' which separates the waters of the 

cioueil the river. . . .Sliields informed mc that the Flathead indiint pused up 
the limAll creek vrtiicb w« came down lut fall kbout 9 miles above cnif cncaiup- 
ment of the 4tl>. and sOi. of Sept. I proceeded up this toulh branch {Camp 
creek], 3 mileK and encamped on the E. >)Je of (he Creek, and sent otil tcTcral 
men to examine the road. Shields returned at darlc and informed me that the 
best road turned up the hill from the creek 3 miles higliec up, and appeared to 
be a plain beaten parlh. Av the rout of ihe Oothuboou cu be (oUvwed it witl 
evidently shorten our rout at least two days and a> the indiaiu informed me 
Last fall [it t>] a much better rout than the one wc came out. at all events I am 
detutiuincd lo make the attempt and follow their trail if pouible : if ] can pronic 
it, my rout will be nearer and much better than the one wc came from the 
Shofitiones, and if I iJiouId not be able to follow ihctr road ; our rout can't p<w- 
aibly be much wor»," 

' Here is one of the mc«t icnportant geographical pointt of the whole roul«, ac 
already sufGciently indicated : see preceding note, and note*, p. $&0. 1 1 is sur- 
prising that no name wa> given by the explorers Co this creek, by which the Expe- 
dition came down from Lewis' to Clark's waters, and by which Captain Clark went 
uplrom the I'acific to the Atlantic walcislied. "Camp creek" is the only name 
I find for It, on both niililaiy and civil maps of latest dates. On crossing the 
ridge before him, which separate* Miuoiila Co. from Beaver-head Co., Captain 
Clark will strike his Glade creek, a source of Wisdom river, a branch of the 
Jefletwn. Thus be makes what ought to be, if it is not, called Clu-k's Past. 
Captain Lewis never mode this pass, and Captain Clark never made " Lewis and 
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middle fork of Clark's river from those of Wisdom and Lewis' 
rivers. On reaching the other side [on a course N. 80° E.] 
we came to Glade creek, down which we proceeded [S. 50' 
E. for seven miles], crossing it frequently into the glades on 
each side, where the timber is small, in many places destroyed 
by 5re, and there arc great quantities of quamash now in 
bloom. Throughout the gUdes are great numbers of holes 
made by the whistling- or burrowing-squirrcl [Sj>/rmop/tiIus 
{■o/utftbi(inus\; and we killed a hare of the large mountain 
species [probably the snowshoe rabbit, L^pus americanus 
bairdi\ Along these roads there are also appearances of 
old bufTalo-paths, and some old heads of buffaloes ; as these 
animals have wonderful sagacity in the choice of their routes. 



P 



Clark's" Pbu from Ute Big Blackfoot to Dcarbom't livtt. Both capuios 
logetbcr tnndc the orifpiiMl paia o( the Gml Divide TnHn a tributary of llw 
MiMouri o»er to the t^mhi rirw. Thu» bonon mc easy on ihc three poinU at 
which the Biipodilian traverKd lh« Continental t>«ckbone. 

CLuk's PaM if ioin«tiin«t diutetl by this turae, I noticed it lately on an 
aibu in ■ po^Milar eTtcyvl^ieUia. It has, however, become better known ts 
Gibbon's Pus (mis|>rinieil " CibsoD's" on the Utcsl G. L.. O. map of Montan*, 
1893, where also GibboDsville, on th« forks of Pbh creek, in Idaho, is lettered 
Gibtonsville ; Hce note *, p. 551). Thit name coniinctnoTate« General John Gil>- 
ViB, U. S. A., who fought Chief Jnceph in ihc bloody battle of Ihc Big Hole, 
Aog. 9th and lOlh, 1S77, and whu lately gave me the particulani of the cnsatfo* 
ment, at well ai of bit route tliroiigh tliii Pass to the «c«ne of action. The fight 
wMcloM by the confluence of GLode i;Teck with the united stream of Pioneer and 
Ruby creeks (see note*, p. 578). General Gibbon teiiiiiedio the fidelity of Cip- 
tain Clark 'k namiivt:, especially as given in the codex, which he examined with 
the ijeatcst pleasure. He u»cd in our oonvcrentioti the name " Glade " creek, 
which, bowTTcf. is lencred or no map I have seen ; nor do I know of any other 
name for this ttlre&m. Igive here the rormal counei and dtstancesof Julybth. 
not hitherto piiblithcd. Clark M SSt beginning at camp : 

" Oil the cuoTkc which we liad decended the bnutch [Campcreek] 
of Clark's river to the first Flat heads or Oottashslioot band the 4th. 
of Septr. 1 B05 3 J^ miles. 

"Thence up a jlntleMope Q;;entle slope] of the dividing mountains 
which seperate* the waters of the [Wisdom river] from those of 
Lewis's A Clark's rivers leaving the old rout 011 which we came ont 
to the right on a oour*e nearly S. E 3. miln. 

** Thence N. 60^ E. thiuugh a 1c«vel piney Country on the top of 
the motintsin to a glade at the head of a [Glade creek] branch which 
runs towards the Mitaoitri 2.J{ nUes. 
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the coincidence of a bufTalo [trail] with an Indian road was 
the strongest assurance that it was the best. 

In the afternoon we passed along the hill-side north of the 
crcck, till, in the course o( six miles [N. 68° E.], we entered 
an extensive level plain. Here the tracks of the Indians 
scattered so much that we could no lonfjer pursue a road ; 
but Sacajaweah recognized the plain immediately. She had 
traveled it often during her childhood, and informed us that 
it was the great resort of the Shoshonees, who came for the 
purpose of gathering quamash and cows, and of taking 
beaver, with which the plain abounded; that Glade creek 
was a branch of Wisdom river; and that on reaching the 
higher part of the plain we should sec a gap in the moun. 
{p.jyo) tains, on the course to our canoes," and from that 
gap a high point o( mountain covered with snow. At the 
distance of a mile we crossed a large [Pioneer '] creek from 
the right, rising, as well as Fish creek, in a snowy mountain 

" Thence S. 50" E. down the bimnch crotajng il frc4|ocnlly ft 
thjooch nnftU gladn on eilher &iil« ot the branch the |{1a<le« ni &oine 
placcft }i M. mile wide with MvenU stmall xtreanu [one of tlieiu Tr&U 
creek, frum Uvc left] falling in on cither side ap which there is sniiill 
glades to the narrows, N.S. [nonh side].. 7, mOes, 

" Thenoe N. 6S' E. keeping dflum the North lide of llie creek on 
Uw side of (he hill, the bottom of the creek srooll open and much 
fallen limber to au ci.tcuiivc bottom S. tide 4. Utiles. 

" Thence S. 56** E. through an open Leavie [level] plain pouinj; a 
large [I'ioneer] crvck from the right at one tnile to a quanmaoh Ratt 
through which a «maU [Swamp ?] creek ruiu scsttercd thiough the 
bonom and Encaiaped 6. milet. 

" a6 miles." 
■ Whidltwd becncachcd Aug. 30th, 1805. at the Two Forki of JeHerson river. 
'Heading in the Main Divide, S.E. of Brown's peak, and thu« leading ap lo 
Big Hole I'3M, ilie "gap" of Hie test, where it comiici.-1s with the Daturgo 
branch of Ki*!i treck : see note', p. 578. The "gap" pointed uul by Sacajawca. 
toward which Captain Chirk is holding the cout^c S. 56" E.. i» under Bald 
mountAiTi. in the range W. and N.W, of Bannock City, which latter it on 
Wiilard's (Grasihoppcr : note •". p. 501) creek. The " small cruek " on which 
Ii>-iiightS canip is pitched is otic of numerous western lributane» of Wisdom 
river, not city to specify by name— perhaps Swamp creek, near the mouth of 
which, on Wisdom river, is a place called Wisdom. 





over which there is a gap. Soon after, on ascending a rising 
ground, the country spreads into a beautiful plain [Big Mole 
prairie] extending north and soutli, about 15 miles wide and 
30 in length, surrounded on all sides by high points of moun- 
tains covered with snow, among which was the gap pointed 
out by the squaw, bearing S. 56*" H. We had not gone two 
miles from the last [Pioneer] creek when we were overtaken 
by a violent storm of wind, accompanied with hard rain, which 
lasted an hour and a half. Having no shelter, we formed a 
solid column to protect ourselves from the gust, and then 
went on five miles to a small [Swamp ?] creek ; where, finding 
some small timber, we camped for the night and dried our- 
selves. We here observed some fresh signs of Indians, who 
had been gathering quamash. Our distance was 26 miles. 

Jufy 7/A. In the morning our horses were so much 
scattered that, although wc sent out hunters in every direc- 
tion to range the country for six or eight miles, nine of 
them could not be recovered. They were the most valuable 
of all our horses, and so much attached to some of their 
companions that it was difficult to separate them in the day- 
time. Wc therefore presumed that they must have been 
stolen by some roving Indians; and accordingly left a party 
of five men '* to continue the pursuit, while the rest went on 
to the spot where the canoes had been deposited. Wc set 
out at ten o'clock and pursued a course S. 56° £. across the 



'^ScTReant Ordway, with Shannoa, Cibaon, CoIIios, and Libiche. CUric M 56: 
" At j^ put 10 A. M, I Kct out and proceeded on throujjli *a open rich valley 
croHiDi; four Urge crcckt [wcslcm Uibuinrie^ of Wisdom river] witK eitrcuive 
low and nircy butloms, iind a uiull [Wiiiloo)] river kccpiag the course I bad 
Kl out 00 S. 56° E. ftfur crofisng the rivi^ I kept up o<n the N.E. ude, some- 
ttmcs follomng an old road which frequently disappeared, at the diatance of t6 
n^les [from camp] we am-e<l at a lloiling Spring situated about 100 paces from 
a large Easterly fork of lite Small river in a leavcl open rally plain and nearly 
opposite and E. of (he ] fork* uf this Utile river which headi to the Snowcy moun- 
tains to the S. E. andS.W. of the Sprinijs." ThiuJstlietpot fixed with adminble 
prcdsjon ; which is (ortunate, as the country along the»e readies of Wudom river 
and its tributaries is still unsettled, and there arc no modern names (thai I 
know oO for any of the strcami pasted thus far to-day. A pUcv on Wisdom 
liver called Alamo is passed in the vicinity of the three forks. 
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valley, which wc found to be watered by four large creeks, 
with extensive low and miry bottoms ; and then reached [and 
crossed] Wisdom river, along the northeast side of which we 
continued, till at the distance of 16 miles we came to its three 
branches. Near that place we stopped (or dtnner at a hot 
spring situated in the open plain. The bed of the spring ts 
about 1 5 yards in circumference, and compo- (p. jyi) sed of 
loose, hard, gritty stones, through which the water boils in 
great quantities. It is slightly impregnated with sulphur, 
and so hot that a piece of meat about the size of three 
fingers was completely done in 25 minutes. After dinner 
we proceeded across the eastern branch, and along the north 
side of the middle branch for nine miles, when we reached 
the gap in the mountains, and took our Inst leave of this 
extensive valley, which we called Hotspring valley. It is 
indeed a beautiful country; though inclosed by mountains 
covered with snow, the soil is exceedingly fertile and well 
supplied with esculent plants; while its numerous creeks 
furnish immense quantities of beaver. Another valley, less 
extensive and more rugged, opened to our view as we passed 
through the gap; but as wc had made 25 miles and night 
was advancing, wc halted near some handsome springs which 
fall into Willards [Grasshopper"] creek. After a cold night, 
during which our horses separated and could not be collected 
till eight o'clock in the morning, 

July ^t/t. wc crossed the valley along the southwest side of 
Wiltard's creek for twelve miles, when it entered the moun- 
tains ; then turning S. 20*^ E.came to Shoshonee cove, after 

" The lr«il ifl«r dinner wa«, Qark M jj : S. 45" B. 5 aa. up ihe N.E. tide 
of ihc mittdle fork o( Windoni river ; then N. 50* E. 4 miles lo ihe g«p, crondi^ 
a small branch from the Icfl at 2 mil«, and camped. " After Uking dinner 
uid lelilnc our httnti graize i hour and a half wc proccnled on, croued this 
Euterly branch and up on the N.»ide a( the middle fnrki) mile* croucd it near 
the head of an Ea«lerly branch and passed through a i^p <if a niotiniain on tho 
Eaulcrly side of which wc encamped near some beautiful *prin|;» which fall into 
Willardf creek," iiiif. This acta the parly in the pan S.W. of Bald mountain 
and N.W, of Bannock City, on an upper eoiirec nf Willard'* or (Jniwhoppcr 
creek, protinMy ihal now called Divirl-e creek. 




riding seven miles ; whence wc proceeded down the west 
branch [i. a, Prairie creek"] of Jefferson river, and at the dis- 
tance nf nine miles reached its forks, where wc had deposited 
our merchandise in the month of August [1805]. Most of the 
men were in the habit of chewing tobacco; and^tuch was their 
eagerness to procure it after so long a privation that they 
scarcely took the saddles from their horses before they ran to 
the cave [cachej.and were delighted at being able to resume 
this fascinating indulgence. This was one of the severest 
privations which wc had encountered. Some of the men, 
whose tomahawks were so constructed as to answer the pur- 
poses of pipes, broke the handles of these instruments, and 
after cutting them into small fragments, chewed them ; the 
wood having, by frequent smoking, become strongly im- 
iP'3?^) pregnaled with the taste of that plant. Wc found 
everything safe, though some of the goods were a little 
damp, and one of the canoes had a hole. The ride of this 
clay was 27 miles in length, through a country diversified by 
low, marshy grounds and high, open, stony plains, terminated 
by high mountains, on the tops and along the northern ^dcs 
of which the snow still remained. Over the whole were 
scattered great quantities of hyssop and different species of 
shnibs common to the plains of the Missouri. 

We had now crossed the whole distance from Traveler's- 
rest creek to the head [Two Forks] of Jefferson river, which 



■*Ctiirk M $8 ; "we proceeded on dovn WiUwds Creek on the S.W. side 
■liout tl tnllet near which rhe Cr«ck |iau» through the mountaia, we [hen 
■tccred S. W E. to the Wc»t branch of JclTcnon's rik'«r [(. t., to Prairie 
creek] in Sn^c indian [Shoshone] Care kbout 7 milci . . . xsd on dodrn 
the fork . . . q miles to oui ciicamptncut of 17 Au(rt." The delailMl coune* 
■nil dintKoca ore, M J9 : S. 40^ R. 1 1 mites down the creek on the S. W . tide, 
passing scvcnd small branche* of it from (he mountains on the richl ; 8, 20" E. 
7 miles through a gap u 3 rallet, then through a plain Wynnd thin gap to the 
"west branch of Jefierson's hvcr." i.t., to Prairie creek iii ShMhonc cove; 
E.4 inil«8 down this creek, to a high point of land, stnkiiig their old trail ; 
N. 45 E. j° miles farther down the creek to the Two Forks of the JcRcr«on. 
If ihc rood tonlajr did not actnally put ov«c the present site of Bannock Cllf, it 
went at anjr rate but little wm of that pbc«. See note **, p. 501, and iot the 
nwd fivm BaoDOck into Shoshone core see p. 4^3. 
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seems to form the best and shortest route over the moun- 
tains, during almost the whole distance of 164 miles. It 
is, in fact, a very excellent road, which by cutting a few 
trees might be rendered a good route for wagons, with the 
exception of about four miles over one of the mountains, 
which would require some leveling." 

July <^th. We were all occupied in raising and repairing 
the canoes, and making the necessary preparations for re- 
suming our journey to-morrow.'* The day proved cold and 
windy, so that the canoes were soon dried. We were here 
overtaken by Sergeant Ordway and his party, who had dis- 
covered our horses near the head of the creek on which we 
[had] camped; though they were very much scattered, and 
endeavored to escape as fast as they could, he brought them 
back. The squaw found to-day a plant which grows in the 
moist lands, the root of which is eaten by the Indians. The 
stem and leaf as weli as the root of this plant resemble the 
common carrot in form, size, and taste, though the color is 
of somewhat a paler yellow. The night continued vcrj'cold. 

Jttly loth. In the morning a white frost covered the 
ground; the grass was frozen, and the ice three-quarters of 
an inch thick in a basin of water. The boats were now 
loaded, and Captain Clark divided his men into two bands, 
one to descend th^{p. jjj) river with the baggage, while 
he, with the other, proceeded on horseback [down the river, 
too, en route] to the Rochejaune [Yellowstone river]. 

" ll seems olmosl incredible tlml the mcxlesty or the indifference of the gremi 
explorer kHvu It] have led him to dismiss this part of his route without further 
remark. A rood for 164 mites, Tu for waj[ons except at one point, across the 
grtftt ConiinctiUl Diwdc — «re hi nJly realize what it meant (o make thai discovery 
in 1806. No one of thfl three Continental Divide posse* made by the Expe- 
dition has at )-et been utiH»d for a railroad : but there vrjll doubiicu be one 
in time from Dillon lo Miuaulabytbe way of Clark'a Pmb, or near it, and 
practically on the io«te taltcn by Captain Clark, in |>a^siLig f/om Trftveler's-rot 
creek to the Tvro ForVs of the Jefferson, 

" " I had the canoe* wpared men fie lodes appolioned ready to embark to- 
morrow morning. I al^ formed, the parly to accnmp tnc to the river Rejhone 
[Roche- jaune] from npplicanU and apportioned what little bag£a^ I intended 
to cany as also the spear [spare] hontes," Cluk M 60. 





After breakfast the two parties set out, those on shore 
skirting the eastern side of Jefferson river, through Service 
[-berry] valley and over Rattlesnake mountain, into a beauti- 
ful and extensive country, known among the Indians by the 
name of Hahnahappapchah, or Beaverhead valley, from the 
number of those animals to be found in it, and also from 
a point of land resembling the head of a beaver. It [the 
valley] extends from Rattlesnake mountain as low as 
Frazier's creek, and is about 50 miles in length in a direct 
line; while its width varies from 10 to 15 miles, being 
watered in its whole course by Jefferson river and six differ- 
ent creeks." The valley is open and fertile ; besides the 
innumerable quantities of beaver and otter with which its 
creeks are supplied, the bushes of the low grounds are a 
favorite resort for deer; while on the higher parts of the 
valley are seen scattered groups of antelopes, and still fur- 
ther, on the steep sides of the mountains, are observed many 
bighorns, which take refuge there from the wolves and 
bears. At the distance of 15 miles the two parties stopped 
to dine ; when Captain Clark, finding that the river became 
wider and deeper, and that the canoes could advance more 
rapidly than the horses, determined to go himself by water, 
leaving Sergeant Pryor with sLx men to bring on the horses. 
In this way they resumed their journey after dinner, and 
camped on the eastern side of the river, opposite the head 
of Three-thousand-mile island [see p, 482]. The beaverwerc 
basking in great numbers along the shore ; there were also 
some young wild geese and ducks. The mosquitoes were 
very troublesome during the day, but after sunset the 
weather became cool and they disappeared. 

July \Uh. Captain Clark sent four men ahead to hunt, and 
after an early breakfast proceeded down a very narrow chan- 



"'* Jeflereon'j Kver in pauiiig ihrough ihis vsDj reoeives M'NeaU cn«lc, 
Trtck creek, Phalwiihrophy river. Wisdom river. Fielili river uitl Fnuiera creek." 
CUrk M 61.— thus merely picking out six of the principal tribuUrics, whick an 
the "six cneks" of the text t For these, bcgpnaing with Fnsier't or SoDlh 
Boulder, see p. 454 tttt^. 
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nel, rendtretl more difficult by a high southwest wind, which 
blew from the hi^h snowy mountains in {fi.jy4) that quarter 
and met them in the face at every bend of the river, which 
now became very crooked. At noon they passed the high 
point of land on the leTt, to which Beaverhead valley owes 
it3 name, and at six o'clock reached Philanthropy river, 
which was at present very low. The wind now shifted to 
the northeast, and though high was much warmer than 
before. At seven o'clock they reached their camp, at the 
entrance of Wisdom river, of the 0th of August [sec p. 465]. 
They found the river very high, but falhng. Here they 
overtook the hunters, who had killed a buck and some 
young geese. Besides these they had seen a great number 
of geese and sand-hill cranes, and some deer. The beaver 
were in great quantities along the banks of the rivers, and 
through the night were flapping their tails in the water 
round the boats. Having found the canoe which had been 
left here as they ascended, they employed themselves, 

July \2lh,X\\\ pight o'clock in drawing out the nails and 
making paddles of the sides of it. Then leaving one of 
their canoes here, they set out after breakfast. Immediately 
below the forks [confluence of Wisdom with Jefferson river] 
the current became stronger than above, and the course of 
the river straighter, as far as Panther creek; after which 
it became much more crooked. A high wind now arose 
from the snowy mountains to the northwest, so that it was 
with much difficulty and some danger they reached, at 
three o'clock, the entrance of Fields* creek. After dining at 
that place, they pursued their course and stopped for the 
night below their camp of the 31st of July last. Beaver, 
young geese, and deer continued to be their game, and they 
saw some old signs of buffalo. The mosquitoes were still 
very troublesome. 

July ty/i. Early in the morning they set out, and at 
noon reached the entrance of Madison river, where Sergeant 
Pryor had arrived with the horses about an hour before. 
The horses were then driven across Madison and Gallatin 



rivers, and the whole party halted to dine and unload the 
canoes below the mouth of the latter. Here the two par. 
iP-375) ^•'^s separated. Sergeant Ordway with nine men 
set out in six canoes to descend the [Missourij river, while 
Captain Clark with the remaining ten, and the wife and 
child of Chaboneau, were to proceed by land, with fifty 
horses, to Yellowstone river," They set out at five in the 
afternoon from the forks [Three Forks] of the Missouri, in a 
direction nearly east ; but as many of the horses had sore 
feet, they were obliged to move slowly, and after going four 
miles halted for the night on the [north] bank of Gallatin 
river [opposite Logan]. 

This is a beautiful stream, and, though the current is rapid 
and obstructed by islands near its mouth, is navigable for 
canoes. On its lower side the land rises gradually to the 
foot of a mountain running almost parallel to it ; but the 
country below it and Madison river is a level plain, covered 
at present with low grass, the soil being poor, and injured 
by stones and strata of hard white rock along the hill-sides. 
Throughout the whole, game w-as ver)* abundant. They 
procured deer in the low grounds; beaver and otter were 
seen in Gallatin river, and elk, wolves, eagles, hawks, crows, 
and geese at different parts of the route. The plain was 
intersected by several great roads leading to a gap in the 
mountains," about 20 miles distant, in a direction E.N.E.; 



'* ApproxiniAtely by the prcMiti railroad route ru BoKin*n fram diJImlin City 
to LiWn|[«ton. " Nty v^'^f "*>* ooiuiib of the fiilloning pennns \it ; ScrjcKnt 
N. Pfyor, Jo. Shield*, G. Sbannon.WillUm Bmtlon. L*bicsh, Windscr. H. HaU, 
Cibcon, Intcrprctci Shabutia hU wife & child and my man york ; wilb 49 hurtec 
and a colt." Clark M 65. This opparlane sUicment infurmt tut of ih« « hcrt>- 
abonts of every penoa oa (lie Expedition, now divided ioio Uirre (>aT(ics, 
niimeric^yas nearly crcn as possible; for the nine men not a«xounted for by 
iMtne here and in note '.p. it [8. ^o with Seiycant Ordway down the >1 t»Oiuri to 
the Great Fall«. At this point Captain Clark ttartt overnevr ground ; and th« 
whole of liit Yellowstone Exploration is treated to summarily in the teat that we 
niuM fulluw him mainly by the codex. 

" The mounlains directly before Captain Clark, lo the ca^t. are llic Bridger 
r^ngc ; toulh of this is the Uallattn range ; between thotc two comes East 
GallMin river, south of Bridser Peak and north of Mt. Ellis. This b tbe gap 
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but the Indian woman, who was acquainted with the coun- 
try, recommended a gap more to the southward. This 
course Captain Clark determined to pursue ; therefore, at 
an early hour in the morning, 

July 14/A, he crossed Gallatin river in a direction S. 78* 
E., and pa.ssing over a level plain, reached the Jefferson 
\sit — read Gallatin again"] at the distance of six miles. 
That river is here divided into many channels, which spread 
for several miles through the low grounds, and arc dammed 
up by the beaver in such a manner that, after attempting 
in vain to reach the opposite side, the party were obliged to 
turn short about to the right, till with some difficulty they 
reached a low but firm island, extending nearly in the course 
they desired to follow. The squaw now assured Captain 
{P.J76) Clark that the large road from Medicine [Sun] river 
to the gap [Bozeman Pass] they were seeking crossed the 
upper part of this plain. He therefore proceeded four miles 
up the plain and reached the main channel of the river [1. <•., 
the West Gallatin], which is still navigable for canoes, though 

" to the sgnithward " which Sacajtwea (" The indiun womui whg has been o( 
|[mt service to me ha a {jUoI ihiougli ttm country." Clark M 66) recommenclod 
blm to tfttte. He very sensibly followed the advice of the remiirksble Utile 
imnan. who never failed to rise to the occasian, even when it wai mountnins high. 
He accordingly makes the Boieman Pau betwMTi the ranges named, and strikes 
the Vellowtinne at its nearest point, "hy the most direct route. The other gap, 
noted as bearing E.N.E., would have taken him over the Flalhcad Pass of the 
Bridger range and lo lo PEothead creek anil other upper tributarie% uf Shields* 
river, a good deal north of his he«t route. 

^ A sad slip here, foi which the codex gives no occasion. Captain CUrk did 
BOt cro» thir Gallatin In a directioo ' ' S. 79« E,"; he simply crossed it the only way 
be cotild, at Logan, and then proceeded S. 78° £. over the plain south of this 
river till he struck f> again — by no means Ae " Jefierson," which was behind 
him, with the Madison intervening ! He went eastward soath of the Gallatin 
till he struck its "main channel," t. e,. West Gallatin river ; this he forded, and 
COfltinucd eastward till he struck East Gallatin river at its " three forks," I. r.. 
where it is joined hy two iribuiarics, Dridger creek, N., and Boieman creek, S„ 
in the immediate vicinity of Bozeman. Sacajawea's knowledge was certainly 
•wtensive aiid nccurate. The road lo Medicine river, of which she informed Cap. 
tain Clark, is the great highway from Fort Ellis or Bozeman to Gallatin City and 
Helena, and thence to Fort Shaw on Sun river, now followed by the raiUvod for 
the greater part of this whole distance. 
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much divided and dammed up by multitudes of beaver. 
Having forded this river, they passed through a little skirt of 
Cottonwood to a low open plain, where they dined. They 
saw elk, deer, and antelope, and in every direction the roads 
made by the buffalo, as well as some old signs of them. 
The squaw informed them that a few years ago these 
animals were numerous, not only here, but even to the 
sources of jeflfcrson river, but of late they have duappcared ; 
for the Shoshonees, being fearful of going west of the 
mountains, have hunted this country with the more activity, 
and of course driven the buffalo from their usual haunts. 
After dinner the party continued, inclining to the south of 
cast, through an open level plain [in passsing which Middle 
creek was crossed], till at the distance of twelve miles they 
reached the three forks of [East] Gallatin river. On cross- 
ing the southerly branch [Bozeman creek], they fell into 
the buffalo-road described by the squaw, which led them up 
the middle branch [main East Gallatin river] for two miles 
[toward Fort Ellis], This branch is provided with immense 
quantities of beaver, but is sufficiently navigable for small 
canoes by unlading at the worst dams. After crossing it 
they went on a mile further, and camped [on a small branch 
of the middle fork, on the N.E. side '*] at the beginning of the 

'* Eail of Boimuui, and about op[x»Jlc Fort EDb. Thi» matt intcnatinic 
itinerary has to be pricked into the text. Except when tie was floundering in 
lh« sluices am<3ne the iUand$ o( Wejt Callalin river. Captain Clart almott 
stepped off the vety irack of the X. P. R. R. from Logan to Uoicman. under the 
{oidltKe of the futbfu] Sacajawea. The direct diitiaoL-e hy rail ii ^cheduletl as 
1$ nikc. Clark M 6S : " After dinner wc proceeded on a little to the South of 
East through on open iMvil pUin to the three forks of the E. branch of Gallitinca 
RircT at abcnil 13 mite*, crotaed the mnst Southerly of thoM forks [Boieman 
(Ttck, at Boienian] and struck an old bufTnlow rna<l the one out Indn. 
wotnaii meaiit which I kept conlinuiog nearly the same course up the middle 
fork croucd it aiid aimpcd on ■ small branch of the middle fork on the N. E. 
side at the commenccmenl of the C'^P "' f^^ mutmlain." (See also f^rrmalated 
ocKirscs tad distances, in nest note.) Of the two forks of East Gallatin river, 
the northern one It Uridger creek, which flows south aloi^ ihe east sjdc of 
Bri<l;:cT range. pa«l I lardtcrabble. Koss' and Bridger*s peaks, and thence west- 
ward through Ilridger caBon to itt conlluencc with Easl Gallatin river near Boxe- 
man. 1'he south fork ia Boieman creek, which ariies in and about M)7lic lake 
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gap in the mountain, which here forms a kind of a semicircle, 
through which the three branches of the river pass. Several 
roads come in from the right and left, all tending to the gap. 
A little snow still remains on a naked mountain to the cast- 
ward, but in every other direction the mountains arc covered 
with great quantities. 

July x^th. After an early breakfast they pursued the 
buffalo-road over a low gap [Rocky CaftonJ in the mountain 
to the heads of the eastern [or middle] fork of Gallatin river, 
near which they had camped last evening; and at the dis- 
tance of six miles reached the top of the dividing ridge 
[Bozemaii Pass], which sepa- (^.J77) rates the waters of the 
Missouri and the Yellowstone; on descending this ridge, 
they struck one of the streams [Billman's or Trail creek] of 
the latter river. They followed its course through an open 
country, with high mountains on each side, partially covered 
with pine and watered by several streams, crowded as usual 
with bcavcr-dams. Nine miles from the top of the ridge 
they reached the Yellowstone itself, about a mile and a half 
below [the point) where it issues [tlirough Lower caflon] 
from the Rocky mountains.*' 

It now appeared that communication between the two 

£n ihe GaU»UQ range, in<3 flows ntjrtliw«iwnrd tw iu totifluetic* just below 
Boiemu). The middle, main, or ca^tcra fork comes from Bofcmin Pass uid 
vicioity through KacIcj caflon, receiving in lu course Meadow and Bear creeks 
and Kimc Imct affluents. The Vellowsione affluent vrilh whkh it connecu on 
the other nitlc of Btacnian Pass t& Billinan'6 or Trail creek. The altitude of the 
pasi i» abnut 5.800 fccf. Plncaon ihe N. P. R. R. arc Cordon, Clioitnut, Moun- 
tain Side, Timljcr Line. Wc»t Knil. MwrCily. Hnppcr'», and Coal Spur. On 
making tJ:ie divide, tlie Captain Clark pait«e« from CiiinaCiii into Park Co. 

" A mile or two bIjovc wte of present town uf Livingsion, Park Co., Mooi., 
some 4; miles north of Yellowstone Nailonal Park, wherr a branch of Che N. P. 
K. K. runt np into the Park, and ihc main road keeps on lo Bofcmon, Callatio 
City, etc. 'litis is Ihe point of nearest approach of the VellowsEone lu headiratera 
of the middle fork oE East Gallatin river. It it singular that Clark ^vet no 
namet to Ihc geographically important utrcittni he discovered uii this traverse. 
Hit distancics arc very ntsa thoite kince determined by accurate survey. I Iran- 
■crlbfl his hilhcxin unpublished " Course l>isiftnce & Remark* (rmti Ihe Three 
forks of Missouri to tlie River Kocbcjhone where ii enters the Kocky mounts.," 
CUrk M 70: 



CALLATIN-LIVINCSTON TRAVERSE. 

rivers was short and easy. From the head of the Missouri 
at its Three Forks to this place is a distance of 48 miles, the 
greatest part of which is through a level plain ; indeed, from 
the forks of the eastern branch of Gallatin river [i. €., Three 
Forks of East Gallatin river], which is there navigable for 
small canoes, to this part of the Yellowstone, the distance is 



* S. ts* £. 6 Mite* through ut open plain cnMiing a ridge lo gallitioet river, 

it hanng cnadc a bend to the S.W, Campd. . . 
' S. 79" H. 6 Mile4 lo a part of the rivei which is divided by onmben of t>eaver 

damt on one channel of [he river, pawed tbnKi(;h an open leave! butifull 

plain covered with low ijrms, river making a bend to the K.E. from the 

place [l^an] 1 craued it this mornine. . . 
' S. 70" E. 6 Miles to the main principal ureom IWeH Gallatin] of the river 

which we croucd having croMed several (Creams near the crocsiag. a leave) 

fiia plain on the liland. 
' S. 78° E. I a Mile* to the ino*t Mvtherly [Boieinan creek] of the three Easterly 

branches of th« Easterlir fork of Ciallitincs river, parsed through an open 

leavel plain in whiJi there i» threw (one of ihem it Middle creekj Smalt 

Hrcanuof water from the snow inounlains [Gallatin range] to ihe South. . . 

Mwrkcd my W.C. July 141b. 1806. with powder on a cotton titc at the 

river. 
' N. 80° E. 3 Miles to the entrance of a imall branch which falU into the Mid> 

die btaiicli of ifae East fork of Gallitinc River having crosKd the middle 

branch at 2 mile«, . . . encampeil. . . 
'N. 45" E. 3 Miles to the lop of the mountain tn a low |^p [Rocky Cation] pua. 

Ing up the [middle) branch [of GoUatin's river] on which we encamped 

la»t night. 

* East 3 Mites to the lop of the dividing ridge [Bouman Tass] between the 

waters of the Missouri and tho«e of the river Kochejhonc. pauing down a 
small branch and at 3J4 miles cro«king a larger branch of the middle fork of 
the I^st fofk of Callilint about ^ a mile above the branch I came down, 
running tu the right a roarl cum* in from the left which paiocii through 
a low gap of the mtn. from the mod easterly branch of Ihe East fork. 

'S. 45^ E. t mile down a small branch crowed two r\ina from the left passing 
on the htlUide lo (he left of the branch. 

' K. It," E. 8 .Miles to the Ri*er RochcJhoRc passed down on the Northerly side 
side of the said branch [Rillra&n's or Trail creek] acroa which there is icv- 
cnl beaver dams, crossed three small streams from the left with running 
water one of which is croadcd with beaver damn, a small stream [Coke 
creek] corn's in on the right at 6 n\%. Struck the Rochcjhone f{ a mile 
below the hrandi we came down and i)^ nu. below where it passes out of 
the Rocky mountains. , . . 

" &(*. 4S." (Gallatin City to Livingston is scheduled as $3 nulcs by laiL) 
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no more than i8 miles, with an excellent road over a high, 
dry country, with hills of inconsiderable height and no 
difficulty in passing. They halted three hours to rest their 
horses, and then pursued the buffalo-road along the [left*'] 
bank of the river. 

Although just leaving a high snowy mountain, the Yellow- 
stone is already a bold, rapid, and deep stream, 120 yards in 
width. The bottoms of the river are narrow within the 
mountains, but widen to the extent of nearly two miles in 
the valley below, where they are occasionally overflowed ; 
the soil gives nourishment to cottonwood, rose-bushes, 
honeysuckle, rushes, common coarse grass, a species of rye, 
and such productions of moist lands. On each side these 
low grounds are bounded by dry plains of coarse gravel and 
sand, stretching back to the foot of the mountains and sup- 
plied with a very short grass. The mountains on the cast 
side of the river are rough, rocky, and still retain great quan- 
tities of snow ; two other high snowy mountains may be dis- 
tinguished, one bearing north 15 or 20 miles, the other 
nearly cast. They have no covering except a few scattered 
pine, nor indeed was any timber fit for even a small canoe 
to be seen. At the distance of nine {p.JjS) miles from the 
mountain, a river discharges into the Yellowstone from the 
northwest, under a high rocky cliff [Sheep Cliffs]. It rises 
from the snowy [Crazy] mountains in that direction ; is 
about 35 yards wide ; has a bold, deep current ; is skirled by 
some cottonwoods and willow-trees; and, like the Yellow- 
stone itself, seems to abound in beaver. They gave it the 
name of Shields' river," after one of the party. Immcdi- 

" Past Livingston and Benson's Landing;, belwccD wliicli places the N. P. R. R., 
coming up the Yellowstone alun|t its south bank, tiones thii river. Some tmall 
TURK urc poued lietore Shields' river i« reached, two of them, both from the 
tonth, being called Chicken and Poison. 

** Still so named ; on Clark';; map it h the lint tributary ot th« Ydlowttone to 
be marked hy a name. " Shield K." ; mric in the codex ; sometimes Shield's. 
It rises in the Crazy mountains, about Three Peaks, where arc also the heads of 
Howard's or SixleeiLiiiilc creek (»ee p. 440) and nome wulherly nourcet of the 
MuucMiell, and llawi E. of S. into the Yellowstone, ijomc of its tributaries 




ately below is a very good buffalo-road, which obviously 
leads from its head, through a gap in the mountain, over to 
the waters of the Missouri. They passed Shields' river, 
and at three miles further, after crossing a high rocky hill, 
camped in a low bottom near the entrance of a small 
creek." As they came through the mountains they had 
seen two black bears and a number of antelopes, as well as 
several herds of elk, between 2oo and 300 in number ; but 
had been able to kill only a single elk. 

/it/^ i6//i. A hunter [Labiche] was dispatched ahead, 
while the party collected the straggling horses. They then 
proceeded down the river, which is very straight and has sev- 
eral islands covered with cottonwood and willow ; but they 
could not procure a single tree large enough for a canoe, 
and being unwilling to trust altogether to skin-canoes^ 
Captain Clark preferred going on until they found some 
limber. The feet of the horses were now nearly worn to 
the quick, particularly the hind feet, so that they were 
obliged to make a sort of moccasin of green buf?alo-skin, 
which relieved them very much in crossing the plains. 
After passing a bold creek** from the south, 20 yards wide, 

are Cottonwood. FlBthetd, Fir. I*i'<«. Bruketl, Rock. Wood. Rabbit, 'U'illov, 
and Fall* creclu, in lh£ order named frnm above downMraid. This jitrcam and 
it* tributarie* drain between the Craiy mouiilaitu and Briitger range. There ia 
a plac« called Shields at It* mouth, and a liltte lower down the Yellowstone, on 
the opposite side. vvT* tlw old Miwon and the old Crow Agtacy. (For another 
Shields' river, see p. 375.) 

**UnidciUilted. SeT«imtHntnstKUmcomedawn from SheepCtifls. Caiopis 
about opiMKitc or nulwr above t large creek from the south or rich), now called 
Skull or Misdon (see neict note) ; a little lower doura are Lock and Oreeley 
crcek«, on the same tide ; between thcie is FIton «tation, on the N. P. R. K. 

'•Clark M 75, July i6lh. from camp ; " N. 80^ E. q milc» to a Blufl in a 
Stard. bend, the general coune of ibe river very fctrcight, puhing Ke^-er■l inland*, 
inott of ihem covered with Cotton trees and willow, passed Slinking CaMn 
Cntk 30 yards wide bold currcal from the South which falk in 011 the Staid. Side 
Ibnber up thh crcepc] at far as 1 could see." Unfortunately thit creek Is noted 
only by direction, not for position, on thit course of nine miles ; it is charted by 
Oarlc, luunelcss. For all that appears 10 the contrary it might be dlhcr one of 
the three Iiut named ; but may be identifiable by its de»cription. Didancea 
are overestimated to-ilay, and must be adjualcd with the first " 6^ " milca ol 
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they halted for dinner on an island ; then they went on till 
at night they cump<;d near the entrance of another small 
stream," having made 26 miles during the day. They saw 
some bears and great numbers of antelope and elk ; but the 
soreness of their horses' feet rendered it difficult to chase 
them. One of the men caught a fish yPatttostfus Jordani\ 
which they had not seen before ; it was eight inches long, 
and resembled a trout in form, but its mouth was like that of 
the sturgeon, and it {p.379) had a red streak passing on each 
sidcfrom the gills to the tail. In the plains were but few 
plants except silk-grass, wild indigo, and sunflower, which are 
now all in bloom. The high grounds on the river arc faced 
with a deep freestone rock, of a hard, sharp grit, which may 
also be seen in perpendicular strata throughout the plain. 

Juiy lyi/t. It rained during the night, and as the party 
had no covering but a buflalo-skin, they rose drenched with 
water. Puniuing their journey at an early hour, over the 
point of a ridge and through an open low bottom, they 
reached, at the distance of 6j4 miles, a part of the river 
where two large creeks enter immediately opposite each 
other; one from the northwest, the other from the south 
of southwest. These Captain Clark called Rivers-across." 

tMBorrow, which briiiji ub to " Rivcr»-*cro6a " — ihc laKer !>cing an nhaolutely 
fixed point, t think that Slinking Cabin creek it KctuAlly Skull ar Mission, th« 
first one o( the thrc« from th« south alicady menlioned, and thus much above 
McAdow'v caftan. The next considerable creek froni the south in McndcnhaU's, 
at ihemouthcf which tsf^pringdalc, on the N. P. R. R..sdieduled as 30 miles by 
rail below LivingBion (following the curves of the rivert. Two cretks below 
Menilcnhall's Are Gage, N.. and Antclo[ie, S.; Duck creek. N., on which is 
Hunter's Hot Springs, is a very short distance above McndcnhaU's. 

•* " A «n«ll creek on the LAtd. wde below which 1 incantped," Clark M 75. 
Thin is l.ittlc Timber creek. 

"" Rivers a Crow." Clark M77; " Rivers across," M 76; elsewhere Rivert 
Acra« : in the orig. ed. the end of the line happened to come across tlic phrwe. 
which was consequently hyphenated, and I preserve this form. It vtoA m 
happy hit nf Clark'*. The odd term atCtadctl allcnlion to ihii pair of rivers, 
and proved more servic'Ciiblc for idenliCyin^ them Ihnn if he had named each of 
thejn — whiih he did noi do, Theonc from the north is now known a* Bijj Timber 
river or creek, and at I J3 miles a^JOve its mouth 14 now the town of Big Timber, 
on the N. P. Ri R.,u:hc*]uleUBt 15 milcsby railbelowSpringdale. Thcothcroae 
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At 10}^ miles further they halted for dinner below the 
entrance of a large creek on the northeast side, about 30 
yards in width, which they named Otter" river. Nearly 
opposite this is another, to which they gave the name of 
Beaver" river. The waters of both are of a milky color, 
and the banks well supplied with small timber. The river 
is now becoming more divided by islands, and a number of 
small creeks fall in on both sides. The largest of these is 
about seven miles from Beaver river, and enters on the 
right : they called it Bratton's" river, from one of the men. 
The highlands approach the river more nearly than before, 
but although their sides arc partially supplied with pine and 
cedar, the growth is still too small for canoes. Buffalo arc 
beginning to be more abundant, and to-day, for the first time 
on this river, they saw a pelican ; but deer and elk are now 

of Ihe pair, from Ihc south, is Boulder rirer, considerably larger than Big Timber, 
It h tormed b)' three nuiln cmnes. East. Middle, ind West, which bead but lillte 
north at Ycllowsto«c Park, III mAin slreftm and KasX fork lof-eiher deliniil to 
Home extent llie pieKnt Crow Indiau Keurvaliun on tlie went. Within ■ mile 
below Kiverv-Acrois a considerable Ktreniin talk in on the nonh. Thit the teat 
does not notice, but the codex does : " N. 76° E. 1^4 miles to the eniratice of » 
brook in the Lard, bend." Clark M 77. This is Medidne-bow creek of various 
civil and military mapt before me, which I regret to find charted on the Big 
Timber sheet ol the beautiful U.S. Geol, Surv. cartogmphs as Otter creek — lor 
this is sure to he confounded with the Otter creek of our leit see on. 

Before we pass to the next pair of hvcrv (Otter nnd Beaver) we must notice a 
curiously named creek which die text omits. At bia miles bc)-ond the last.iiained, 
and yyi from Kivcrwju:^tMK. Clark M 77 has : " Thy Snag'd creek en the Stard. 
Side," For the explanation we most mm to Clark M Ro, July iSth : "Oibson in 
Bttempiint; to mouni his horse after shooting a deer tUs eveoinn fell on a Snag 
and rtini [ran] it nearly two inches into the mtiskeler part of his tliy." Thigh- 
magged creek is that now known as Little r>ecr or Upper Deer creek. It runs 
parallel wiih l>ower Deer or Kig Deer creek, about two miles above which it 
falls into the Vellowstkne. 

** Now Swcetgrass crcck, at whose laouth is a pUc« of same name, othervriic 
known ac HarrtMin's Ferry. 

** Now Lower Detr or Big Deer creek : see note above. Below llus. and 
befort Bratton's river Is tuchcd, the codex speaks of a " high clift " in a star- 
board bend. Clark M 7S. This is the remarkable predpice, 4,330 ft. high, and 
thus several hundred feel abme the river, called Gray ClifT or GreydiR. 

" " Rratten R." of Clark's map. Bratton's is now Bridgcr's river or creek. 
It is not a large stream (smaller than Lower Deef creek), but ttomefwhat notable 
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more scarce than before. In one of the low bottoms of the 
river was an Indian fort, which seemed to have been built 
last summer. It was built in the form of a circle, about 
fifty feet in diameter and Ave feet high, formed of logs 
lapping over each other, and covered on the outside with 
bark set up on end. The entrance was guarded by a work 
on (fi.jSo) each side of it, facing the river. These intrench* 
ments, the squaw informs us, are frequently made by the 
Minnetarees and other Indians at war with the Shosbonees, 
when pursued by their enemies on horseback. After mak- 
*ng 33 niiles, the party camped near a point of woods in 
the narrow bottom of the river. 

July iS/A." Before setting out they killed two buffaloes 
which ventured near the camp, and then pursued their route 
over the ridges of the high lands, so as to avoid the bends of 
the river, which now washes the feet of the hills. The face 
of the country is rough and stony, covered with immense 
quantities of prickly-pear. The river is nearly 200 yards 
wide, rapid as usual, with a bed of coarse gravel and round 
stones. The same materials are the basis of the soil in the 

for tbe open cliaracler of the couniry cast of it. permittinj; two Inu'li northw»rd 
from Stillwater river tu meet ai its mouth. The codex noiii:es " a small brook 
on the Surd, nde " ihne miles below Bntton's, whirh the text omits ; thii ii 
Work creek. The codex noticei another creek from the touth. three miles lower 
down, which Clark N iji calh Wen.u:l creek ; thii \\ Hump rreck, Iwo miles 
below which ts the N. P. R. K. station Reed Point, opposite a large ialatid, nine 
milet by tmfl below GreyclifT. To-day's camp is set tw o or three miles below this 
point. 

" Jgly iBih it barren in the text, but the codex ic fruitful of notable points, 
as usual: see also Clark's map, where three streams. N., are chancd, two of 
them by name, between Bratton's river and the Rosebud (Stillwater). He first 
passes While Beaver creek, N., which corresponds to the " DryCr." of his map. 
Below this he crosses the boundary between Park and Vellowsione counties. 
Next comei town of Merrill, scheduled ten miles below Reed Point, and near 
which the N. P. R. R. crosse« the river to run on i» N, side as far as Rillin|[t, 
Merrill is on Uerry creek, whii:li is the one Clark charts without name. Neat 
comes the " Fori Cr." of Clark's map, which is Keyser's creek, falliHi; into the 
Yelloi^vtone about opposite the Rosebud, below Benson's Bluff, and above Slill- 
wni<;r, whigh town k eight milr^ by rail below MeniU. To-day's camp is on an 
island, near tha mouth of the Rwabud. 
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high bottoms, with a mixture of dark brown earth. The 
rivcr-hills are about 200 feet high, still faced with a dark 
freestone rock ; the country back of them is broken into 
open waving plains. Pine is the only growth of impor- 
tance ; but among the smaller plants were distinguished 
purple, yellow, and black currants, which are now ripe and 
of an excellent flavor. 

About eleven o'clock a smoke was descried to the S.S.E., 
toward the termination of the Rocky mountains, intended 
most probably as a signal of the Crow Indians, who have 
mistaken us for their enemies, or for friends to trade with 
them. They [wel could not, however, stop to ascertain the 
truth of this conjecture, but rode on; and after passing 
another old Indian fort, similar to that seen yesterday, halted 
for the night on a small island, 26 mites from the camp of 
last evening. One of the hunters [Gibson], attempting to 
mount his horse after shooting a deer, fell on a small piece 
of timber, which ran nearly two inches into the muscular 
part of his thigh. The wound was very painful; were it 
not (or their great anxiety to reach the United States this 
season, the party would have remained till he was cured; 
but time was too precious to wait. 

\Juiy ig//?.] The gentlest and strongest (/. jt?/) horse 
was therefore selected, and a sort of litter formed in such 
a manner as to enable the sick man to lie nearly at full 
length. They then proceeded gently, and at the distance 
of tM-o miles passed a river entering from the southeast 
side, about 40 yards wide, called by the Indians Itch- 
keppearja. or Rose " river ; a name which it deserves, as well 
from il3 beauty as from the roses which we saw budding 
on its borders. Soon afterward they passed another Indian 

" A " RoK " or " Rcwbod " river, (he nm« with tbii, is slill down oo lomc 
aupi : but Bint sot be coaToundeJ wiih the greatly luger Rocebiiil river, much 
(artber down tbe YdlomloM. between Highorn anH Ton^e rivers. The preMnl 
Iicblicppeuja liver '\% chartet) bjrCUark u " RoMbud R." It i* formed of three 
msifi coitncs. Big and Little RoKbod and Sitllwaler, whoie conjoined walcrft 
nnw take the tatter name, and flow into the Vetlnvnlonc nearly opposite Still- 
wattr [town). The old Crow Agcnc}' was on the fint-nanied of thew branchw. 
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GIBSONS PAINFULLY SNAGGED THIGH, 



fort on an island ; and after making nine miles halted to let 
the horses graze, and sent out a hunter to look for timber 
to make a canoe, and procure, if possible, some wild ginger 
to make a poultice for Gibson's thigh, which was now exceed- 
ingly painful, in consequence of his constrained position. 
He returned, however, without being able to find either; 
but brought back two bucks. He had a contest with two 
white bears which chased him ; but being on horseback he 
escaped, after wounding both of them. There are great 
quantities of currants in the plains; but almost every blade 
of grass for many miles has been destroyed by immense 
swarms of grasshoppers," which appear to be ascending the 
river. After taking some refreshments they proceeded, and 
found that the hills became lower on both sides; those on 
the right overhanging the river in cliffs of a darkish yellow 
earth, and the bottoms widening to several miles in extent. 
The timber, though chiefly cottonwood, is becoming large. 

They had not gone far when Gibson's wound became so 
violently painful that he could no longer remain on horse- 
back. He was therefore left with two men under the shade 
of a tree, while Captain Clark went on to seek for timber. 
At the distance of i8 [?] miles from hiscampof last night he 
halted near a thick grove of trees, some of which were large 
enough for small canoes, and then searched all the adjacent 
country till evening, when Gibson was brought on to the 
camp.*' The game of to-day consisted of six deer, seven elk, 
and an antelope. The smoke which had been {p.jSi) seen 
on the 17th was again distinguished this afternoon, and one 
of the party r<?pnrted that he had observed an Indian on the 
highlands on the opposite side of the river. 

** Calcftmui iprttuj, the now famous Rocky Mountain locust Or htteful gntt- 
hoppcr, which docs almost incaJculable damatie (o the crupj>, 

•• This camp, where the party will remain till the 24lh. and ili« location o\ which 
Is to be sought, is eiven as 16 miles by land lielow the Iiclikei.''i>e*rj». Jind 39 
river mile* above CUrVs Fork, Certainly inj such distance as, 45 miles intervene-* 
between lliir« two fixed points. The diiiUncc by rail from Stillwater to Ltturet 
U scheduled as only 34 mile*. Reiliidng our ficurcs bv r^lc of three, but 
uking into con»ider&lion that he retches this c&mp by luid, and then proceeds lo 




CANOE-BUILDING IN CAMP COTTONWOOD. 



Sunday, July 20th. At daylight two good judges of 
timber [Pryor and Shields] were sent down the river in 
quest of lumber, but returned without being able to find any 
trees larger than those near camp; nor could they procure 
any for ax-handles except choke-cherry. Captain Clark 
determined llicrefore to make two canoes which, lashed 
together, might be sufficient to convey the party down the 
river, while a few men might lead the horses to the Mandan 
nation. Three axes were sharpened with a file, and some 
of the men proceeded to cut down two of the largest trees, 
on which they worked till night. The rest of the party 
were occupied in dressing skins for clothes, or in hunting, in 
which they were so fortunate as to procure a deer, two 
buffalo, and an elk. The horses being much fatigued, they 
were turned out to rest for a few days; but in the morning, 

July 2Xit, 24 of them were missing. Three hunters 
[Shannon, Bratton, and "Shabono"] were sent in different 
directions to look for them ; but all returned unsuccessful, 
and it now seemed probable that the Indians who had 
made the smoke a few days since had stolen the horses. 
In the meantime the men worked so diligently on the canoes 
that one of them was nearly completed. Late in the even- 
ing a very black cloud, accompanied with thunder and 
lightning, rose from the southeast, and rendered the weather 
extremely warm and disagreeable. The wind too was very 
high, but shifted toward morning, 

July 22</, to the northeast, and became moderately cool. 

navigate, w-e can hordljr allow him more than tw^rc miles of acioal adronce tc^Uy. 
This vroulil bring liim Minewhat below Trout Rapids and the railroad siaiioo 
called Rapidt, which lalicr is three miles below ihc i>oitit where Heniley creek 
(alls In from the north. As no ra|)idi ore noteil on the firn day's voyage, July 
34th, he waa doubUua put this point. I give the lut course. Clark M 84 : 
" East 3 ms. on the count to a dump of lar^e Cotlonwoud ticn in a laid. 
Bend paxxing several Iitandi river much divided and crooked, high yellww 
tl1uS*nnih«Stnrd. Side under which pari of the river paaca. The bottoms wida 
and extentive on the Lard. Side. Encamped." Again. CUrk N 131 has: 
" t^ Black bluSsoppotit to the place Capt. C. built 3 canoes." The«c details 
may b« foand to fit a place on the nonb bank of the ri^-er. t }i miles below 
Rapids sutioQ, one mile abo\'e the entrance ol Rye Giau creek from the aouth. 



1144 TWENTY-FOUR HORSES STOLEN BV THE CROWS. 

Three men [two, Pryor and " Shabono "] were dispatched 
in quest of the horses ; but they came back without being 
able to discover even a track, the plains being so hard and 
dry that the root makes no impression. This confirms 
the suspicion of their being stolen by the Indians, who 
would probably take them across {/>.jSj) the plains to avoid 
being pursued by their traces; besides the improbability of 
their voluntarily leaving the rushes and grass of the river- 
bottoms to go on the plains, where they could find nothing 
but a short dry grass. Four men [Pryor, Shannon, Bratton, 
and " Shabono "] were again sent out with orders to encircle 
the camp for a great distance; but they too returned with 
no better success than those who had preceded them. The 
search was resumed in the morning, 

/tt/y 2^1/, when a piece of a robe and a moccasin were dis- 
covered not far from camp. The moccasin was worn out in 
the sole, still wet, and had every appearance of having been 
left but a few hours before. This sign was conclusive that 
the Indians had taken our horses, and were still prowling 
about for the remainder, which fortunately escaped last 
night by being on a small prairie surrounded by thick tim- 
ber. At length Labichc. who is one of the best trackers, 
returned from a very wide circuit, and informed Captain 
Clark that he had traced the tracks of the horses, which 
were bending their course rather down the river toward the 
open plains, and [judging] from the tracks, were going very 
rapidly. All hopes of recovering them were now abandoned. 
Indians are not the only plunderers which surround camp ; 

half n mile above the entrance of Allen'a creek frmn the north, and about the 
*»me below the upper end oF llilling'i ditch ; ii so. they tcmc to fix preciseljr 
the *pat where Coplain Clark finl found coltoiiwuodt lar][c enough for canoea, 
»nd whence he proteedcil wholly by water lo St. Ixmta. The«e canoei, which 
Mr. Kiddie oa the ajlh inst. takes the truly poetic license of calling "x lilllo 
flotilla." were simply a pair of dug-outK lashed to|;cther with raw-hide : but ibey 
did wonderfully good tervice, and were not turned adrift till the mominf; of Sept. 
aolh. at the mouth of the Oiwge river, only 3^^ days before the end of ihc E»pc. 
dition. The place where they were built should have a name ; and I propose to 
c*n it Carop Cottonwood. 




DIVISION OF CAPTAIN CLARK'S PARTY. 

for last right the wolves or dogs stole the greater part of the 
dried meat from the scaffold. The wolves which constantly 
attend the bufi'alo, arc here in great numbers, for this seems 
to be the commencement of the buffalo country. Besides 
these are seen antelopes, pigeons, doves, hawks, ravens, 
crows, larks, sparrows, eagles, bank-martins, etc.; great num- 
bers of geese, too, which raise their young on this river, have 
passed the camp. The country consists of beautiful level 
plains, but the soil is thin and stony; both plains and 
low grounds are covered with great quantities of prickly 
pear. 

At noon the two canoes were finished. They arc 28 feet 
long, 16 or 18 inches deep, and from 161024 inches wide. 
Being lashed to- {fi. jS^) gether, everything was prepared 
for setting out to-morrow. Gibson had now recovered. 
Sergeant Pryor** was directed, with Shannon and Windsor, 
to take our horses to the Mandans ; and if he found that Mr. 
Henry was on the Assiniboin river, to go thither and deliver 
him a letter, the object of which was to prevail on the most 
distinguished chiefs of tlie Sioux to accompany him to 
Washington. 

" ThU further sabdivision of the party is given in Cl&rh M flS : "I gave Sergt. 
Pr^or his insiniirtioni and a Ifller to Mr. IJaney [jiV] ard dcrected thu he C 
Shannon St Windier take the remaining horact to the Mandana, where he 11 to 
inquire for Mr. II : Mcnry f/ti-] if at the ntabhiihcnent on the Audnniboin river 
(o to talic 12 or 14 hoTMi and proceed om to ihal place and deliver Mr. 1 fancy 
the Icltet which i* vrtlh a view to engage Mr. Haney to provale on Kitne of tha 
l>«t informed and most inllucniial chiefs of the difTeient band* of Sirvt^ to 
KCOmpany ns to the Seal of om Govemmetit with a view lo let them see our 
population and reioursei jkc. which I brieve it th« uirekt gaivotee of Savas* 
fidelity to any nation that of ■ Goveramt, poecsinc the power of panuhiag 
promptly every aggrcttion." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

CAPTAIN CLARK DESCENDS THE YELLOWSTONE— REUNION 
OF THE EXPEDITION ON THE MISSOURI, 

8ci|aHll Pryar to p> by IbmI >lmi(t (h« VelliTinliMie— Capmi" CUik dmrendi ih* ri*c* — 
Cbtk** (ofk— Oavtn numeroui—Luie ladiui lodce— Hoim creek— M*ay bafUlo— 
Sicy*IH Pryor ■!!<»«« with ihc finnu — I'ryor'i cr«k— Kenuiluble iculpturcd nxJt 
■anad Pompcy'i Hilar— Emvdukc pioipeci^The pany nochea ihe moutb of the hig/ntfrit 
— Lmc view ut (he Rackic^ in *i(h1 wficc Hky— Elk crack— WiwUdr'irirer—ldliklic'k 
rimr^VxTlDUi iribuuriet u( the Yellinritone. includinf that now ulled tbc Roaebud— 
Tosfut river— BoS^ iboah — V**i rspidi — Yorlc't Dry n*cf — RedMone (Pawda) rtver — 
Wolf niiiilk — Cual riTsr—CiiliKin'* rivci— Procnu olnU'iKlsd by bulTake — TiuiibU wilb 
bean — Penecviino hy inovjiilEOn — rieldt' crvek-^^amp al muuth of the VellcnnEnne, Aug. 

3d, iSoe—Rei-iew ol ihe VellowMona tad iii iHbitUiri<»~-V>nou» Indira iHbM bated — 
Dtiircn away by Eac«i|uitae*, the patty lUtti ilowti the Minouri — Whito-culh riecr— 
Serseaal Pryor** vny ajriraa anil rvpom; [h« In'liaix had uolen (heir borne- ihey had 
■•M to tb* VellQwKoe* SMr Pompey'i Pillar, and coma down that rirc* in imtKKnud 
ball tiaat»--The united pattici pioceed down the Miitoiiii— They meet hlom. DJcksoM 
and Haocodc, anj h«u new*--Tb*v jpi on (Aug. iiih> and reM day wiU be overtaken 
bi1o« Geat-ptD crMk by Capt«ia Llirw' pMly, tbui leunituic tkc whoU Eapcdttioa uo 
the MiMauri (Aug. iiili. iSod). 

^HURSDAY, Ju1y24th, 1806. The canoes were loaded. 
^" Sergeant Pryor and his party set out Avith orders to 
proceed down [the left bank of the Yellows tone j to the 
entrance of Bighorn river, which was supposed to be at no 
great distance, where they should be taken in the boats 
across the Yellowstone. At eight o'clock Captain Ctark 
embarked in the little flotilla, and proceeded very steadily 
down the river, which continues to be about 200 yards wide, 
and contains a number of islands, some of wliich are sup- 
plied with a small growth of timber. At the distance of a 
mile from camp, the river passes under a high bluff for about 
23 [?] miles, when the bottoms widen on both sides. At the 
distance of 29P] miles, a river falls in from the south. This 
is the river [wc] sup- {/>. jS6) posed to be the Bighorn ; but 
afterward, when the Bighorn was found, the name of Clark's 
fork was given this stream.' It is a bold river, 150 yards 

' Still so named ; to be found alio u Clarke's, CUrck's anil Clake's forit or 
river. " Proceeded on verry well to a dfte about t mile above the cntenncA 
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CLARK'S FORK OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 



wide at the entrance, but a short distance above is con- 
tracted to ICO yards. The water is of a light muddy color 
and much colder than that of the Yellowstone ; its general 
course is south and east of the Rocky mountains. There is 
a small island situated immediately at the entrance; this or 
the adjoining mainland would form a very good position 
for a fort. The country most frequented by beaver begins 
here, and that which lies between this river and the Yellow- 
stone is, perhaps, the best district for the hunters of that 
animal. About a mile before reaching this river, there is 
a ripple in the Yellowstone, on passing which the canoes 
took in some water. The party therefore landed to bait the 
boats, and then proceeded six miles' further to a large 
island, where they halted to wait for Sci^eant I'ryor. 

It is a beautiful spot with rich soil, covered with wild rye, 
a species of grass, and some of another kind which the 
Indians wear in plaits around the neck, on account of 
a strong scent resembling that of vanilla.* There is also 
a thin growth of cottonwood scattered over the island. In 

of C'Urlu fork or ii^ Aern rityr ft river tjo yds. wide comes in from 
South we though! il tlic It. 11. but ftfldt. when we taand the R. H. we calle<l ii 
Clarkk (tirk. a bold rircr washing plains The tniliaoi call th» -^^ ot ' Tlic 
Lodge where nil dance,' " Clark M 90, where an origina] writing h inlerUTied 
in red ink u here i^uuicd, but withuul delecioii cl tlic other text. The miniRg 
Indian name I suppose to be Ap-udi.soo-ha, as Icttrtcd on CUrk's map, which 
tee. Thift Is by far the largeit branch of the Vellowitone thu& lar met. and une 
of the four largest iribitlariu of this noble river. The town of Laurel U nearljr 
opposiie its moiiih ; ihavt is Paik City, <mi the N. P. R. R. Young's Point was 
passed early to-day ; also Volley creek, N. 

* Vicinity of Caflon. Canon, or Canyon creek, from the north : place of ame 
lume al its moulli, uearly halfway between Laurel and Billings. At a point Mp 
Ibis creclc will be found uo «ime map* the legem] " Sliir|{c* Bat Field"— which 
being interpreted means that here General Stuigtn, U.S. A., had an Indian Ughl. 

A vhort dtaanc« below CaAon creek a itmm falk in on the right, from the 
louth. Citric Mgjnocesitcxactly, at a poinihe makes to>i mtl» below Clark's 
fork ; " A large bcook in a Stard. Bend, opposite a stony hat." This is now 
called Blue creek — one of very many we find lu the Vcll<Mrsione Codex, but of 
which the text take* no notice. 

* " A mixtura of sweet grass which the Indians plat and ware around their 
necks fm its cent which ti of a Suoi^c ^^enl like that of the vinelU," Clark M qi, 
Tha it tlie wcll-kDOwn holy-graas, f/ift^Aica torealis, also colled seneca-grass. 



II4S HORSE AND OTHER CREEKS, NEAR BILLINGS- 

the center is a large Indian lodge, which seems to have been 
built last summer. It is in the form of a cone, 60 feet in 
diameter at the base, composed of 20 poles, each 45 Feet 
long and 2>4 in circumference, and the whole structure cov- 
ered with bushes. The inicrior was curiously ornamented. 
On the tops of the poles were feathers of eagles, and circu- 
lar pieces of wood, with sticks across them in the form of 
a girdle; from the center was suspended a stuffed buffalo- 
skin ; on the side fronting the door was hung a cedar-bush ; 
on one side of the lodge, a buffalo's head ; on the other, sev- 
eral pieces of wood stuck in the ground. From its whole 
appearance, it was more like a lodge for holding councils 
than an ordinary dwclHng-housc. 

{p-3^) Sergeant Pryornot having yet arrived, they went 
on about I5>4 [?J miles further to a small creek on the right, 
to which they gave the name of Horse* creek, and just below 
it overtook Sergeant Pryorwith the horses. He had found it 
almost impossible, with two men, to drive on the remaining 
horses ; for as soon as they discovered a herd of buffalo the 
loose horses, having been trained by the Indians to hunt, 
immediately set oft in pursuit of them, and surrounded the 
herd with almost as much skill as their riders could have 
done. At last he was obliged to send one horseman fon,vard 
to drive all the buffalo from the route. The horses were 
here driven across, and Sei^eant Pryor again proceeded with 
an additional man [Hall*] to his party. The river is here 

* " Hor« cnek falls in on Sid. ." CUrk M (fi. This is buc little below Billingc. 
connty seal oi Vellowitone C^., on I«(i bank of (he river, «t or ntaa mouth of 
Alltftii creek, from the north. Here the N. [*. R. R. crottes the Vellowntone, 
and Ihc point is alto notable as being about the heitd of steamboat navigation. A 
khort difcUrce bcbw Alkali creek comes in Biller creek, from tbe north. Al 
7 % mile« below I torse creek the codes hiu a nnmelew brook (mm ihc lomlh, which 
I cannnl identify ; it i^ to be sougKt lol^ cndrx-milm above Prynr'ii fork, i. »., 
in the vicinity of Htiniley, or betvreen Kpritig Buile. N., an<l Belle Butte. S, 

' " H. Hall who cannot swim expressed a wilUnew to procctd on witli Sertt, 
Pryor by land, auil a* another man wiu necesMiry to asn'M in driving on the hones 
but obnervcd hcwu neckctl [itaked| I gave bjm tnic of my two remaining shirts 
a par of Leather Lcgin« and 3 pr. of mockerwans which ei[uipt him compictclf 
aad fcnt biro od with the party by land to the Mandan*." Clark M 93. 




prvor's river— prvor's and other creeks. 

much more deep and navigable, and the current more regular, 
than above Clark's fork ; and though much divided by wclU 
woodcd islands, when collected the stream is between 300 
and 300 feet in width. Alung its banks arc some beaver, 
and an immense number of deer, elk, and bufTalo. Toward 
night they passed a creek [river] from the southeast, 35 yards 
wide, which they called Pryor's creek [river*] ; half a mile 
below which tliey camped, after making 69)^ miles during 
the day. 
July 2§M/ They resumed their voyage at sunrise, and 

*SliII so lurnied. and notable as delimiting on the wott the present mtriclcd 
Cttmr Iniliao Revrvalion, which until very recently extended west to Boulder 
creek (the MJuUicm one of the " Riwcra-acroas'*). TTiiii large ttrcnm comet 
nonh [font (he l*r)or ot Vzyat'% moianlaiiu in which it hcait«, and on which there 
)( a ]>au called Pryor's Gap. I luntley station of the N. P. R. R. I« on the river 
near iis mouth. It is a tlij* of the text la i»U this stream Fryer's trttk : for 
this, Me next note. 

* To-day's text otnits everything from Pryor's rirer to Pompey'i Pillar, but 
tbc codex yields the required data. Within six miles from Pryor's river Clailt 
M 97 has : " Passed rock crccV (smaJl) on the Lard, side." In fact two such 
streams fall in from the north in the di^ance given. These are now called 
Crooked and Ra/ot, and one of them ic the Kock crceic of the codex. Clark 
aciiuUy cbarts boih, though without luunes. Along Uic rivet here are nipida 
known at Kellgate and Little Giant. In the next course of Ave miles the codes 
has : " Pasied the entenuice of a small river on Stard. Side." Thi* is Arrow 
creek : Clermont at its moutfa, nine miles by rail below Huntley station. This 
stream is called " Pryor's creek in the big bend," Clark N 131, where il ia 
marked from (he S.K., It miles below Pryor's rircr, in the tabular state. 
mcnt of Vellowktone points ; and Clark's map lays it down, nameless. L. anci C. 
aflord several other inttancet of such naming, where the distinction is between 
" creel; " and " rivvr " for dilTerent streams which they call by the umc name. 
Again : within the next few miles Clark M 97 formally notes bo fewer thaa>fw 
more small streams from the left or north, one of which he nanMi Rig Dry 
brook, N 131 ; and he notes also Tumbling Rlufl. N 131, "on the Lard. Side 
which has sliped into the river and filled «p "^ ot the riwr." As to hitdiitartoa, 
which certainly seem excessive, we must remember that what the text and codex 
both give IS the vak* «f kit mtgainfy rrafl~-9, couple of dug-uul cotlonwood 
logs lavhed together — steered back and forth across the river amidst tmconnted 
islands, and by 00 means to be taken as any sure indication of actsal air-line 
advance, or even progrcsi by land. It is most like the laborious ascent of 
the Expedition up Jefferson river, where the advance was ^, ■{, even )( al 
the actual navigation. ^Vhcn w« correctly adjust his wake's milcitpes between 
any two known points, we find that the creeks, blu&s. and islands fall into 
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BAPTISTE'S CREEK— POMPEV*S PILLAR. 



passed a number of islands and small streams, and occasion- 
ally high bluffs composed of a yellow, gritty stone. A storm 
of rain and high southwest wind soon overtook them, and 
obliged them to land and form a sort of log hut, covered 
witti deerskins. As soon as it ceased they proceeded ; and 
about lour o'clock, after having made 49 miles, Captain 
Clark landed to examine a very remarkable rock situated in 
an extensive bottom on the right, 250 paces from the shore.' 
It is nearly 400 paces in circumference, 200 feet high, and 
accessible only from the northeast, the other sides being a 
perpendicular cliff of a light-colored gritty rock. The soil 
of the top is( fi.jSS) five or six feet deep, of good quality, 
and covered with short grass. The Indians have carved the 
figures of animals and other objects on the sides of the rock, 
and on the top arc raised two piles of stones. 

From this height the eye ranges over a lai^e extent of 
variegated country : on the southwest, the Rocky mountains 
covered with snow ; a low mountain about 40 miles distant, 
bearing S. 15" E.; and in a direction N. 55' W., at the dis- 
tance of 35 miles, the southern extremity of what arc called 
the Little Wolf [now Bull] mountains. The low grounds of 
the river extend nearly six miles to the southward, when they 
rise into plains reaching to the mountains, watered with a 

their nctiuU {lositiom with admirable precuion. I have heurd L. and C.'s 
YcUowstoDC nnrralivc bclUtleJ by comjiclcnt triiiai, who knew what they 
were talking about, and justly complained that they could find littJ« in it but 
Pompcy'« Ifllar, Klven-acrofis, and some of the lar:eHt tributanea. But 
that doc« Captain Clark a cruel injustice. He missed very Hitle, as «re now 
see hy the many itcw pnlivLi I am picking out of the codex; and if I were 
Iq iranKctibe hik fi>nnal cmincs nnxl dituncei in (till, we ihauld find almost 
every btufT, bottotc, and i&land, as trell u slmoil every tributary. No pait 
of ihc whole Expettitiun i» t^ inadequately represented in the publiah«d nar- 
rative 01 this YvlIowKtone exploratiuo, which may not unfairly be rtrgardcd as 
slurred. 

• ■• And opposit 10 a larcc Brook on the Lard. Side I cajl baptiesi* creek," 
Clark M g8, aflcr lUiili!.te Lepage; " BopliiH Cr," of Clark 't map. This 
stream, whidi the Icxt should never have ignored, h now known as Pompey'a 
Pillar creek, Irom the remarkable rock about to be destribed. It gomes S.E. 
from the Bull mounlains (the l.ittle Wolf inountaiiu of our text), and near Ita 
mouth is a notable hwlatcd elevation known as Pine Butte. 



POMPEY S PILLAR— SHANNON S CREEK, 



lai^e creek ; while at some distance below a range of high- 
land, covered with pine, stretches on both sides of the river 
in a direction north and south. The north side of the river, 
for some distance, is surrounded by romantic jutting cliffs; 
these are succeeded by rugged hills, beyond which the 
plains are again open and extensive. The whole country 
is enlivened by herds of buffalo, elk, and wolves. 

After enjoying the prospect from this rock, to which Cap- 
tain Clark gave the name of Pompey's Pillar,* he descended 
and continued his course. At the distance of six or seven 
miles he stopped to get two bighorns, which were shot from 
the boat; and whi!c on shore saw in the face of the cliff on 
the left, about 20 feel above the water, the fragment of a 
rib of a fish, 3 feet long and nearly 5 inches round, incrusted 
in the rock itself, and neither decayed nor petrified, but 
very rotten [1. e., brittle or friable from exposure to the 
weather]. After making 58 miles they reached the entrance 
of a stream on the right," about 22 j'ards wide, which 
discharges a great quantity of muddy water. Here they 

• " E*« lo Pompy* Tower." Clark M 97 ! " Potnpe>i 'lower." Clark N 131 ! 
"Pompey's Tower," Claik'fe map. So our hcto muil have polished up his 
clauiot luler, or perhajw had a khine pul on iheiu hy liia edilut. " I maiked 
niy nnmcnnd the day o( the month BtiHyca-r "on the rock, Clarlc M 95. Mr. I'eler 
Koch, of Boieman, and several other corrvcpondents, have called my attention to 
the fact tbatCaptiuiiCkik*»si)'ii manual uMillle{;ible. I undem&nd it 10 b« in 
the usual form of liis tignattue, ">Vm. Clark." Cenenl John Gibbon, U. S. A.. 
lAld in« a fevr dayi Ago that he had examined ihU inscription with can. and 
judged from it* wMther-wom appearance that it wm aciunlly made by Clark's 
hand, and not a rcceut forgery of •omc idle touritt. i'ompcy's I'illar it now 
alKD the name of a stalian on the N. P. R. R., scheduled as cijjlit niilc* below 
Oennonc and MTen above Bui] Mminiain uration. 

'* Shannon's river or creek. Clark M g6, 9ft. and N 151, ({{ven in both codices 
» nine miles below Pompey's Pillar. This name should not have t>e«n sup- 
pressed, espcdally as it was the point on the Yellowstone at which Sereeant 
Pryor's little parly, having; had all the horses they were driving to the Mandans 
ftlolen by the CrnWK, made clicroaelves " tkin canoet." i. e., butt-boatu o\ buffaltv 
hide, as duly noted in the codex, and Hoaled in these down ihe Yellmntonc. 
At least three slreanit fall into the Yellomtone frum the south between Pompey's 
Pillar and Bull Mountain ttation. Two of ihete arc c&Itcd Sand creek ami Bull 
Mountain crrck. Shannon's is 'toubtless the first one of these, heading aboat 
Pine Ridge. Forsyth's map miscalls it Pompey's Pillar creek. 
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VARIOUS CREEKS— BIGHORN RIVER. 



camped rather earlier than usual, on account of a heavy 
squall, accompanied with some rain. Early next morning, 

July 2tth, they proceeded. The river is now much divided 
by stony islands and bars; but the current, thoujfh swift, is 
regular, and there arc many very handsome islands covered 
with Cottonwood. On the left shore the bottoms (/.jJp) 
are very extensive ; the right bank is formed of high cliflfs 
[White cliffs, Clark N 131 j of a whitish gritty stone ; beyond 
these, the country on both sides is diversified with waving 
plains, covered with pine. At the distance of ten miles is a 
large creek on the right [leftj, about 40 yards in width, but 
containing very little water; in the course of the day are 
two smaller streams on the left [right], and a fourth [large] 
on the right [left "]. After coming 62 miles, they landed at 
the entrance of Bighorn" river; but finding the point be- 
tween the two [rivers] composed of soft mud and sand, 
liable to be overflowed, they ascended the Bighorn for half 
a mile, then crossed and formed a camp on its lower side. 
Captain Clark then walked up the river. 

At the distance of seven miles, a creek 20 yards wide, 
which from the color of the water he called Muddy " creek, 
falls in on the northeast; a few miles further the river 
bends to the east of south. The bottoms of the river are 

'' Text totally inBdcqiiate to any Ldcntification of these strramt ; bctidct bU|>- 
praulne the n&nies nivea by Captain Clark to tbe ivro larijc udm, text reveno 
all four from thdr pfupcr po«iliuiu ! 1. '* A lar^c cicck 40 yds. wide on Lard, 
side I call Hall's R.." Clark M 101 ; aUo N 131, makinc it 10 m. belov 
Shannon's river. This is one now called CaAon or Cannon creek. 3. "A 
small creek on the Siard.," Clark M lot. Thi« \» Hull Mountain creek. 3. 
"Asmail brook on the Slard.," Clark M I0[. This will be found in the vicioiiy 
of Riverside station or Conway, but Its name I do nut know. The creek here- 
about! on ihe opiMuutc (north) side i« (ndled Hubberd. 4. " A Urge creek 
falls in on the I.Brcl. side [I call il] Island brook." Clark M loi ; also. N 131. 
This il given as " t6 " nniles above the mouth of ihc Gigham : it ft now called 
nnllalo creek. It lalls into the >'eLLow))tone from the north, a abort disunce 
above Junction City and Custer. 

" Engraved " Big Horn R." on Clark's t8l4 map, and "Great Mom R." on 
that of the 1843 M'Vickar ed,, where itx main branch (the Liicte Bij[hom) 11 
styled ■' Ul. Horn R." 

"Charted by Clark, nameless; now known as Tollock's fork of the Btghom. 




extensive, supplied chiefly with Cottonwood trees, and va- 
riegated with great quantities of rose bushes. The current 
is regular and rapid; like the Missouri, it constantly changes, 
so as to wash away the banks on one side, leaving sand-bars 
on the other. Its bed contains much less of the large 
gravel than that of the Yellowstone ; its water is muddier 
and of a brownish color, while the Yellowstone has a lighter 
tint. At their junction the two rivers are nearly equal in 
breadth, from 200 to 320 yards, but the Yellowstone con- 
tains much more water, being ten or twelve feet deep, while 
the depth of the Bighorn varies from five to seven feet. 
This is the river which had been described by the Indians 
as rising in the Rocky mountains, near the Yellowstone and 
the sources of the Platte, and then finding its way through 
the Cote Noir and the eastern range of the Rocky moun- 
tains.*' In its long course it receives two [several] large 

** Tha Bi^orn a one of the three lorgesi uibutarics of the Yeilovstone. 
Tongue anci I'owder riven being the other two. All three rue i& Wyotning ; 
the tlighora rites b/ numerous affluenit in the Shnsh^ne range And Wiiul Kiver 
niounUini, S.E. of Ihc Vcllowslone Park. Kb »ouUicninioil aiHuenb rUe la 
the IttCter mounlainx alioul the South Pais, near the hculu ol the Strcctwttlcr. a 
principal iribtitKryor the North fork of the PlMlc. Actom the main divide here 
are the eutem headwaters of Gnuid riv«t, which joim Green river to form 
the Colorado of the West. But some far more inleresling than these now wetl- 
koown matter; arc found in (he (rodes, concctnine (he ttmrtft of the Bichoro, 
aa then understood. The lext givei no hint of Ihem. and they have not hitherto 
been pnblithed. First examine Clark'* map of I814, and tntcc " Colter's route 
in 1807," as there dotted from Pryor's fork oircr to Clark's foik, tliciicc to the 
Yellowstone, up lliit and around Clark's I.alce Euitii (which of course is Yellnw- 
Sloiie l^ake), thence nratind Clark's I^ke Biddle (in which the llighn'm is tnailv to 
head). thcnc« o^'er to heads of Clark's ' ' Rio <lel Norte " (which is Green river), to 
Cei/fr'i river (which is the Big Sandy fork of Green riveT). w d>e Bighorn, to 5iolt 
fork, to the Boiling Spring on Stinking Water K., and so down Clark's fork a^ain 
toPiyor'fi fork. For much, if not most of ihiainfomuuion. the great (cographer 
was undoubtedly indebted to Colter himself, who certainly discovered L.ake 
VcUowslone (Euslb), and who«c account of the Doiline Spring foreshadowed our 
knowledge of the fanvout Yeilowsione geysen. Lake BIddte, in which Clark 
haul* the Bighorn, may be on* of those immedialely south of Yellowstone I^e, 
In the Park ; but is laid down more nearly in (he position of J aikson Lake, under 
Mt. Moran, which is in the Snake river watershed. Stinking Water K. of Clark's 
map retains this name to-day. Clark N las has; " fg" From the Fort [>. r. 
Manuel l.ina'sJorentGranceof Bighorn River the Indians tay a man cm horseback 
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riven, one from the north and the other from the south ; 
being unobstructed by falls it is navigable in canoes (or a 
great distance, through a fine rich open country, supplied 
with a great (/. J^o) quantity of timber ; it is inhabited by 
beaver and nvimcrous other animals, among them those fcom 
which it derives the name of Bighorn (^Ovis montaMo). 
There arc no permanent settlements near it; but the whole 
country which it waters is occasionally visited by roWng 
bands of hunters from the Crow tribe, the Paunch, a band 

c«n lr»rel to Ihe Spanish Scitlemenu in 14 days — rm the head of Del None."* 
AgBiD, CUrk N 136 hu : " About too miks on a direct line from the entcrsnce of 
Big horn river it putcs thro one range of the Rocliy mountains, at this place 00 
the East Side of the River and emidcately below a fork of the R, — and from 
the Mountn. there Unes such a <juantity of hot water that the river is not frozen 
in lh« extrem of Winter for many miles below, a good canoe navi]>aiioD to this 
mountain and the river about 40 yds. wide, it is here Coniractcd to 10 yd». wide 
only." Once more, Clark N 116 : ** A remarkable lake of ab»n[ 440 yd*, in 
diamter situated at the foot of the rocky mountains on ■ wc«t branch of Ton|[«[f] 
river (a branch of Rochejhone) on the side next to the mCn. The roclu ri*e from 
the uraten edge about 30 feci and o^'.-tipies about half il>e circamfcrencc of the 
lake which iii cirniUr, the other siiit % a butifuU plain. This river is called by 
the ludiant Min-na'C-u." 

The Ttighom lakes a ^neral north coune, past fwcat of) the Bighora mouo- 
laint ; one of itt main tribucarin is the LitcleBighom. scene of the Cutler masucre 
(where is now a monument), and near Ihe motilh al the latter Fort Custer vraa 
established. Theie arc also a Custer and a Bij>hom station on ihe N. P. R. K. 
Manuel Lisa ctiabliidicd at the moulh of Ihe Iti);hom the fini trading-poai on the 
YfUowugne, in 1807. variously know-n a« Fort Manuel or Port Lisa, or by hit 
entire name. Tlib wis In a bend, on Ihe south hank of Ihe river, just abore 
the mouth of the Bighorn. It is marked on Clark's map of 1814, and long 
continued to be a nated point. Clark N 127 hu an interesting meitiorandum on 
this point : " An eitablishment was mode by a Hunting and Irading Company 
from St. Louis, at the Kntemnce of [he Bighorn Kiver into Kodiejhone 437 
mtles up chat river in the fall 1S07. from which Ihey Traded with Sundcry banda 
o{ Crow Indian*— and look the Beaver in their neighbourhood ; in the fall 1S09 
ft Company formcfl of St. I.ouis [mcrtbaiiu), The S. Louis Missouri Fur Com- 
pany with IJO men went in to the Kncky Mountains about the Missouri and 
Clarks Riret, for the purpose of takcing the Fur and made establishment on the 
the River Rochejhone where it enters the Rocky Mounlains one other at the 
3 forks of Ihc Miwwori and pilank]. The Company which first formed and 
«*tah!i»heil ai ihe Bighorn Joined the St. L. M. Fur Compy." Captain Cl«rk 
hitnwlf had important business inlemls in this concern: see the Memoir of 
him, anttA. 




THE YELLOWSTONE BELOW BIGHORN RIVER. 

of Crows, and the Castahana, a small band of Snake 
Indians.'* 

Sunday, July 2jth. They again set out very early, and on 
leaving the Bighorn took a last look at the Rocky moun- 
tains, which had been constantly in view from the ist of 
May. The [Yellowstone] river now widens to the extent of 
from 400 to 600 yards; it is much divided by islands and 
sand-bars ; its banks are generally low and falling in ; it thus 
resembles the Missouri in many particulars, but its islands 
are more numerous, its waters less muddy, and the current 
is more rapid. The water is of a yellowish -white, and the 
round stones, which form the bars above the Bighorn, have 
given place to gravel. On the left side the river runs under 
cliffs of light, soft, gritty stone, varying in height from 70 to 
100 feet, behind which are level and exten^ve plains. On 
the riglit side of the river are low extensive bottoms, bor- 
dered with Cottonwood, various species of willow, rose- 
bushes, grapevines, redberry or buffalo^rease bushes, and a 
species of sumach ; to these succeed high grounds supplied 
with pine, and still further on arc level plains. Throughout 
the country are vast quantities of buffalo, which, as this is 
the running-season, keep up a continued bellowing. Large 
herds of elk also are lying on every point, so gentle that 
they may be approached within 20 paces without being 
alarmed. Several beaver were seen in the course of the 
day ; indeed, there is a greater appearance of those animals 
than there was above the Bighorn. Deer, however, arc by 
no means abundant, and antelopes, as well as bighorns, are 
scarce. 



■* Cbrk N' t>5 ipedto « iMndi of Craws : " Ship>tUi.dik a band ai Crow 
Indians o( 150 L.od|[C* ud about tjOO mIcx roveon Bigbora RirerA Rochcjhorie. 
A|>4hi.-roo.|(cc a band of Crow Indiana of auo I^ndgu and aboul Moo soles rare 
on Uie Tonge Riwr. bii^otn A River Rochejhonc." The latter v of coarse 
ibc familiar name Absaroka. The codex further ujn: " E»-cup-4mp-pe-fth a 
Band of Tu»hapaw« speak tbelr language and tometjmet rove on the waien n( 
the Rojhone. of about 80 [.Adgci 800 Soles." For the '* Yep-pe Band ol Snake 
Indi. 1000 Souk." M« Clark'4 map : which ux also for Ibe location of the 
C aata b aPB tribe in the text, " I500 Souh." Sec also pp. sS, sg and notes there. 
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At 15 miles from Bighorn river they [had] passed a large 
dry creek on the left, to which they gave the name of Elk " 
ifi.Jp/} creek, and halted for breakfast about three miles 
further, at the entrance of Windsor's" river, a stream from 
the left, which, though 50 yards wide, contains scarcely any 
water. At 48 miles from the Bighorn is the large bed of 
a stream, 60 yards wide, but with very little water. They 
called it Labiche's " river. Several other smaller streams," or 
rather beds of creeks, were pas-sed in the course of the day, 
and after coming 80^ miles, they camped on a large island. 

Juiy 28M. At daylight they proceeded down the smooth, 
gentle cu rrcnt, passing a number of islands and several creeks, 

'* Name since diAneed Co Alkali creek ; charlvd without name by CUrk, u the 
Snt stream below the Bighorn from the north. To le&ch ii. he ;>U9«d Allen's 
coul^. on the nnnh or left, with a place bjrits mouth called Etchctah ; then two 
islands, a high diJI on the «outh, two more islands, and a blafi on the sovth ; 
and at the istli mile n( the test had pawed Elk creek. All the«e paints are 
duly codified, Clark M 103. The high ground on the ri^ht is Guy's bluffs ; ihe 
low uf uund oil (he left U Pease's bottom. On leaving tlie moutli of the Bigbora 
Csptain Clark paswil (rum VetluwsCone into Custer Co., on his left ; but coo- 
tinucs to have Uic Crow Indian Reservation on his right liU he strikes long, 
10;" W. (A stream from the south it mi.scallecl Alkali creek on Forsyth'!! map.) 

" Windsor's river is charted by Clark, but unluckily lettered " Little WoK R." 
byminiakc. Iliillml »tr cam from the north, uppusiLe the mouth of which is now 
the town of Myers, on the N. I'. K.K ., ten miles below llighcim statioti. This 
itream is now called Van Horn's or Pease'a river or creek. I had the pleasure of 
Colonel Van Horn's ocijusintance, and would be glad of any hunur due him, but 
do not see how Private Richard Windsor can be rightly deprived of that which 
Captain Clark oitce bestowed upon him. 

'* By the codex this is 45 (not 48} miles below the Uighom; is marked ' ' Ork-t^- 
ha" on Lewis' map of 180&. where CWk laid il down upon Indian information, 
by an Indian name ; it is " Lebich R." of Clark'* lS[4 map ; " Laliicshe's R.," 
Clarlc M 104 ; " Laabeech's K. ."Clark N 133. It is now known as ^rpy or 
Sarpie'b creek, from a Iradet who had a po^t below !t^ mouth. Tlic present 
town of Sanders, twelve miles by rail below Myers, h at iu mouth, nn(l will Krre 
to identify the stream, which ou^^hl to bear the name which Clark gave it. 

'* " Several other small streams " are noted by Claik with his tisual precision, 
■nd should not have lieen Uius uliglitcd in Ihe text. First we liave, from tlte 
aouth, a lilllc below WindJw)r's,Van flam's, or I'casc'i creek, a »treani now called 
Box-etdei ; of which, however, I find no mention in the codci. Next, Ihe codex 
notes a dill 60 feel hJKh, " eight " miles below WiwUor's river, on the north, and 
in connexion with this cliiT the codex spcalu of twu dry brooks, both atovo 




which are now dry. These are, indeed, more like torrents ; 
and like tht* dry brooks of the Missouri, merely serve to 
carry off the vast quantity of water which falls in the plains, 
and bring also a great deal of mud, which contributes to the 
muddincss of the Yellowstone. The moat distinguished of 
these are: At the distance of six miles, a creek &o yards 
in \vjdth, from the northwest, called by Indians Littlewolf" 
river. At 29 miles lower, another, on the left, 70 yards 
in width, which they call Table creek, from several mounds 
in the plains to the northwest, the tops of which resemble 
a table. Four miles further, a stream of more importance 

I.abiche's rirer. One of Ihue ii that now known u Frote to Dctth creek (tee 
mtlil. m«p, 1891, and G. L. O., 1S93). Then comes I^bichc'* ot Sarpy's river, 
OD the toulh. Next, the cudev giv« by name 1 H'kile crrck, on the north, 
" tCTCD " milca below Laliiche't river, above a low cliff. Thi» ii evidently the 
creek that now rejoices in the name of Slan-cil to Death creek- Thi« crecL mar 
b* idcnKfied by it> position, on the north, in the vicinity o{ wme uhile blufls, 
clr»e to the meridian of 107" W, lonc-, and 10 but little wevt ol the mtera 
boundary of the Crow Reservation, where wa* old Fort Sarpy, on the south 
bonk of the YellowBtonc. Sec Cbitt's map of 1814. and observe that both 
" Froie"aiid " Siarved " creeks are there chorte'l. though neither l>y name — one 
ftbove, the other below, l.ahiche's river. Next, in the course of " 30 " miles 
(-nrther, Clark notes two creeks (roin the south, each ao yards wide. The hut 
of these may be identilieil by the present site of Howard, no the K. P. K. K. 
ten miles by rail belpw Sanders, Then he goes a little further, and camps on ■ 
l«n;e island, 

**-lJnk Wcif rivtr." To-«lay's course Is full of snigs, of which let the 
reader beware ! July 38th has never been satisfactorily capLained. The actual 
geography, with which July 38ih muit he adjusted, is In its main features as (oU 
lows- (t, 9) A {ittirof large rivers, N. and S, ncil below llowari) ; {3,4]ap>air 
of small rivers, N, and S., next below Forsyth ; (5) a large rivei. N.; [6, 7} a 
pair of small rivers, N. nod S., at Albright ; (8) the great Rincbud tivcr, S.; (9) 
a creek. S.; (io>b creek, N.; (ii) a creek, S.; (ii) n creek. S. These twelve can 
by no means be found in the text, but they are nearly all in the codex, and those 
found there con be identified by Clark M 106, as follows : 

(i) On breaking camp on ihc sSth, below Howard, Clark shortly cosies to n 

large river, 80 yards wide, from the N., "called by the Indiana , or 

Little XVnlf river." This blank roeam that he liml not the Indian naine at hand 
or in mind. This is [he river he charted cm Lewis' map of 1S06 as " Little Wfilf 
Ml C." This is the rivn he charts on his map ol 1814, bui withoai a name- 
by tome loodvtnrteDcy of the eii|{Taver the name " Little Wolf " having been 
leilereil In place of Wimjior't rirer (l'>c third ooe on the north above where we 
now ore). But (he true Little Wolf of the Uxt. of the codca, and of the 1814 
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enters behind an island, from the south ; it is about loo 
yards in width, with a bold current of muddy water, and is 
probably the river called by the Indians tlie Litlte Bighorn. 
[Much further down there is] another stream, on the right, 
25 yards wide, the Indian name of which is [not] Mashaskap. 
Nearly opposite to this creek they camped, after making 73 
miles. The river during part of the route ts confined by 
cliffs, which on the right arc of a soft, yellowish, gritty rock, 
while those on the left are harder and of a lighter color. In 
some of these cliffs were several strata of coal of different 
thicknesses and heights above the water; but like that of 
the Missouri, it is of an inferior quality. 
{P-392) /ttiy 29M. During the night there was a storm 

nap, is easily identified ks the Great Punnipine rivcf of present nupe, from the 
north, with the town of Ada near its mouth, with C&stlc Butte on the plaia off 
its left bonk, about ten miles from the YeUowslone, and with a Ur(^ river frora 
the lOMth emptying nearly oppotitc its mouih. (Compare noie*^, p. 1163.) 

{3) Thitltut is the " four miles further " itrcftm "of icnportaAcc" "behind 
on island" "from the »outh," " probMbly the river called by the Indijuu the 
Little Bighorn," of our text. It is the largert river Erom the MUth between 
Labiche's or Sarpie's and the Rosebud. Together with Liulo WoU or Great 
Porcupine, it nukev the first pair of rivers. It it corre4.-ll)- charted by Clark on 
hianuip of 1814 by the name of " l.iitlc Ifom K. ," nearly oppMitc his unlettered 
river, which, we have just seen, should have been lettered " Little Wolf.** It is 
now known u Armell's, Cmill's, Emmel's, Cmmette't, etc, river — (or wfaicli 
twme see note ', p. 324. 

(3, 4) Psxiiing Fomylh (ten miles by rail below Howard), we loon find a pair 
of creeks, one nf whii?h, on the north, is now called Shnit creek. I find this 
named in the codes " Table Brook " {ttot Table " creek," nor Table " river "), 
" 30 yards wide, on the Lord, side, nearly dry." Thb i* a very exceptionable 
nomenclature with Clark. The other one of this pair, from the south, Clark 
simply notes as " a brook." Its name 1 do not know. 

(5) Nest comes in the codes ■" Ka«t 7 miles lo a Slard. BluH paucd 3 islands 
■nd Tiilih river on the Laid, side 70 yard* wide wmc water." This fetchesout 
B3tactly for Table »-ri>fr (o be idenlified with Little Purcu pine river. Clark's map 
of i9i4 chnrtfi it, but without any name. 

(6, 7) Reaching thevicinity of Albright, on the N. P. R. R., we find a pair of 
creeks, north and south, the former named florae ercelc, with Old Rosebud near 
its mouth. These I cannot identiTy Irom the codes. 

1(8) The Rosebud river is reached, 100 yards wide. This was originally 
charted by Clark on thcLewii mapof 1S06 ta " Mar-shas-kass R.,"apon Indtact 
information. It is Ihc " Mar--iha»-kap R," of his 1814 map, (The difference in 






of thunder and lightning, with some rain : a high northeast 
wind continued during the morning, and prevented the party 
from making more than 41 miles. The country resembles 
that passed yesterday; the dry beds of rivers continue, and 
large quantities of coal arc seen in the sides of the cliffs. 
The [Yellowstone] river itself is now between 500 yards and 
half a mile in width, and has more sand and bars of gravel 
than above. Beaver are in great numbers ; in the course uf 
the day some catfish and a soft-shelled turtle \Aspi<ionecUM 
spinifer\ were procured. In the evening they camped on 
the left, opposite the entrance of a stream called by the In- 
dians Lazeka, or Tongue river." This stream rises in the 
Cote Noir [Bighorn mountains], and ts Conned of two 

tpcUing is tiinply because in CUrk'i MS. a p and a it look alike.) It i» the 
" LiUlc Bighorn " of the codex, Clark M 105, 106, bat not the " Ullle (lorn " 
tA hi* 1814 map. ft i> the " Liltle Bighorn" of the Diddle text, hut not the 
" Maahaskap" of that text. (It mast not be confounded with the Little Horn or 
Little U(^orn, abrandiof the Bi>;hom.) Thii ii a t<rclI>knovrnri*er, he«din][in 
(he Chetish or Wolf mountains, and winding northward into the Yellowstone in 
Cnstcr Ca It nins through ihc North Cheyenne Indian Reservation in one 
part ft\ its coune. Old Fort .Alexander vaa at or near itt mouth. 

(9) Below the Kotcbuii. the codes firtt notes " • brook on »td. at } miles." 
Thii is the iiuitnificaot strram on which is present station Rosebud of the 
N. P. R. R., given «k 14 milen hj rail below Fonythe. 

(10) The Codex next hu : " passed a creek on I.4rd.,"op5>ofite which, on the 
■outh, is ■ cliff of " stone coal." This creek, from the nonh. if dcwly Sand 
Greek. 

(ii) Below Sand ctacIc, " passed a large creek at 6 miles on the itard. side, Acs 
Islds." This is clearly Sweeny creek. CUrk N 133 names it " Wood Brook." 

(t2> rinally, we reach acrcek "in ihestard. bend behind an tiland," 14 or IJ 
inilc% by the codex below Sweeny creek. Tkit\s the " Mashaskap " of tl>c 
text ! It is now called Graveyard CTe«k. Here Clark camps on an island, 
clnte by the town of Hathaway, on the N. i>. R. R., tl miles by rail below 
RoMbod itation ; aad riehl here, no doubt, before he slept, he wrote th« notes 
which enable ns dow to identify no fewer than twelve streens whkk he dis- 
covered, but concerning every one of which he has from that day to this been 
reported wnMigly or not at all ! All his fine work of to-day buried in oblivion — 
Graveyard trttk I 

*' Text of July 39th it sadly defective, in giving only Tongitc river by name. 
To-day's voyage passes many coulees or runs, seven of which Clark nolices, 
six of which he specifies, and uue of which be nome^. " Fasied three Urge 
Dry Brooks on the Stonl. Side, and four on the Laid. Side," Clark M toy. Six 
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branches, one having its sources with the head of the Chey- 
enne, the other with one of the branches [i. e., the Little 
Bighorn] of the Bighorn. It has a very wide bed and a 
channel of water 1 50 yards wide ; but the water is of a light 
brown color, very muddy and nearly milk>wanii ; it is shal- 
low, and its rapid current throws out great quantities of 
mud and some coarse gravel. Near the mouth is a lar^e 
proportion of timber, but the warmth of the water would 
seem to indicate that the country through which it passes 
is open and without shade. 

o( thcM can be locKtHl by ib« counca and dlttucea, M to8, 109. ThcK I givo 

N. 2s" W. fire miles to ■ dry brook in > sUiboud bend mat highUadt ; 
puKd ctj[hl UIaikU. This brook, (ram the twrtb. i* no<r cmlled BmU cmk ; 
«baut oppcMlce it it Ilawkini creek, front the south. 

E. three miles to a brook in a starboanl bend, below a »maU Uland. Thii is 
DOW Tep«t creek. Then after nine mile*—' 

K. cii milcK to a hlnff xtarhoorrl, haTing poned at fif« mit« a larf[e drf brook 
•taiboard, " Turtle cre«k." named for AifiJoHttUt tfimftr. This it also lumod 
ra Cbrk N 133, where the Veltowsloae points are ubulated. This u the cra«k 
at whose mouth b now the town of Harton, on the N. V. R. R., nine miles bf 
nil below Hathaway. Opposite this, on ihc north, is Kellogg crc«k. 

N. 76** C. to a coal-bluR ilaiboard ; paued a dry creek iCBibacrd. Thia u the 
Gnt or necond frmn Ihe kouth below Horlun, nearly on the boundary of 
present military rewirvaiion of Fnrt Keogh ; pmbably that now called jVa 
creek. Then, after a mile funher^ 

N. four milei. pauinf; a dry bruok Urboanl and a dry brook ttarbovd. Of llril 
pair, the one fn>m the vooth in now Indian creek, on the military reserratjon ; 
place called Lignite at its mouth. 

Thence xo% miles by the oodcs lo Tongue river. pa»t the site tA the now 
flourishing Fori Keogh (named for a friend of mine who perished in the Caster 
iiglil), and cainp on llic nortli bank of tlie Vellowktuoe, oppwitc Miles City. 
The la«ttoun* notes "an island." This now called Reynolds' island. Som»J 
bluSs or clifTs passed to-day, on Ihe north, are now known at Sundown Buiies,! 
On the much reduced L. and C. map of the M'Viclcar ed.. 1842. is marked here 
"Monncls Ft., 1807." 1 suppose this to be a miscngrarcmeni for Manuel's, 
i.t.. Manuel Lisa's fort: but it is not the Manuel's Fort of Clark's iS 14 map, 
this being at (he mouth of the Highom see note '*. p. 1154. 

The Luekaor Ti>ntiue it n great river, heading in the Bighorn Moontlins of 
Northern Wyoming, draininn also the Wolf Mountains of Southern Montfttn, 
and coursing in a general N.E. direction to the YcllowstODC. The headwaters 
of Powder river intervene between the ca^^tcrn sources of Tongue river and Ihe 
western sources of the North fork of the Cheyenne, 
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July 30/A. They set out at an early hour, and after pass- 
ing, at the distance of twelve miles, the bed of a [Big Dry*'] 
river lOO yards wide, but nearly dry at present, reached two 
miles below it a succession of bad shoals, interspersed with 
a hard, dark brown, gritty rock, extending for six miles ; the 
last shoal stretches nearly across the river, and has a descent 
of about three feet. At this place they were obliged to let 
tlic canoes down by hand, for fear of their splitting on a 
concealed rock; though when the shoals are known a iaige 
canoe could with safety pass througli the worst of them. 
This is the most difficult part of the whole Yellowstone river, 
and was called Ruffaioe shnal, from the circumstance of one of 
those animals be-(/>. jpj) ing found in them. The neighbor- 
ing cliffs on the right arc about too feet high ; on the left 
the country is low. but gradually rises, and at some distance 
from the shore presents the first appearance of burnt hills 
which have been seen on the Yellowstone. Below Buffaloe 
shoals the river is contracted to the width of 300 or 400 
yards, the islands arc less numerous, and a few scattering 
trees only are seen cither on its banks or on the highlands. 
Twenty miles from those shoals is a rapid, caused by a num- 
ber of rocks strewed over the river; but though the waves 
arc high, there is a very good channel on the left, which 
renders the passage secure. There was a bear standing on 
one of these rocks, which occasioned the name of the Bear 
[Yellow Bear, Clark N 132] rapid." As they were descend- 

•» " Dry riwr." UrhMH, CUrk M 1 1 r, N 133 : " Big Dry R." Cluk't m«p. 
1814 : a large waicrKXtune, coming from the north about opponite picieiit lonfo 
of DixoD or Dickson, on the N. P. K. K., right miJm by nil below .Mils City. 
It i» now known as Sunday crwk. Nf*r the town b an dtvation, now called 
Tower Butiv, which did not ocape Clark't eye : (or he notes here " a high 
blulT." Within a mile or iwo begin the veries of ihowls orrapidscallcd Bnffola 
in the test, and Klill knowa by this name. 

** lti'I<llc upvea nothing between Buffalo and Rear rapidt, but the codei it 
perfect. Omitting detaili, we find in Clark M lit, 112, at follows, after 
pawing Big Dry (now StinJay) creek : i. A "dry brook," N. Thi> i» now 
5»W creek. 1. A "larjiedry ereefc," N, This is now .Vwrrrr creek, whose 
mouth it about oppoate Aiulie on the N. P. K, R. 3. A " lat^ dry brook," S. 
Tbs it now Csmmtttd awk. 4. A " dry brook," N. This new Wolf ctmIu 
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ing this rapid a violent storm from the northwest obliged 
them to take refuge in an old Indian lodge near the mouth 
of a river on the left, which has lately been very high, and 
widened to the distance of a quarter of a mile : but though 
its present channel Is SS yards wide, there is not more water 
in it than would ea-'iily pass through a hole of an inch in 
diameter. It was called York's Dry river. 

As soon as the rain and wind had abated, they resumed 
their journey, and at seven miles camped under a spreading 
Cottonwood on the left side, after making 48 miles. A mile 
and a half above on the opposite side is a [Powder] river 
containing too yards' width of water, though the bed itself 
is much wider. The water is very muddy, and like its banks 
of a dark brown color. Its current throws out great quan- 
tities of red stones; which circumstance, with the appear- 
ance of the distant hitis, induced Captain Clark to call it the 
Redstone, which he afterward found to be the meaning of 
its Indian name, VVahasah.** 

July itst. During tlie whole night the buffalo were 
prowling about camp, and excited much alarm, lest in cross- 
ing the river they should tread on the boats and split them 
to pieces. The party set out as usual, and at the dis- (/. J^4) 
tance of two miles passed a rapid of no great danger, which 
they called Wolf " rapid, from seeing a wolf there. At this 

5. " Rluffk on thE laihnud Mrlc." Thew are now kuowfi as the /VttV'j Haet' 
tou. 6, " A brook wltldi diM:harce& itself on the &tud. tideat H'hite[or Vellovr] 
Bev rnpttl»," which is csKCtly ni;ht. Bear npids is etill so culled on rarious 
jnaps, tnclading Warren's. 7. York's Dry rivet. This is now known as Ctuttr't 
creek. Its mouth is in the vkinity of IllaU-hfard anc3 Morgan, on lh« N, P, R. R. 
9. I-inally, p*M*cl WahiLsah or Kcdtlone river, now PintiJer, and camped IJi 
inil» below its inotilh, at llic entrance of a »ma[l, dry creek on the north. 

** " War-rak-'Kiih or Powder R." of I.ewis'map, 1606; " War-har-wi R."o( 
Claik'* map. l9t4. very badly charted ! " Wah-har-sop. Retlslooe Ritct." Claik 
N 133 ; " Redstone rivet," Clark M ii3 ; "Chakadce Waitpa or Powder R." 
of Warren's map. Powder river is the last great branch of the Yellowslone ; it 
heads in Central Wyoming, in connection with head* of Ihc North Fork of the 
I'laltc .ind of both North and Sniith Foiki o( the Big Cheyenne, eaxt of the Wind 
River mountains, by two main forks, whoic united ooar%e Hows but little R of N, 
into the Yelluwrtore. 

"Present nunc on nunc maps, probably tlLrou^h the iaflueooc of Cennal 
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place commences a range of highlands [i. f., Sheridan Butte*"]. 
These highlands have no timber, and are composed of earth 
ofdiflferent colors, without much rock, but supplied through- 
out with great quantities of coal or carbonated wood. After 
passing ihe&e hilh the country again opens into extensive 
plains, like those passed yesterday ; the river is diversified 
with islands, and partially supplied with water by a great 
number of wide but nearly dry brooks. Thus, i8 miles below 
camp is a shallow, muddy stream " on the left, lOO )*ards tvidc, 
supposed to be that knoM-n among the Indians by the name 
of Saasha, or Little-wolf river ; five miles below, on the 
right side, is another river,*' 40 yards wide and 4 feet in 

G. K. WuTCn, U. S. A., who not unl;' knew what t^wb and CUik's work wis 
iroTth, bul alto apprvdatcd what he owei) to them, when he oune to make tliat 
great map which, after Cluk't, became the mcuto fouodatioa of our prcasnt 
gcugraphicol knuwled^ of the whule country he charted. 

••■'ATCTjr bi^ mgcd hiU or Mtn. 00 the Laid. Side oppovit a timbered 
pcrini," Clark M 114. Thii ii Sheridan Bulle. opposite which u Staole)- VoiiH. 
The codex ttext note* " a dry brook on stard. iilde; " and there Is one, which falb 
in by Stanley PaiDt. A few miles furlbcr Captain Clark comes by site ol Terry, 
39 miles by tail below Miles City. 

" " A itTcr too yds. wide on (he Lard. Side, thallaw and the water muddy, 
low bluffs Shabono R.," Claik M 114; " Shaborw* R,," Qark N ija; "this 
river I lake to be (be o^ne the >[iiiitarrea Call little wolf or Sa-a-ihah River," 
Clark M 113. Clark charts it, N., between his "War-har-a K." aud bis 
"Oshlaroup R.."but unluckily hit dnoghtsman or cncraver lettered it " Vork'i 
Dry K.," instead of putting these words on ttie nest stresni above, where they 
belong. This is the secret of Warren's affixing " York's K." to a wrong stream. 
The name of " Shabuno " has neret appealed in connection with this river and 
I am sorry to bring it to light, but t must read my codex lajlbfully as well >a 
fervidly. This loo-yard strfam on the ]cfl, thus provided with four names 
already, was later called Maynadier's creek, which became " Mayrsdicrs Cr." 
of the G. L. O. map, 189s. It falls in about halfway between Terry and 
Fallon. (Observe duplication here of '* Little Wotf " river of p. 1157 : see 
note *• there.) 

••" This stream I call Oek-iarpon^r o» C««I Rirer." Clark M 113; "Oak. 
tV'-poo^r or Slofie Coal Kivrr," Clark N 133; "OahtaroupCr..*'Clark's map. 
This b now O'Fallon** or Fallon's creek ; quite a large stream, falling in by town 
or station of same nuiie, ten miles by rail below Teny. Befo(« Gibton's river 
of the text is reached, we have in the oodex: t. "A brook below the Lord. 
Bluff, passed a Stard. point," Clark H 114. '■ '■. Sheepshcad Blnfls and Fcny 
Point, with a creek from the left joii there. 3, " Tossed a brook on Stard. 
Side," Clark H 114. There is one jusi above Bears or Barm (Bums') Bluffs. 
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depth, which from the steep coal-banks on each side they 
called Oaktaroup, or Coo] river; and i8 miles further is a 
third stream of 60 yards' width, to which they gave the name 
of Gibson's" river. Having made 66 miles, they halted 
for the night.*' Just as they landed, they saw the lai^eat 
white bear that any of the party had ever before seen, 
devouring a dead buffalo on a s^nd-bar. They fired two 
balls into him ; he then swam to the mainland and walked 
along the shore. Captain Clark pursued him and lodged 
two more balls in his body ; but though he bled profusely 
he made his escape, as night prevented them from follow- 
ing him. 
Sunday^ August isf*' A liigh wind from ahead made the 

%. " A brook in th« Lard, bend." Claik M irs. Tliis 1* Bui Route cnek.oppo- 
«itc the blu0« 4*id, and ne*i Dc Russy* rttpid& 

"lilcnilivc* creeic of WtJTcn, now imunliy callctl Cabin creclt, railing in on 
the Tighl 1 short dinnnce abnve lount ol Milton, and about the »amc dutonce 
below a cen&in Five-mile creek, cki ihe irh, whirb I do noL Bnd in the codex. 
Wnmn KceiUK to have ideatjried it u Clcmlive'i creek b«cauM it Is charted too 
fv down on Clark 'ii map. 

■'But not before poutns tour more streams, doly noted inG&rklis. t. A 
creek given oa four m. below Gibson's river, on the left. This ia Clear creek, 
Tailing in by the Monroe rapid*, nearly oppoute Milton. 2. A creek on tbe 
ri|{Ii(, next below Milton. 3. A cieek on the right, below a bluJT. Thi» ia 
Cedar creek, below Cedar BlufTik tt i% called Caifioh cteek in Oark N 13a, 
where tabulated a» " eight'" inilcii below Gibvin't river (t. /. , Cabin creek). 4. 
"The entrance of a brook on the Lard, Side. Encamped opposit on th« 
Start], Side," Ctark M 1 15. Tbii is either Sand or Spring creek, on the left — 
mosi probably the Utlcr. falling in t>clow fCdgerly inland, a thon distance above 
lilcndivc. where the N. P. K. R. lums away from the Yellowstone. 

" The text for ta.^ay i% barren, and miiKt he Mipplemenied by Ihe codex. 
Clark M TI6 lir«t notes: "a large brook in a Stard, Bciid opposite to Ihe head 
of an ikland. Pine brook." Thu Pine brook is alto tabulated in Clark N 132 
as " iS" miles below Gibnon'a river. Whence il i« dear that " Gibiion'* R." ia 
charted too far down ; Gibson's river of the text is Cabin creek, as already wid, 
but the atieam so lettered on the map is in about tite portion of Glendive creek, 
which is the Pine creek here in mention, fulling in on ihe right, a thort diitance 
below the town of the same name : yte last note. AVilhin five miles Clark M 
iiG notes "a targe brook" on the left (which ii one of thane falling in by 
Glendive U\ilte], and then one on the right ; beyond which he cntcm na alream 
to the plat-e where the herd of bnfialo obstructed the river. Here he says, M 
116: " 1 wesobllged to land tolet the BuRalowcrcMSOver. notwittuiaodint aa 





water rough and retarded their progress; and as it rained 
during the whole day, their situation in the open boats was 
very disagreeable. The country bears in every respect the 
same appearance as that of yesterday, though there is some 
ash timber in the bottom, and low pine and cedar on the 
sides of the htUs. The current of the river is less rapid, 
has more soft mud. and is more obstructed by sand-bars ; 
and the rains have given an unusual quantity of water to the 
(/.j(?5) brooks. The buffalo now appear in vast numbers. 
A herd happened to be on their way across the river. Such 
was the multitude of these animals that, though the river, 
including an island over which they passed, was a mile wide, 
the herd stretched, as thickly as they could swjm, from one 
side to the other, and the party was gbliged to stop for an 
hour. They consoled themselves for the delay by killing 
four of the herd ; and then [having] i)roceeded for the dis- 
tance of 45 miles [in all to-day] to an island, below which 
two other herds of bufi'alo, as numerous as the first, soon 
after crossed the river fthcy camped on the right, at the 
entrance of a small brook]. 

August 2d. The river is now about a mile wide, less rapid 
and more divided by islands and bars of sand and mud than 
hitherto ; the low grounds too are more extensive, and con- 
tain a greater quantity of cottonwood, ash, and willow trees. 
On the northwest is a low, level plain ; on the southeast arc 

ilknd a{ hoi/ a miit in width over which this gangne oX BuRaIow h&A tn put," 
etc Then M 1 17 has " ■ wocxl in a ^itud. llcntl, pul. [pAucil] liiiRalow Cru^ 
ing C[reel:]." TTtU cmk is tabuktcd in CUrk N 152 as on the left, "39" in. 
bclnw Pioc bmok (Glcndivc creek). CLuk also chuls it, but xrilbaut nunc: 
Kc hif map, Rm creek on the left above " Samuel R.** All pointt )>rin|; duly con- 
siiJereil, we may pretty ufely identify HnfTnlo-cmwing creek with ibai one now 
known u Thirteen-mile crtek. on the left. fnllinK in by the rery \mi^ IsUnd 
called Joe'&. where a.hia the preterit Box-elJer creek ial\t in on the right. Clark 
Ihenpancf "a dry creek on the Ijird. si(le."sml finally camp« "at the etiterance 
of ft mall brook on (he Surd. Siile." after a total of " 4; " milcft to-day. This 
Ctmp b probably not determinable with precision from any data wc powest cob< 
ceming the nuroeroui iiJands and «mall «treamii in the vicinity. 1 mppofe it 
to be near Hums' creek ; and thiif creek may be the never-identified "Stunuel 
K." of Clark's map : tee next note. 
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some rugged hills, on which they saw, without being able to 
approach, some bighorns. The buffalo and elk, as well as the 
]>ursuers of both, the wolves, arc in great numbers. On each 
side o( the river are several dr>' brooks ; but the only stream 
of any size is that they called Ibex** river, on the right, 
about 30 yards wide, and 16 miles from camp. The bears, 
which gave so much trouble on the head of the Missouri, are 
equally fierce in this quarter. This morning one of them, 
which was on a sand-bar as the boat passed, raised himself 
on his hind feet ; and after looking at the party, plunged in 
and swam toward them. He was received with three balls 
in the body: he then turned round and made for the shore. 
Toward evening another entered the water to swim across. 
Captain Clark ordered tlie boat toward the shore, and Just 
as the bear landed, shot the animal in the head. It proved 
to be the largest female they had ever seen, so old that its 
tusks were worn quite smooth. The boats escaped with 
difficulty between two herds of buffalo which were cross- 
ing the river, and would probably have again detained the 
party. Among the elk of {p.ji^6) this neighborhood arc 
an unusual number of males, while higher up the river the 
numerous herds consist of females chiefly. After making 

*• To-day wc haw over " eighty " milet to accounl for — certainly an CKCcssiva 
estimate. The test nfTonU but one point by which to check lhi» long voyage, 
namely, II>eK river, whirh is given x\ " lb " miles from last nJ^^ht's camp. Buc 
the codex and map aflord two poinLt, namely, "Samuel R." ojid " ArpUi* 
Cr.'' (Ibe% or the te»t). Cbrk M iiqfor Auk- ad, begin*: " N. loi E. to a bluff 
point un the SlaitL Side, poucd 3 iilandu and Mverai und ban also a large creek 
on the fjard. side at 4 "'•" This Urge cteek an the left in tabulated in CUrk N' 
133 as "SamueU creek," 30 yds. wide. iSmilcsbclour llufralo.crota[ig creek, ami 
twelve (uilcs ahuve Ibex or Ar;;alia creek. By these rdmivt di&tances, to which 
the fltjf^utc ditlanccK, both ULtiiol and allege;}, can be adju«ted. we uiay identify 
Ssmacl's creek u-ith Hums* creek, and Ibex or Argniia creek with Smith'ii creek. 
The latter stream i* described as " a small river 30 yds, wide with Bleep banks 
on the Stard. Side which 1 call Ibex Kiver," Chirk M 117. ThiK b the last 
stream Clark t|>eciliM during this voyage, cKCcpDng one brook on the right 
much further down. The place where the buflalo were again croedng in great 
numben 'w specified in Ckrk N 133 n^ " lluflalu Crov^ngs, a low plain each 
side," tabulaicd as "31" miles below Ibci creek, and "3()*'mil« above J. 
Fields' creek. For the ladcr, »q note ", p. sM- 
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84 mile>i, they camped among some ash and elm trees on 
the right [two miles above the mouth of J. Fields' creek]. 
They, however, rather passed the night than slept there, for 
the mosquitoes were so troublesome that scarcely any of the 
party could close their eyes during the greater part of the 
time. They therefore set out early in the morning, 

August id, to avoid tlie persecution of those insects. At 
the distance of two miles they passed Fields' creek, a stream 
35 yards wide, which enters on the right, immediately above 
a high bluff which is rapidly sinking into the river. Here 
Captain Clark went ashore in pursuit of some bighorns, but 
the mosquitoes were so numerous that he was unable to 
shoot with certainty. He therefore returned to the canoes ; 
and soon after, observing a ram of the same animals, sent 
one of the hunters, who shot it; it was preserved entire as 
a specimen. About two o'clock they reached, eight miles 
below Fields' creek, the junction of the Yellowstone with 
the Missouri, and formed a camp on the point where they 
had camped on the 26th of April, 1805." The canoes were 
unloaded, and the baggage was exposed to dry, as many of 
the articles were wet and some of them spoiled. 

The Rochcjaune" or Yellowstone river, according to 
Indian information, has its remote sources in the Rocky 
mountains, near the peaks of the Rio del Nordc, on the con- 
fines of New Mexico, to which country there is a good road 
during the whole distance along the banks of the Yellow- 
stone. Its western waters are probably connected with 
those of Lewis' [main Snake] river, while its eastern branches 
approach the heads of Clark's river, the Bighorn, and the 
[North fork of the] Platte : so that it waters the middle por- 
tion of the Rocky mountains for several hundred miles, from 

"Sec note*', p. 883. Cloric M ui checks ihc crew with which he desceodcd 
in hb twro dug.n«ibi Iftibed logetlier from the point where Sergeant Pryor's party 
led him ■ " 1 had ihe foUowtnn pmons, John Shields, Oeorcc Oihson, WilHun 
Bnitlen, \V. L4beech, Tou*t. Sh*f>onn hit wife A child and my man York." 

"The reu of ihe entry under Ang, 3d, deacribinj; the Yellowtlone, etc., i« in 
I^wis' hand in CUrk H 122-134 1 ibe MS. nsumes with Aug. 4th in Clark's 
hand. 
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northwest to southeast. During its whole course from the 
point at which Captain Clark reached it to the Missouri, 
a distance which he computed at 837 miles, this river is large 
and naviga- {p. jgy) ble for periogfues, or even batteaux, 
there being none of the moving sand-bars which impede the 
navigation of the Missouri, and only a single ledge of rocks, 
which, however, is not difficult to pass. Even its [main] 
tributary waters, [as] the Bighorn, Clark's fork [and the 
Powder, Rosebud] and Tongue river, may be ascended in 
boats for a considerable distance. The banks of the river 
arc low, but bold, and nowhere subject to be overflowed, 
except for a short distance below the mountains. The pre- 
dominating color of the river is a yellowish-brown ; that of 
the Missouri, which possesses more mud, is of a deep drab 
color; the bed of the former being chiefly composed of 
loose pebbles which, however, diminish in size in descend- 
ing the river, till after passing the Lazeka [Tongue river], 
they cease as the river widens, and mud and sand continue 
to form the greater part of the bottom. Over these the 
water flows with a velocity constantly and almost equally 
decreasing in proportion to its distance from the mountains. 
From the mountains to Clark's fork, the current may be 
estimated at ^)4 miles per hour; thence as low as the Big- 
horn, at %yi miles; between that and the Lazcka, at 3 miles; 
and from that river to Wolf rapid, at 2}i miles; from which 
to its entrance [into the Missouri], the general rapidity is 
two miles per hour. The appearance and character of the 
country present nearly similar varieties of fertile, rich, open 
land. Above Clark's fork it consists of high, waving plains 
bordered by stony hills, partially supplied with pine; the 
middle portion, as low as Buffalo shoals, contains less trm< 
bcr, and the number [of treesi] diminishes still lower, where 
the river widens and the country spreads into extensive 
plains. 

Like all the branches of the Missouri which penetrate the 
Rocky mountains, the Yellowstone and its streams, within 
that district of country beyond Clark's fork, abound in 
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beaver and otter ; a circumstance which strongly recom- 
mends the entrance of the latter river as a jiidiciuuA position 
for the purposes of trade." To an establishment at that 
place the Shoshonees, both within and west- (^. jp5) ward 
of the Rocky mountains, would willingly resort, as they 
would be further from the reach of the filackfoot Indians 
and the Minnetarees of Fort de Prairie, than ihcy could be 
in trading with any [other] factories on the Missouri. The 
same motive of personal safety would most probably induce 
many of the tribes on the Columbia and Lcwls.river to pre- 
fer this place to the entrance of Maria's river, at least for 
some years; and as the Crow and Paunch Indians, the Cas- 
tahanahs, and the Indians residing south of Clark's fork, 
would also be induced to visit it, the mouth of the Vellow* 
stone might be considered as one of the most important 
establishments for the western fur-trade. This too may be 
the more easily effected, as the adjacent country possesses a 
sufficiency of timber for the purpose — an advantage which is 

■* Old Fort Unint) lonf; stood here, and was then replaced by Fort Boford, 
close hy. Writing in 1B43, M*Vickar notn in his ed. of L«wu And Clark. II, p. 
303: "The Americao Kur Company have for many yean had a fori ] Union] aC 
the moutli of ihe Velluwnlune River, and one alio [Benloii) at the junctiou of 
thffTclonand the Mmouri. in the heart of the buffain country. In lite year iSja, 
a Meatnboat in the scrviceof the company ascended ibc Mhsoiiri from St. l^uit 
to the poet at the muuih of the Vellowstone, which was bij^er ihaa any sieam- 
boat had proceeded before. On t)c«rd this boat, Mr. Cailin. well knuwn ai the 
founder and proprietor of the Indian Gallery, mftde hb first cxrarsioD into the 
Indian country ; and at thii point, surmunded hy diftereni Indian tribes, and in 
daily intercourse with their cliicf*. he commenced his indefatigahle labra-t. 
In thc«e tabors he enthuuaslically persevered for several suoccuive years in the 
wide regions beln-cen the (ircnt Northern Lakes antt the Red river, the Rocky 
Mountains and the Miuisuppi. It is needless tn say, (hat by ht« delineations of 
Indian life aud outnaers, his portraits of the native chiefs, and (he rich collec- 
lions of his museum, he bai done more than any otlier individiuil towards 
pRsentinf; the livinf; inuge of a race which is leeiaingly fast paniag away," 
This was true when written, and the praise of Cailin is doubly deserved 
itnw, when ihe Indian* have changed duric^ the h«lf century (1842-93) in 
all things that the famous artist delineated. The priceleci treasures cd Ibe 
CuUn art jpUIery, or a considerable portion of it, nre now, and have for aomt 
yean been, displayed in odc of Ihe rooms of the U. S. National Museum at 
WatluBgtoa, 
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not found at any spot between Clark's fork and the Rocky 
mountains. 

August ^h. The camp became absolutely uninhabitable 
in consequence of the multitude of mosquitoes; the men 
could nfit work in preparing skins for clothing, nor hunt in 
the timbered low grounds ; there was no mode of escape, 
except by going on the sand-bars in the river, where, if the 
wind should blow, the insects do not venture ; but when 
there is no wind, and particularly at night, when the men 
have no covering except their worn-out blankets, the jiain 
they suffer is scarcely to be endured. There was also a 
want of meat, for no buffalo were to be found : and though 
elk arc very abundant, yet their fat and flesh is more diffi- 
cult to dry in the sun, and is also much more easily spoiled 
than the meat or fat of either deer or buSalo. 

Captain Clark therefore determined to go on to some spot 
which should be free from mosquitoes and furnish more 
game. Having written a note to Captain Lewis, to inform 
him of his intention, and stuck it on a pole at the confluence 
of the two rivers, he loaded the canoes at five in the after- 
noon, proceeded down the river to the second point, and 
camped on a sand-bar ; but here the mosquitoes seemed to 
be even more numerous than above. The face of the 
{P-399) Indian child is considerably puffed up and swollen 
with their bites : the men could procure scarcely any sleep 
during the night, and the insects continued to harass them 
next morning, 

August %t/i, as they proceeded. On one occasion Captain 
Clark went on shore and ascended a hill after one of the 
bighorns ; but the mosquitoes were in such multitudes that 
he could not keep them from the barrel of his rifle long 
enough to take aim. About ten o'clock, however, a light 
breeze sprung up from the northwest, and dispersed them in 
some degree- Captain Clark then landed on a sand-bar, 
intending to wait for Captain Lewis, and went out to hunt. 
But not finding any buffalo, he again proceeded in the after- 
noon ; and having killed a large white bear camped under a 




high blufF exposed to a tight breeze from the southwest* 
which blew away the mosquitoes. About eleven o'clock, 
however, the wind became very high and a storm of rain 
came on, which lasted for two hours, accompanied with 
sharp lightning and loud pcals of thunder. 

August 6fk, The party rose, very wet, and proceeded to 
a sand-bar below the entrance of Whiteearth river. Just 
above this place the Indians, apparently within seven or 
eight days past, had been digging a root which they employ 
in making a kind of soup. Having fixed their tents, the 
men were employed in dressing skin* and hunting. They 
shot a number of deer ; but only two of them wore fat, 
owing probably to the great quantities of mosquitoes which 
annoy them while feeding. 

August jlh. After some severe rain they proceeded at 
eleven o'clock, through intervals of rain and high wind, till 
six in the evening, when they camped on a sand-bar. Here 
they had a very violent wind for two hours, which left the 
air clear and cold, so that the mosquitoes completely dis- 
appeared. 

{/>. 400) Sunday, August SfA. Sei^eant Pryor, accompanied 
by Shannon, Hall, and Windsor, arrived, but without the 
horses. They reported that on the second day after they 
left Captain Clark, they halted to let the horses graze near 
the bed of a lar^e creek, which contained no running water; 
but soon afterward a shower of rain fell, and the creek 
swelled so suddenly that several horses, which had straggled 
across the dry bed of the creek, were obliged to swim back. 
They now determined to form their camp: but the next 
morning were astonished at not being able to 6nd a single 
one of their horses. They immediately examined the 
neighborhood, and soon Bnding the track of the Indians 
who had stolen the horses, pursued them for five miles, 
where the fugitives divided into two parties. They now 
followed the large.st party five miles further, till they lost 
aU hopes of overtaking the Indians, and returned to the 
camp ; and packing the baggage on their backs, pursued a 



iiya He too descended the veixowstojvs. 

oortlieast coune toward the YcUowstone. On the following 
sight a voU bit Scrgeani Pryor through the hand 2s he lay 
asleep, and made an attempt to seize Windsor, when Shan- 
non discovered and shot him. They passed over a broken 
open coantry, and havii^ reached the Yellowstone near 
Pompcy's pillar, determined to descend the river ; for this 
purpose they made two sldn canoes," such as they had seen 
among the Mandans and Ricaras. These are made in the 
following manner: two sticks of an Inch and a quarter in 
diameter are tied together so as to form a round hoop, 
which serves for the brim, while a second hoop, for the 
bottom of the boat, is made in the same way ; both are 
secured by sticks of the same size from the sides of the 
hoops, fastened by thongs at the edges of the hoops and at 
the interstices of the sticks ; over this frame the skin is 
drawn closely and tied with thongs, so as to form a perfect 
basin, 7 feet 3 Inches in diameter, 16 inches deep, with 16 
ribs of cross-sticks, and capable of carr>'ing six or eight men 
with their loads. Being unacquainted with the river, they 
thought it most (/. 401) prudent to divide their guns and 
ammunition, so that in case of accident all might not be lost, 
and therefore built two canoes. In these frail vessels they 
embarked, and were surprised at the perfect security in 
which they passed through the most difRcult shoals and 
rapids of the river, without ever taking in water, even during 
the highest winds. 

In parsing the confluence of the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri, he [Sergeant Pryor] took down the note [which Cap- 
tain Clark had posted] from the pole, supposing thai Captain 
Lewis had passed ; and thus learning where the [Captain 
Clark's] party was, pressed on in the skin canoes to join 
them. The day was spent in hunting, to procure a number 

** Sudi " ikin canoes " m coaunonly okUed buU-boats. froto being made o( 
buflalo-hide : they are well-known for the ease tad aeeority with whidi tfacy majr 
tx ushI. Clark M tsg says thai after the hone* were ttolen Sevgeant Pttot'i 
•pajij struck ilie Yellowstone at t'ompcy's Pillar. 'Diis, then, was the point from 
which they navigated ibc river, being all the wblle c\cae id (he wake of CapUio 
Clark'a boata. 






CAPTAIN CLARK MEETS DICKSON AND HANCOCK, 

of skins to trade with the Mandans; for ha^^ng now neither 
horses nor merchandise, our only resource, in order to obtain 
corn and beans, is a stock of skins, which those Indians very 
much admire. 

August giA. A heavy dew fell this morning. Captain 
Clark proceeded slowly down the river, hunting through the 
low grounds in the neighborhood after the deer and elk, till 
late in the afternoon he camped on the southeast side. 
Here they remained during the next day, 

August loth, attempting to dry the meat, while the 
hunters were all abroad; but they could obtain nothing 
except an antelope and one black-tailed deer ; these animals 
being very scarce on this part of the river. In the low 
grounds of the river Captain Clark found to-day a species of 
cherry which he had never seen before, and which seems 
peculiar to this small district of country, though even here 
it is not very abundant. The men also dug up quantities of 
a large and very insipid root, called by the Indians hankee, 
and by the engagees, white-apple [pommc blanche, PsoraUa 
escuUHta\ It is used by them in a dry and pounded state, 
to mix with their soup ; but our men boiled it and ate it 
■with meat. In descending the river yesterday the squaw 
brought in a large wcll-ftavorcd gooseberry, of a rich crim- 
son color, and a deep purple berry of {p. 402) a species of 
currant common on the river as low as the Mandans, and 
called by the engagees Indian currant. 

August wih. Captain Clark set out early, and landed on 
a sand-bar about ten o'clock for the purpose of taking break, 
fast and drying the meat. At noon they proceeded about 
two miles, when they observed a canoe near the shore. 
They immediately landed, and were equally surprised and 
pleased at discovering two men by the names of Dicksun 
and Hancock," who had come from the Illinois on a hunting 

" ThU iRNtii^ wiK of ocnme prior in time to tluu noted on p. 1116, though %a 
kog 3ut»ef)scnt in lltc namtlvc. These were the first white men &Dy mcmbcn 
of the Expedition hwl leen, csoepl ihemndvc*. nnce ihe^ parted with the three 
French tnppen at Goow creek, nesr the Little Miuouri. April 131b, 1805 : »ec 
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excursion up the Yellowstone. They had left the Illinois in 
the summer of 1804, and had spent last winter with the 
Tetons. in company with a Mr. Ceautoiii,** who had come 
there as a tradcr.and whom they [the Tetons] had robbed — 
rather, they had taken all his merchandise and given him a 
few robes in exchange. These men had met the boat which 
we had dispatched from Fort Mandan, on board of which, 
they were told, was a Ricara chief on his way to Washing- 
ton : and also another party of Yankton chiefs, accompany- 
ing Mr. Durion on a visit of the same kind. We were sorry 
to learn that the Mandansand Minnetarees were at war with 
the Ricaras, and had killed two of them. The Assiniboins 
too arc at war with the Mandans. They have, in conse- 
quence, prohibited the Northwestern Company from trading 
to the Missouri, and even killed two of their traders near 
Mouse river; they are now lying in wait for Mr. McKenzie 
of the Northwestern Company, who has been for a long 
time among the Minnetarees. These appearances are rather 
unfavorable to our project of carr^'ing some of the chiefs to 
the United States; but wc still hope that, by effecting a 
peace between the Mandans, Minnetarees, and Ricaras. the 
views of our Government may be accomplished. 

After leaving these trappers Captain Clark went on and 
camped nearly opposite the entrance of Goat-pen [Little 
Knife : sec note *', p. 274I creek, where the party were again 
assailed by their old enemies, the mosquitoes. 

p. 270. Cum muni est iun u'ilh the wcvld wu ihuv Tint reiuin«tl near the very 
spot where it had been Itst ievcrr^l. 

■* The name "CcBiiloin" of the text is questiontblc. Cluk M 134 twice hu 
**CoanAng."oncG QverUned"Qa; CcKutoin." It may po&sibly be meant for 
Choulcau. 





DOWN THE MISSOURI FROM THE LITTLE MISSOURI TO 
WHITE RIVER. 



Cip«>l* Leob'baaii li«sv« in tijiii. and the Eiptdiiion ii now Kunit«d— Ttie Link VuMiui 
y«iM< — Man; iHiliaBt mei^'Mandin tiIU^f— Couocil viih Black Cai, L< Uorxne. Black 
CrMT, etc. and orerlurM to lak« Indian* to viut lh«i« Great Fath«r 1> Wuhin|toa — 
Private Colter a»1u and meirei his diiiliarsc from ihc Eapcdition, to fp inpfing «ltb 
Dickton and Han rock— Kurt !>«■ Indiwi CountH*— Le Bor^ ne prewiii«d with the iwivel — 
Si| While aclee* to (« to WMltiagCon villi hii tuBlly^-Clubooeau and hu lamily iUr 
chargeil— Jeuaome aoid hia lBmil]r engaged — Scene on dcpulurc of lll( Wtiil»— Fort 
Mandun re ached —Chmhetah and Cutntin-ball riven — Obviotii chance in chantie) of the 
Miuouri aitic« ■3ui--Tr*den met— iDlurmMlion at tlkc death til ihc Pairnee chief who had 
been la Waahioglan — Council with. Hicjiu aad Chereane*— Sfwech uf titiy-tfc* — Vkii lo 
the Cliefenne villagc—Amenilin of the oceuiOD — Speech o( B)| White — KecODclUatiMI 
<A chMf»~Caplaln [^wl> now (ml able lo walk after hi* wuund— Polnia jianetl to Lookout 
Bend— Cheyenne and Tatuii livcv^^ljnael** fort ihi Cedar ialand^l^'er** river^lU^ 
Betsd— Flrit tutlcvy iIeu— While river— Multitude o( bnflalc — Indian alam— They wen 
Black Uuflalo'i band «( Tctoo*. who had beoi unruly in iSm— Uvcriutci declined. 

^HURSDAY, August 12th, 1806. The party continued 
^* slowly to descend the river. One of the skin canoes 
was by accident pierced with a small hole ; they halted for 
the purpose of mending it with a piece of clk<skin, and also 
to wait for two of the party who were behind. While there, 
they were overjoyed at seeing Captain Lewis' boats heave 
in sight about noon.' Rut this feeling was changed into 
alarm on seeing the boats reach the shore without Captain 
Lewis, who they then learned had been wounded the day 
before, and (/. 40^) was lying in the perioguc. After giving 

'The place when all the memben of tltc EspedilioD were thus happil/ re* 
nnitcl is left & lillle hazjr here ami on p. 1117, but may be fixed prccUeljr 
by CUrk M 135, ihu ikte : " Piix«e<l«d un myself wiih the two wood and one 
skin nnt)c to a large bottom on (he N.£. side above the hexd of Jins [red inked 
"<^D : an "] itlind and landed 10 take breakfast u «rcll as to delay untill Shannoa 
and Gibson ihoald arive." These two men had been sent back la ihe last camp 
to recover a loct tomahawk, with which they relumed at 3 p. m. Thii"Jins'* 
M dearly written, btit Captain Clark seemt to have forgotten himxdC what name 
be meant, and w> queriet " an " istand. This i« undoubtedly the Urge inland 
nentioned wiiliwit name on p. a73 ; «ee iioie** there. While the party were ia 
Ihc bottom on the N.E. side of the Mioouri, at the head of this island. " at 
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his wound all the attention in our power, we remained here 
some time, during which we were overtaken by our two 
men, accompanied by Dickson and Hancock, who wished to 
go [back] with us as far as the Mandans. The whole party- 
being now happily reunited, we left the two skin canoes^ 
and all embarked together, about three o'clock, in the boats,, 
The wind was, however, very high from the southwest, 
accompanied with rain, so that we did not go far before we 
halted for the night on a sand-bar. Captain Lewis* wound 
was still sore and somewhat painful. 

Au^st lit ft. We set out by sunrise, and having a vei 
strong breeze from the northwest, proceeded rapidly. At 
eight o'clock vie passed the mouth of the Little Missouri. 
Some Indians were seen at a distance below in a skin canoe; 
these were probably some Mlnnetarces on their return from 
a hunting-excursion, as we passed one of their camps on the 
southwest side, where they had left a canoe. Two other 
Indians were seen far off on one of the hills, and we shall 
therefore soon meet with our old acquaintances, the Man- 
dans. At sunset wc arrived at the entrance of Miry ' river, 
and camped on the northeast side, having come, by the 
assistance of the wind and our oars, a distance of 86 miles. 
The air was cool, and the mosquitoes ceased to trouble us. 

August 14M.* We again set out at sunrise, and at length 

nerldi&n Capt, Lewis hove in sight with the pirty [Ordway'j] which went by 
way of the IMiumuri as well as ihftt which accompanied him from Tmvcllcn 
icfL," CUrk M US- Thf codex shows Cupiun Ckrli's dann and anxiety at 
finding his comrade to sorely wounded ; describes the wound cnrerully. and 
furthermore eaoncnttcs Cniuite — "this Cniut is nearsighted And has the use 
of but one eye, he is «n attentive and industenaus man and one whome we 
both have placed the greatest confidence in dnreing the whole root." Th« 
codex contimies. pp. 136-143. with an ahtlract of CapiMn Lewis' whale trip. 
including tabulated cour»cs and distances ; then the entry for Aug, 1 3th cloacs 
by fisJnj; camp " on a iarge sand point from iho S.E.," " a little below the 
entcrance o\ Shabonos creek" : see p. 212. " And now, (thanks to God) we ftr« 
all logpthcr again in good heahh, except Captain Lewis and his woutul is not 
dangerous," is the fervent rcllection of Sergeant Gaa, p. 350. 

* '• Myry ri^er." Clark M 143 : «« "o** "■ P- "^f- 

* Codex M ends with the acconnt of Aug. I4ih. p. 146. though a few page* of 
«eleomlogicalrc({isterconliniie. Thelast remarki* "igf-seenext booJc." Thi» 
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approached the grand ' village of the Minnetarees, where the 
natives had collected to view us as we passed. We fired 
the blunderbuss several times by way of salute and soon 
after landed on the bank near tlic village of the Mahahas or 
Shoe ' Indians, where we were received by a crowd of people 
who came to welcome our return. Among these were the 
principal chief of the Mahahas and the chief of the Little 
Minnetaree village, both of whom expressed great pleasure 
at seeing us again ; but the tatter wept most bitterly. On 
inquiry, it appeared that ills tears were excited because the 
(a 40J) sight of us reminded him of his son, who had been 
lately killed by the Blackfoot Indians. 

After remaining there a few minutes, we crossed to the 

neil book is Clu-k N, beginning Aug. istli. and thu« <liT«rlly cominuoui. On 
rcaclding the Muidans, Lewis and Clark just miucd the Mr. Henry wiih whom 
they so much desired to communicaie thM they had tnteoded to send Sergeant 
Pryor I0 hit po«1 ah ihe A«siniboin. This gentleman had lef I Le Bcrgnc't village 
July SQlh, i9o6, and camped next <Iay on Miry river, u I tee by hif MS., now in 
my poucwiiuR. (See note', ^k 1065.) I ^all moke a few- extract* (roni this 
MS., on point* touching ibe Expedition. 

^The Henry MS. has. p. 76: *'We entered the great village of the Big 
Bellies, which coiuim> of about 130 hul:>. Here we found Messrs. Charles 
Mackcndc and James Caldwell, who had left Rivi^ La Soiiris [Mouse river] 
with a tmall assonmcnt of gooda in May loit ; both the young men In the 
KTviceof the North Wnt Co." Mere isdoubllessin mcntioo the Mr. McKeurie 
of note", p. ao3, pp. 226. 333, e(c- 

* " The little Big Belly Village and the Saultenr Village utoated on (he south 
aide," Henry MS,, p. 44. SaulUur is (he name Mr. Henry use* throughout for 
the Indians L. and C. call Soulier, Soulier Noir, and Shoe Indians : tee note*, 
p. tB3, and note", p. I99. July zi*t, Mr. Henry proceeded " to the Saolteur 
village, which consista of about 40 hnia. Ilicse people arc an entirely diflercot 
tribe from the Big Bellies and Mondanes : their language resembles that of the 
latter nation more than that of the former, and cannot be said to be the aanve. 
I'hc long intcrcoiiisc they have had with thoie people may petfiaps lend to this 
similarity uf languages, and from the proximity of tliese nstioni, they have mo 
(juired (lieii monncn and cuntomx, though they still continue to live by them- 
selves and not intermix with any other tribe. They have the character of a 
bnTC and war'llke set of people. They formerly siutained a three yean' war with 
their neighbours the Big Bellies, notwithstanding their villages are situated v> 
close to ctic\i other and the Utter were then ten times their number. 1~hey 
held out with the greatest TeM>lution and disdained submitting ; when ihe othcra 
finding it impossible to reduce them unless by s total cxtenniuation of ibe tribe. 
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Mandan vUl^e of Black Cat, where all the inhabitants 
seemed very much pleased to see us. We immediately sent 
Chaboneau with an invitation for the Minnclarccs to visit 
us, and dispatched Drcwycr to the lower village of the 
Mandans to bring Jesseaume* as an interpreter. Captain 
Clark, in the meantime, walked up to the village of Black 
Cat, where he smoked and ate with the chief. This village 
has been rebuilt since our departure, and is now much 
smaller; a quarrel having arisen among the Indians, in con- 
sequence of which a number of families had removed to the 
opposite side of the river. On the arrival of Jesseaume, 
Captain Clark addressed the chiefs. We spoke to them 
now. he said, in the same language we had used before ; and 
repeated his invitation to accompany him to the United 
States, to hear in person the counsels of their Great Father, 
who can at all times protect those who open their ears to his 
counsels, and punish his enemies. Black Cat,' in reply, 

they proposed lo rwke peace," MS., pp. 73. 74. " We now ctme to the little 
Big DelltCK Village (or Willow Indianv) which it iiluAtF<d *( the vntnnce of iht 
Knife river which comes from the SuuUi antl here euien into ibc Mtaourie, and 
U obout one mile from the Saulteur village." Henry MS., p. 75. In note*, 
p. 1S3, 1 RiichE have adduced this name of " Willow " for these Indian* ; Dt. 
MaEIbem discituei it in treating at them. 

' Whoic nsrnc G«m spelh " tJccscni,"' p. 353. '* We found in this village a 
Canadian of the naine of Jiusauinc : it wai ihU mail wbo accompanied Captains 
Clark and Lewis ihc eiuuing autumn down lo Washington on (heir reluin from 
thcit vojragc of di*cnvcric» to the i'adfic Ocean as Inlerpreiei for the Mandiuie 
Chief, L« Grot Blanc. This man ha:> been a resident amung the Indiana for 
upwards of fifteen years, lie ipeak* their language tolcrsbljr well, has a wife and 
fanidjr triio dress in the tame manner and Etyk as the natives, as for himself h« 
BtiU mttiDS the outward appearance of a Chruiian but hit prindpld as far u [ 
could observe ore mudi wotse than ihotc of a Mandanc; he U possessed of 
«very siiprrstilion natural to those people, nor is he diffcrenl in every mean dirty 
trick whii;b ibcy have; acijuirecl from their inlercuunae with a «el of wurlhlci« 
scoundrels vrho are generally occuxlomcd to visit these parts," Henry MS., p. 
5&. In estimating Jca&aume's character as here given, weigh the coen-deal of 
note*', p. 300, at cp to the too buxheLi honghl, Mr. Henty aumx him with fine 
scorn a& " thnt nlil sneaking cheat Monsr.Jusmume, whose characler is more de> 
spicable than the wor«t among the natives," MS., p. 156. "Jusoone's «quar" 
can be identified l»y note*, p. 337. 

'OUienroe foscopwhc: »ee pp. l8a, iSj, SJl.etc Tbc Henry MS.. /«rrtii», 
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declared that he wished to visit the United States, and sec 
his Great Father ; but he was afraid of the Siuux. who had 
killed several of the Mandans since our departure, and who 
were now on the river below, and would intercept him if he 
attempted to go. Captain Clark endeavored to quiet his 
apprehensions by assuring him that he would not sufler the 
Sioux to injure one of our red children who should accom- 
pany us: they should return loaded with presents, and 
be protected at the expense of the United States. 

The council was then broken up ; after which wc crossed 
and formed our camp on the other side of the river, where 
wc should be sheltered from the rain. Soon afterward the 
chief of the Mahahas informed us that, if wc would send to 
his village, wc should have some corn. Three men were 
therefore dispatched, and soon returned loaded mth as 
much as they could carry : they were followed by the chief 
and his wife, to whom we presented a few needles and 
{p. 406) other articles fit for women. 

In a short time Lc Boi^nc, the great chief of all the Min- 
netarees. came down, attended by several other chiefs; to 
whom, after smoking a pipe, Captain Clark made a harangue, 
renewing his assurances of friendship and the invitation 
to go with us to Washington. He was answered by Le 

calb Blitcic Cox. bj* bis French lume. Chat Xoir, «nd pnitet htm highly for 
hosijitalily, elc, ■erecing with our authors in csiinutine hii (ood quslitiei. 
*' Aboui this time B*" La France mule hb ippcannce, Thu man had left iht 
Riviere La Soun in Majr latt [i?o6]. rqiiippcil by the IL 1). Co. irith a small 
oMonmenl lor the purpose of trading. He now rctiile^i on the koulh tide of the 
river at the great Mandane village, and hcarin)* of Ibc arriva] of the nhitc 
people he lame over to i». lie now informed the Black Cat, the chief, ovr 
kind luMt, who hit gueiUt were, and the caaie of our vitit, which wat mere 
duioiilr; he inatantly reiired to hi^ family hut. hroughi out hie flag and in a 
ahorl llrae ii wai flying o*er the hut in which we were acconniiodMed. This 
Sag wat gircn hint b; Captains Lewis tad Clarke in 1804-5, thcyaUa gat-e him 
a stiver nedal and the sane articles were alto f;ivcn to the principal chief of 
each of Ihe other villagei, also aeveraJ very ukI ul utenatU were left among thcrn. 
I ta.fr the remain* o( an excellent large com mill, which the fooliih fellows 
had demolished on purpose to barb their arrows," Henry MS., pp. 51, 53, 
July aoih, 1606. For La France here in roeotion, see note **, p. 303, and note", 
p. ai3. 
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Borgne, who began by declaring that he much desired to 
visit his Great Father, but that the Sioux would certainly 
kill any of the Mandans who should attempt to go down 
the river. They were bad people, and would not listen to 
any advice. When he saw us last, we had told him that we 
had made peace with all the nations below ; yet the Sioux 
had since killed eight of his tribe, and stolen a number of 
their horses. The Ricaras too had stolen their horses, and 
in the contest his people had killed two of the Ricaras. 
Yet in spite of these dispositions he had always had his ears 
open to our counsels, and had actually made a peace with 
the Chayenncs and the Indians of the Rocky mountains. 
He concluded by saying, that however disposed they were 
to visit the United Stales, the fear of the Sioux would pre- 
vent them from going nith us.* The council was then 
finished. 

Soon afterward an invitation was received from Black Cat, 
who, on Captain Clark's arrival at his village, presented him 
with a dozen bushels of corn, which he said was a large pro- 
portion of what his people owned. After smoking a pipe, 
he declared that his people were too apprehensive of the 
Sioux to venture with us. Captain Clark then spoke to the 
chiefs and warriors of the village. He told them of his 
anxiety that some of them should sec their Great Father, 
hear his good words, and receive his gifts ; and requested 
them to fix on some confidential chief who might accom* 
pany us. To this they made the same objections as before; 

' Le Borgn« f«ir«d nobody. The wily savage hKd not the sJighiat intention 
of going to Wiihingl'"''- •""! w« simply itmu»ing liimscJf by Hiking " for bun- 
combe." See p|>. S43-244. But better than the portrait dnwn of him there ix 
the accouni given by Mr. Henty, who was his giiesl, nnd vaa IreAted with every 
conudenitinn. One-eye wtu * mnral monster, but be hod other Napoleonic 
quiJilies which migbL have made him an almatl cqudly grcAt soldier, had his 
sphere of action been equnlly extensive. Mr. Henry callv him " His Ext'ellencjr 
I.e Borgne," with uncunceiLlcd nrcasm, and rays that he breathed more frccljr 
after biddine him Rood-by. I have heard that his real name wkk KakoalcU — 
which would be middling good Greek for Wicked Point — and that he was finally 
killed by a chief named Elamingehisha or Red Shield : but I have mislaid the 
reference, and cannot now verify the siaiement. 





till at length a young man offered to go, and the warriors all 
assented to it. But the character of this man was known to 
be bad ; and one of the party with Captain Ctark informed 
him that at the moment he [this Indian] had in his posses- 
sion a knife which he had stolen. Captain {p. 40/) Clark 
therefore told the chief of this theft, and ordered the knife 
to be given up. This was done with a poor apology for 
having it in his possession, and Captain Clark then re- 
proached the chiefs for wishing to send such a fellow to see 
and hear so distinguished a person as their Great Father. 
They all hung down their heads for some time, till Black 
Cat apologized by saying that the danger was such that they 
were afraid of sending any one of their chiefs, as they con- 
sidered his loss almost inevitable. 

Captain Ctark remained some time with them, smoking 
and relating various particulars of his journey; and then 
left them to visit the second chief of the Mandans. Black 
Crow,* who had expressed some disposition to accompany 
us. He seemed well inclined to the journey, but was unwill- 
ing to decide till he had called a council of his people, which 
he intended to do in the afternoon. On returning to camp, 
Captain Clark found the chief of the Mahahas, and also the 
chief of the Little Minnclarce village. They brought a pres- 
ent of corn on their mules, of which they possess several, 
and which they procure from the Crow Indians, who cither 
buy or steal them on the frontiers of the Spanish .settle- 
ments. A great number of Indians visited us for the 
purpose of renewing their acquaintance, or of exchanging 
robes or other articles for the skins brought by our men. 

In the evening we were applied to by one of oar men. 
Colter, who was desirous of joining the two trappers who 
had accompanied us, and who now proposed an expedition 
up the river, in which they were to find traps and give him a 
share of the profits. The offer was a very advantageous one ; 
and. as he had always performed his duty, and his services 
might be dispensed with, wc agreed that he might go, pro- 

* litis is the Kagohami or Little Raren of p. 183. etc. 
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vided none of the rest would ask or expect a similar indul- 
gence. To this they cheerfully answered that they wished 
Colter every success, and would not apply for liberty to 
separate before we reached St. Louis. We, therefore, sup> 
plied htm, as did his comrades also, with powder, lead. 
(/. ./o^) and a variety of articles M'hich might be useful to 
him, and he left us the next day.'* The example of this man 
shows how easily men may be weaned from the habits of 
civilized life to the ruder but scarcely less fascinating man- 
ners of the woods. This hunter has been now absent for 
many years from the frontiers, and might naturally be pre- 
sumed to have some anxiety, or some curiosity at least, to re- 
turn to his friends and his country ; yet, just at the moment 
when he is approaching the frontiers, he is tempted by a hunt* 
ing scheme to give up those delightful prospects, and go back 
without the least reluctance to the solitude of th*e woods. 

In the evening Chaboneau, who had beer mingling with 
the Indians and had teamed what had taken place during 
our absence, informed us that as soon as we left the Minne- 
tarees they sent out a war-party against the Shoshonees, 
whom they attacked and routed, though in the engage- 
ment they last two men, one of whom was the son of the 
chief of the Little Minnetaree village. Another war-party 
had gone against the Ricaras, two of whom they killed. A 
misunderstanding too had taken place between the Mandans 
and M innetarecs, in consequence of a dispute about a woman, 
which nearly occasioned a war; but at length a pipe was pre- 
sented by the Minnetarees, and a reconciliation took place. 

August i6M. The Mandans had offered to give us some 

••Unwrtain vrhelher this " nent day" is Aiiir. 15th or i6th. Otuwrre tliat 
the text lacks Aus- iStb, the events oi Iwo days. Aufi. 14th (Uid isih, bcinix 
^veri undci unc date. Cwlicei M and N break between these days, vrith cer- 
tain unlucky inodvcricnces of the entries, making it impossible now to adjust 
the two dale* in <]ue»tioti. 1 tliiiik mi-st of the mailer given as of the 14th '\% 
really of the 15th. John Colter turn* op Jan. iSlli, iSll, near La Chareltc, 
where he wu met by the overland Astorians. He had come from »oine upper 
waien of the Missouri to St. Loun in a canoe, and gave many partjirulan of the 
Indians, who had conceived an impbcabte haUed ol tlie urhites from Captain 
Lewis' aSair on Maria's river. Sec p. 254. 
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corn, and on sending this morning we found a greater quan- 
tity collected for our use than all our canoes would contain. 
We therefore thanked the chief and took only six loads. 
At ten o'clock the chiefs of the different villages came 
down to smoke with us. We took this opportunity of en- 
deavoring to engage Le Borgne in our interests by a present 
of the swivel, which is no longer serviceable, as it cannot be 
discharged from our largest periogue. It was loaded; and 
the chiefs being formed Into a circle round it. Captain 
Clark addressed them with great ceremony. He said that 
he had listened with much attention to what had {p. ^o^) 
yesterday been declared by Le Borgne, whom he believed 
to be sincere, and then reproached them with their disregard 
of our counsels, and their wars on the Shoshonccs and 
Ricaras. Little Cherry, the old Minnetaree chief, answered 
that they had long stayed at home and listened to our ad- 
vice, but at last went to war against the Sioux because their 
horses had been stolen and their companions killed ; and 
that in an expedition against those people they met the 
Ricaras, who were on their way to strike them, and a bat- 
tle ensued. But in future he said they would attend to our 
words and live at peace. Le Borgne added that his cars 
would always be open to the words of his Good Father, and 
shut against bad counsel. Captain Clark then presented to 
Le Borgne the swivel, which he told him had announced the 
words of his Great Father to all the nations we had seen, 
and which, whenever it was fired, should recall those which 
we had delivered to him. The gun was discharged, and 
Lc Bo^^ne had it conveyed in great pomp to his village. 
The council then adjourned. 

In the afternoon Captain Clark walked up to the village 
of Little Crow, taking a flag which he intended to present 
to him; but was surprised on being told by him that he had 
given overall intention of accompanying us, and refused the 
flag. He found that this was occasioned by jealousy between 

" S« pp, t83, 19J. tic. "Or oar giungdown to the water side we round the 
Chief o( the Gresic MAndane Village, Le Gtm Bknc, (It wu this man who 
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him and the principal chief, [Shahaka " or] Big White; on 
the interference, however, of Jcsscaume," the two chiefs 
were reconciled, and it was a^eed that Big White himself 
should accompany us with his wife and son. 

August 17M. The principal chiefs of the Minnetarees 
canitt down to bid us farewell, as none of them could be 
prevailed on to go with us. This circumstance induced 
our interpreter, Chaboncau, with his wife and child, to 
remain here, as he could be no longer useful. Notwith- 
standing our offers of taking him with us to the United 
States, he said that he had there no acquaintance and no 
chance of making a livelihood; and that he preferred 
remaining among the In- (/>. fid) dians. This man has been 
very scr\*iceab!e to us, and his wife was particularly useful 
among the Shoshonces. Indeed, she has borne with a 
patience truly admirable the fatigues of so long a route, 
encumbered with the charge of an infant, who is even now 
only 19 months old. We therefore paid Chaboncau his 
wages,'* amounting to $500.33, including the price of a horse 

■oconpAnied Mmrn. t.ewlk & Cl&rk the entuiag miutnn down to Wuhingtoti.) 
Uc wu waiting with hit own canoe lo ferry over Mr. ChaboiUei and me." Keniy 
MS., July aotli, p. 54. '" Mr. ChabofUc/ and hii people, who connblcd of aa 
Indtan, Mr, C's brolhcr-in-law and %[r. Attcn McDotmell look up their lodging 
with Hairy Hom ; andoaieuide. Ma^rrLacan, Straight 1 lorn, and m)-iclf and my 
people V. and D, remained witli Le Grand, who appeared to me 10 be a very 
civil feUow," ittd. See note", p. 1S7, and note**, p. 213, for the name Qu- 
baiUcL The ".MocrEacan" above noted is the M'Crackcn of p. 167. 

""We KOI for Mr. Jeuomme and lold hitn toute hii Influence to prevail on 
one of Ihe Chiefs to accompany tt> and we would employ him [Jcwatiroe, as an 
ititcf^rctcr). He informed na >oon after that the bid (Big] White chief would 
go if we would take bin wife & iion& Jeuonuwire & 3 children we were obliged to 
agree to do [it]," Clark N 89, Conwderingthc relative si<e of the two familie»,tb» 
Frasdnun seemed 10 havv argued the case with Shahaka to his own advantage. 

I* Itoould hardly liave occurred to anyoac, in 1B06. that Chaboncau 's wife had 
earned hrr vpik^s too. VfYiai Chaboncan's services were, encept o<i some rar« 
oocaiioni when bin wife interpreted to him, doe* nut a|>|>ear in (lie History to 
(he naked eye. This individna! remained atnong the Indian* for many yean. 
He WW found by Maxinilian in 1833-34 ; and he " candidly confeiscd " to the 
Prince of Wied that after a reudence of 37 years amonK ilie Minitecareet, *' be 
could never Icam to pronounce tlieir loni^uage correctly "* (Maitlicw*, p. 81), 
" Old Chaibonoeau," u Dt. Mattb«w» ttylet Uicu, roust therefore have been & 
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and a lod^ purchased of him ; and soon afterward dropped 
down to the village o( Big White, attended on shore by alt 
the Indian chiefs, who went to take leave of him. 

We found Oig White surrounded by his friends, who sat 
in a circle smoking, while the women were crying. He 
immediately sent his wife and son, with their baggage, orv 
board, accompanied by the interpreter and his wife and two 
children; and then, after distributing among his friends 
some powder and ball which we had given him, and smok- 
ing a pipe with us, he went with us to the river-side. The 
whole village crowded about us, and many of the people 
wept aloud at the departure of the chief. As Captain Clark 
was shaking hands with the principal chiefs of all the vil- 
lages, they requested that he would sit with them one 
moment longer. Being witling to gratify them, he stopped 
and ordered a pipe ; after smoking which they informed him 
that when they first saw us they did not believe all that we 
then told them; but having now seen that our words were 
all true, they would carefully remember them and follow our 

fool 03 irell u ttie cowani and wife-beaier that vt know he vcas (pp. 370. 310. 
39$, 442. 497, e(c,^. But hifi linguistic Accomplishments were equal lo abuse of 
Sacajawea in more th^ri one dtalcet. and inlcrprelMs receiveU guixi pay in IhiMc 
day>. I have examined the autograph notili cations of drafts made by L'aplain 
Lewis in favor of mo*t of the tnemhcn of the Expedition, and the pay oJ lh« 
privaief and non>conimisMoned officers was certainly very <Linall in comparison. 
Jt mny be interetlinK to give a specimen of (hue, copied from the original on 
file in the War Dcparlmml. Out of iwcniy-eight cumined, of no&t of which 
I bold copies, I sclccl the following : 

I^uisviij^. November otb, 1806. 
SIK: 

My bill of exchange No, 1 1 j of this date in favor of Capl. Willtam Clark 
for the sum of four hundred dollan is in part of monies due him for hi& Mr> 
vices while on the late expeditiim to the I'aciAc Oc«an, and which when paid 
will be charged to me nn tlic faith at my final selileaieut with the United Stale* 
lelaiiie to lite »)il Expedition. 
I hive the honor to be vith due coiuideration. 

Your obt. Servt. 
[signed] Mkki wether Lewis. Capt. 

1st U. S. Regt. Infty. 
GenL Henrv DtAXBOKN. 
Secretajy a1 War. 
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advice; he might tell their Great Father that the young 
men should remain at home and not make war on any ]>co- 
ple except in defense of themselves. They requested him 
to tell the Ricaras to come and visit them without fear, as 
they meant that nation no harm, but were desirous of peace 
with them. On the Sioux, however, they had no depend- 
ence, and mu;it kill them whenever they made war-parties 
against their country. Captain Clark, in reply, informed 
them that wc had never insisted on their not defending 
themselves, but requested only that they would not strike 
chose whom we had taken by (/. ^rt) the hand ; that we 
would apprise the Ricaras of their friendly Intentions, and 
that, though we had not seen those of the Sioux with whom 
they were at war, we should relate their conduct to their 
Great Father, who would take measures for a general peace 
among all his red children. Lc Borgne now requested that 
we would take good care of this chief, who would report 
whatever their Great Father should say; and the council 
being then broken up, wc took leave with a salute from a 
gun. and proceeded. 

On reaching Fort Mand.in, wc found a few pickets stand- 
ing on the river-side, but all the houses, except one, had 
been burnt by an accidental fire. At the distance of iS 
miles we reached the old Ricara village, where wc camped 
on the southwest side, the wind being too violent and the 
waves too high to permit us to go any further. The same 
cause prevented us from setting out before eight o'clock the 
next day. 

August \%lh. Soon af tcr wc embarked, an Indian came 
running down to the beach, who appeared very anxious to 
speak to us. We went ashore, and found it was the brother 
of Big White, who was camped at no great distance, and 
hearing of our departure came to take leave of the chief. 
Big White gave him a pair of leggings, and they separated 
in a most affectionate manner. Wc then continued, though 
the wind and waves were still high. The Indian chief 
seemed quite satisfied with his treatment, and during the 




HEART, CANNON-BALL, AND WAROEPON RIVERS. 

whole of his time was employed in pointing out the ancient 
monuments of the Mandans, or in relating thdr traditions. 
At length, after making 40 miles, we camped on the north- 
east side, apposite an old Mandan village, below the mouth 
of Chcsshctah '* river. 

August igfh. The wind was so violent that we were not 
able to proceed until four in the afternoon, during which 
time the hunters killed four elk and twelve deer. We then 
went on for ten miles, and came-to on a sand-bar. The rain 
(j>. ff^jand wind continued through the night, and during 
the whole of the next day, 

August 20/A, the waves were so high that one man was 
constantly occupied in bailing the boats. We passed at 
noon Cannon-ball river; at three in the afternoon, the 
entrance of Wardepon '* river, the boundary of the country 
claimed by the Sioux; and after coming 81 miles passed the 
night on a sand-bar. The plains arc beginning to change 
their appearance, the grass becoming of a yellow color. 
Wc have seen great numbers of wolves to-day, and some 
buffalo and elk, though these are by no means so abundant 
as on the Yellowstone. 

Since we passed in 1804, a very obvious change has taken 
place in the current and appearance of the Missouri. In 
places where at that time there were sand-bars, the current 
of the river now passes, and the former channel of the river 
is in turn a bank of sand. Sand-bars then naked are now 
covered with willows several feet high ; the entrance of 
some of the creeks and rivers has changed in consequence 
of the quantity of mud thrown into them ; and in some of 
the bottoms are layers of mud eight inches in depth. 

August z\st. Wc rose after a night of broken rest, owing 
to the mosquitoes ; and having put our arms in order, to be 
prepared for an attack, continued our course. We soon met 
three traderSj two " of whom had wintered with us among the 

""Chi*-chc-lor Rivrr," Chrk N 13; now Heart river: »eenote*',p. 174. 

"" Warroconne" creek o( p. 170, which sec, and note Iheie. 

'* The DKom of boili ai« ^ven in two pliues, Clark N 1 7, but u« uncertain. 
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Mandans in 1804, and were now on their way there. They 
bad exhausted all their powder and lead; wc therefore sup- 
plied them with both. They informed us that 700 Sioux 
had passed the Ricara towns on their way to make war 
against the Mandans and Minnetarees, leaving their women 
and children camped near the Rig Bend of the Missouri, and 
that the RIcaras all remained at home, without taking any 
part in the war. They also told us that the Pawnee or 
Ricara chief, who went to the United States in the sprif^ 
of 1S03, died on his return near Sioux river. 

(/. ^ij) We then left them, and soon afterward arrived 
opposite the upper Ricara villages. Wc saluted them with 
thij discharge of four guns, which they answered in the same 
manner; on our landing we were met by the greater part 
of the inhabitants of each village, and also by a band of 
Chaycnncs who were camped on a hill in the neighbor- 
hood. 

As soon as Captain Clark stepped on shore he was 
greeted by the two chiefs to whom we had given medals on 
our last visit ; and as they, as well as the rest, appeared much 
rejoiced at our return and desirous of hearing from the 
Mandans, he sat down on the bank, while the Ricaras and 
Chaycnncs formed a circle round him. After smoking he 
informed them, as he had already done the Minnetarees, of 
the various tribes we had visited, and of our anxiety to pro- 
mote peace among our red brethren. He then expressed his 
regret at their having attacked the Mandans, who had lis. 
tened to our counsels, and had sent on a chief to smoke with 
them and to assure them that they might now hunt in the 
plains and visit the Mandan villages in safety, and concluded 
by inviting some of the chiefs to accompany us to Wash* 
ington. The man whom we had acknowledged as the prin- 

One looks like " Rccwa " and Reevcf — is it poidbly ume •$ the "Recvey's 
Prairie " man ? Th« other is apparently Crcinyca in one plicc. clearly Crienwsy 
in Uie other. Text omiu to note that thcothcr one of the three, " quite a younf 
lad requested u pasjuge down to the Illinois, we concented and he got toto ft 
canoe to aa ore," 1. f. . look an nw in one of our canoes, Clatlc N 17. 




GRAY.EVES IN COONCIL- 

cipal chief when we ascended " now presented another, who 
he said was a greater chief than himself ; tu liim, therefore, 
he had surrendered the flag and medal with which we had 
honored him. This chief, who was absent at our last visit, 
is a man of 35 years of age, stout, well-looking, and called 
by the Indians Gray-eyes. 

He now made a very animated reply. He declared that 
the Kicaras were willing to follow the counsels we had given 
them, but a few of their bad young men would not live in 
peace^ but had joined the Sioux and thus embroiled them 
with the Mandans. These young men had, however, been 
driven out of the villages, and as the Ricaras were now 
separated from the Sioux, who were a bad people and the 
cause of all their misfortunes, they now desired to be at 
peace with the Mandans, and would receive them with 
{p. 4.1^) kindness and friendship. Several of the chiefs, he 
said, were desirous of visiting their Great Father; but as the 
chief who went to the United States last summer had not 
returned, and they had some fears for his safety, on account 
of the Sioux, they did not wish to leave home until they 
heard of him. With regard to himself, he would continue 
with his nation, to see that they followed our advice. 

The sun being now very hot, the chief of the Chaycnncs 
invited us to his lodge, which was at no great distance from 
the river. We followed him, and found a very large lodge, 
made of 20 buffalo-skins, surrounded by 18 or 20 lodges, 
nearly equal in size. The rest of the nation are expected 
to-morrow, and will make the number of 130 or 150 lodges, 
containing from 350 to 400 men, at which the strength of 
the nation may be computed. These Chaycnncs arc fine- 
looking people, of large stature, with straight limbs, high 
cheek-bones and noses, and of a complexion similar to that 
of the Ricaras. Their cars are cut at the lower part, but 
few wear ornaments in them; the hair is generally cut over 
the eyebrows, and small ornaments fall down the checks, 

" For ihe Arikua vUlasei, and the seranl chiefs msde cr recognu«d in Oct., 
1804. s«e pp. 159-165. 
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the remainder being either twisted with horse or bufhtlo 
hair and divided over each shoulder, or else flawing loosely 
behind. Their decorations consist chiefly of blue beads, 
shells, red paint, brass rings, bears' claws, and strips of otter- 
skins, of which last they, as well as the Ricaras, arc very 
fond. The women arc coarse in their features, with wide 
mouths, and ugly. Their drc&s consists of a habit falling 
to the midlcg, made of two equal pieces of leather, sewed 
from the bottom, with arm-holes, with a fiap hanging nearly 
halfway down the body, both before and behind. These 
arc burnt with various figures by means of a hot stick, and 
adorned with beads, shells, and elk's tusks, which all Indians 
admire. The other ornaments are blue beads in the ears ; 
but the hair is plain and flows down the back. The sum- 
mer dress of the men is a simple bufTalu-robc, a cloth round 
the waist, moc- {p. 4.15) casins, and occasionally leggings. 
Living remote from the whites, they are shy and cautious, 
but arc peaceably disposed, and profess to make war against 
no people except the Sioux, with whom they have been 
engaged in contests immcmorially. In their excursions they 
are accompanied by their dogs and horses, which they pos- 
sess in great numbers, the former serving to carry almost all 
their light baggage. 

After smoking for some time, Captain Clark gave a small 
medal to the Chayenne chief, and explained at the same time 
the meaning of it. He seemed alarmed at this present, and 
sent for a robe and a quantity of buffato-mcat, which he 
gave to Captain Clark, and requested him to take back the 
medal ; for he knew that all white people were " medicine," 
and was afraid of the medal, or of anything else which the 
white people gave to the Indians. Captain Clark then 
repeated his intention in giving the medal, which was the 
medicine his great father liad directed him to deliver to all 
chiefs who listened to his word and followed his counseb ; 
and that as he [the chief] had done so, the medal was given 
as a proof that we believed him sincere. He now appeared 
satisfied and received the medal, in return for which he gave 
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double the quantity of bufTalo-mcat he had offered before." 
He seemed now quite reconciled to the whites, and re- 
quested that some traders might be sent among the Chay- 
cnnes, who lived, he said, in a country full of beaver, but did 
not understand well how to catch them, and were discouraged 
from it by having no sale for them when caught. Captain 
Clark promised that they should be soon supplied with 
goods and taught the best mode of catching beaver. 

Big White, the chief of the Mandana, now addressed them 
at some length, explaining the pacific intentions of his 
nation ; the Chaycnnes observed that both the Ricaras and 
Mandans seemed to be in fault ; but at the end of the coun- 
cil the Mandan chief was treated with great civility, and the 
greatest harmony prevailed among them. The great chief, 
however, informed us that none of the Ricaras could be pre- 
{/>. ^/6) vailed on to go with us till the return of the other 
chief; and that the Chaycnnes were a wild people, afraid to 
go. He invited Captain Clark to his house, and gave him 
two carrots of tobacco, two beaver-skins, and a trencher of 
boiled corn and beans. It is the custom of all the nations on 
the Missouri to offer to every white man food and refresh- 
ment when he first enters their tents. 

"Our friend Ciu« seemi to hav« had a very tincere contempt far Indian* 
generally, whom no doubi he used lo call " (him hA;r(htn nagurt " in hU own 
mem ; nnil muU hav« looked on the diplomatic medal buiLinvu with a.niiuFd dU> 
dain. The inlvmaiional uinenilies of today Kcnre him (or the rcRecliun : "Th«y 
arc SI vcr^ :iilly suj.>crstitiDUs pco(>lc. Captain Clarke gave one of their chicFs 
a medal, which he cave back with a buffalo robe, and uLd he was afraid of white 
people, and did dm like to take any thing from Ihcm : but after some prn^ua^on 
he accepted the medal, and we led them," p. 3S4- Whereupon Gam' editor, the 
ItiihpedaKO£ucM'Kceban,acutelyobM:rve> inafnolnote : " We think that «iine 
further proof h necessary to otabtiih the wcakticiB and superilition of the*© 
Indian!. Had thechief pcrsevctcd in hit rejection of ihc mcrlil, we, instead of 
thinking him silly and supcnrtiiiotis would have been inclined to the opinio-n, 
that he was tbe vrisetl Indian on the Miuouri." As between these two viewt 
of the situation, evcr>'oiie is free to jut3gc for himxelf. The Henry MS., p. 8|. 
has another opinion of such performances. RefcrrinE to Lc Holme's village, it 
says - " In the year 1B04-5, when Captaim [*wis and Clark paued the winter 
near ihn place, they presented the people here with Silver medaU and FlagH the 
■anie as the Mandaiies, but they [the Indians] pretended to uy that these oma- 
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Captain Clark returned to the boats, where he found the 
chief of the lower village, who had cut off part of his hair, 
and disfigured himself in such a manner that wc did not 
recognize him at 6rst, until he explained that he was in 
mourning for his nephew, who had been killed by the Sioux. 
He proceeded with us to the village on the island, where we 
WLTc met by all the inhabitants. The second chief, on see- 
ing the Mandan, began to speak to him in a loud and threat- 
ening tone, till Captain Clark declared that the Mandans had 
listened to our councils, and that if any injury was done to 
the chief, we should defend him against every nation. This 
chief then invited the Mandan to his lodge, and after a very 
cercmoniouB smoking, assured Captain Clark that the Man- 
dan was as safe as at home, for the Ricaras had opened their 
ears to our councils, as well as the Mandans. This was re- 
peated by the great chief, and the Mandan and Ricara chiefs 
now smoked and conversed in great apparent harmony; 
after which wc returned to the boats. The whole distance 
to-day was 29 miles. 

August 22d. It rained all night, so that we all rose this 
morning quite wet, and were about proceeding, when Cap- 

ments had convened bad medicine to them and their children, for U mutt be 
observed they arc eiic«edingiy superstitious, and therefore supposed they co old 
not iiisposc of thoK articles better thiui by jji*ing Ihcm la ilic othei native* with 
wham they are frequently engi^ed in war, in hope that the ill-lock would be 
conveyed to Ihcm. They were all much di»g«Med at the high snunding language 
the American Capiains be&towed upciii ihemielve* and their own nation, wish- 
ing to imprew the Indians with an ides »i their gre«t power as warriur^, and a 
powerful people that if once eiospcraicd could in&Untly crush into atoms all tb* 
nations of the earth. This manner oi proceeding did not agree with thes« 
hatighty savages ; they have too high on opinion of themselves to entertain the 
least idea of aclc no wled^'ng any net of people in [he universe to be their 
superior." From " Mr. Ilanej', who is a very sensible intelligent man,"" Accord- 
ing tn I.cwi( and Clark's citimatc of him on p. Z13. more nensiblr and intelligcnl 
refleaions than these were to have been expected ; but we inuiit allow for the 
international jealousies and busintsa rivalncs which v-'cre soon to explode in the 
warof 181s: and no doubt the comprehensive paternalism which Lewis and 
Clark, 04 the vicars apostolic of Our Father which wast in Washington. X), C. 
dixplayed toward the Indians, looked very much ns Mr. Henry says it did to the 
only eye of such an astute and atrocious savage as Lc Borgnc. 




GROUSE ISLAND — GRAND RIVER — LAHOOCAT. 

tain Clark was requested to visit the chiefs. They now 
made several speeches, in which they said that they were 
unwilling to go witli us until tlic return of ihcir countryman ; 
and that, though they disliked the Sioux as the origin of 
all their troubles, yet as they had more horses than they 
wanted, and were in want of guns and powder, they would 
be obliged to trade once more with the Sioux for those 
articles, after which they would break off all connection with 
them. {p. 4^1 j) He now returned to the boats; and after 
taking leave of the people, who seemed to regret our depar- 
ture, and firing a salute of two guns, wc proceeded 17 miles 
and camped below Grouse island [see p. 156]. We made 
only 17 miles to-day, for wc were obliged to land near 
Wclarhoo [Grand] river to dry our baggage ; besides which, 
the sand-bars arc unusually numerous as the river widens 
below the Ricara villages. Captain Lewis is now so far re- 
covered that he was able to walk a little to-day Yor the first 
time. While here we had occasion to notice that the Man- 
dans as well as the Mtnnetarees and Ricaras keep their 
horses in the same lodges with themselves. 

August 2}c/. We set out early; but the wind was so high 
that, soon after parsing the Sahwacanah," wc were obliged 
to go on shore and remain there till three o'clock, when a 
heavy shower of rain fell and the wind lulled. We then 
continued our route, and camped after a day's journey of 40 
miles. While on shore wc killed three deer and as many 
elk. Along the river are great quantities of grapes and 
choke-cherries and also a species of currant which we 
have never seen before ; it is black, with a leaf much larger 
than that of other currants, and inferior in flavor to all of 
them. 

Sunday, Attest 24M. We set out at sunrise, and at eight 
o'clock passed Lahoocat's island, opposite the lower point of 
which we landed to examine a stratum of stone, near the top 
of a bluff of remarkably black clay. It is soft, white, contains 

'* " Sar-wtir-).aT-Dit-ban," Clark N 29— ihc " Potk " river of p. 150 : wo note 
Uiere. 
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LOOKOUT BEND — NO-TIMBER CREEK. 



a very fine grit, and on being dried in the sun will crumble 
to pieces. The wind soon after became so high that we 
were obliged to land for several hours, but proceeded at 
6ve o'clock. After making 43 miles, we camped** at the 
gorge of the Lookout bend of the Missouri. The Sioux 
have lately passed in this quarter; and there is now very 
little game, and that so wild that wc are unable to shoot 
anything. Five of the hunters were therefore sent ahead 
before daylight next morning, 

(/. 41S) August 2SM, tu hunt on Pawnee island, and we 
followed them soon after. At eight o'clock we reached the 
entrance of the Chaycnne, where we remained till noon, in 
order to take a meridian observation. At three o'clock we 
passed the old Pawnee village near which we had met the 
Tetons Jn 1S04. and camped in a large bottom on the north- 
east side.a little below the mouth of No-timber creek [see p. 
143]. Just above our camp the Ricaras had formeriy a 
tar^e village on each side of the river : there are still seen 
the remains of five villages on the southwest side below the 
Chaycnne, and one also on Lahoocat's island ; but these 
have all been destroyed by the Sioux. The weather was 
clear and calm, but by means of our oars wc made 48 miles. 
Our hunters procured nothing except a few deer. 

The skirt of timber in the bend above the Chaycnne is 
inconsiderable, scattered from 4 to 16 miles on the south- 
west side of the river, and the thickest part is from the dis- 
tance of from ten to six miles of the Chaycnne. A narrow 
bottom of small cottonwood trees is also on the northeast 
point, al the distance of four miles above the river. A few 
large trees and a small undei^rowth of willows on the lower 
side bottom on the Missouri half a mile, and extend a quar- 
ter of a mile up the Chaycnne; there is also a bottom of 
Cottonwood timber in the part above the Chaycnne. The 

" " Encamped on the gouge [g'^'K'] °' ^^ lookout bend oE 30 miles krauod 
and i( Ehrough. a little ahovc an old tnutring house uid 4 inilei above our 
outward bounil encampment of the lU. of October l904," Claik N 30. 3I : see 
pp. 149 and 151. 




TETON AND TVLOR'S RIVERS — BIG BEND. 

Chayennc discharges but little water at its mouth, which 
resembles that of the Missouri. [Sec note \ p. 147.] 

August 26M. After a heavy dew we set out, and at nine 
o'clock reached the entrance of Teton river, below which 
were a raft and a skin canue, which induced us to suspect 
that the Tetons were in the neighborhood. The arms were 
therefore put in perfect order, and ever^'thing was prepared 
to revenge the slightest insult from those people, to whom 
it is necessary to show an example of salutary rigor. Wc, 
however, went on without seeing any of tlicm, though we 
were obliged to land near Smoke creek for two hours, to stop 
{p. ^tg) a leak in the periogue. Here we saw great quanti- 
ties of p!ums and grapes, not yet ripe. At five o'clock we 
passed Louisvtlle'.*i" fort, on Cedar island, twelve miles below 
which wc camped, having been able to row 60 miles with the 
wind ahead during the greater part of the day. 

August 2yth, before sunrise wc set out with a stiff east- 
em breeze in cur faces, and at the distance of a few miles 
landed on a sand-bar near Tylor's [or Tyler's] river and sent 
out the hunters, as this was the most favorable spot to 
recruit our stock of meat, now completely exhausted. But 
after a hunt of three hours they reported that no game was 
to be found in the bottoms, the grass having been laid flat 
by the immense number of buffaloes which recently passed 
over it ; and, that they saw only a few buffalo bulls, which 
they did not kill, as they were quite unfit for use. Near this 
place we observed, however, the first signs of the wild tur- 
key ; not long afterward we landed in the Big Bend, and 
killed a fine fat elk. on which we feasted. Toward night wc 
heard the bellowing of buffalo bulls on the lower island of 
the Big Bend. We pursued this agreeable sound, and after 
killing some of the cows, camped on the island, 45 miles 
from the camp of last night. 

*' Read ij>isfti : tee note •*. p. TJ6. (3ms here print* " IjuiAt^Wt'*" p. 366. 
"We proceeded on abciut lo miles lower and cncAmpcd on Ihc S.W. side 
oppiMLt our oulwanl bound cciuiinpmciit ul \\k aikt. of Scj>l. l3o4. a (ew mJlet 
nhove Tylon nw«," Clark N 33, 34. For Smolce creek, ace p. 127 ; fur Tyler's 
river, p. 135. 
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I ig6 PLEASANT CAMP — CORVUS CREEK — WriITE RIVER. 

August li/A. Wc proceeded at an early hour, having 
previously dispatched some hunters ahead, with orders to join 
us at ourold camp [I'leasant camp," Sept. i6th, 17th, 1804J a 
little above Corvus creek, where we intended reniatning one 
day, in order to procure the skins and skeletons of some 
animals, such as the muIc-dccr, the antelope, the barking- 
squirrel, and the magpie, which wc were desirous of carry- 
ing to the United States, and which we had seen there in 
great abundance. After rowing 32 miles we landed at twelve 
o'clock, and formed a camp in a high bottom, thinly tim- 
bered and covered with grass, but not crowded with mosqui- 
toes. Soon after we arrived the squaws and several of the 
men went to the bushes near the river, and brought great 
quantities of large, well-flavored plums of three different 
species. (/. /jo) The hunters returned in the afternoon, 
having been unable to procure any of the game we wished, 
except the barking-squirrel : though they killed four common 
deer, and had seen large herds of buffalo, of which they 
brought in two. They resumed their hunt in the morning, 

August 29/A. and the rest of the party were employed in 
dressing skins, except two, who were sent to the village of 
the barking-squirrels, but could not see one of them out of 
their holes. At ten o'clock the skins were dressed ; we pro- 
ceeded, and soon passed the entrance of White river, the 
water of which is at this time nearly the color of milk. 
The day was spent in hunting along the river, so that we did 
not advance more than 20 miles;*' but with all our efforts 
we were unable to kill cither a mulc-dccr or an antelope, 
though wc procured the common deer, a porcupine, and 
some buffaloes. These last animals are now so numerous 
that from an eminence we discovered more than we had 
ever seen before at one time ; and if it be not impossible to 

'■Otherw-ise Craw Creek cuap: lee pp. liS-izt, where the name Plcusnt 
camp does nol occur. But G*w ha« il al pre«nt date. p. 257. *" The plus we 
enciunped The i6th. xaA 17th. of Sept. iSo^ and which place lhep«xty had aUl«<] 
pleasant camp," Clark N 36. To^Jay'i camp is on the same spot. 

''To-night's camp is "on the S.W. Side a tUUe below oar encampment of 
I3lh Sept. 1804." Clark N 36, 39 : lee p. 1 16. 
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BLACK BUFFALO'S BAND OF TETONS. 1 197 

calculate the moving multitude which darkened the whole 
plains, we arc convinced that 20,000 would t>c no exagger- 
ated number. With regard to game in general, we observe 
that the greatest quantities of wild animals are usually found 
in the countrj* lying between two nations at war. 

August yoth. Wc set out at the usual hour, but after 
going some distance were obliged to stop for two hours, in 
order to wait (or one of the hunters. During this time we 
made an excursion to a large orchard of delicious ptums, 
where wc were so fortunate as to kill two buck elks. Wc 
then proceeded down the river, and were about landing at a 
place where we had agreed to meet all the hunters, when 
Rcvcral persons appeared on the high hills to the northeast, 
whom, by the help of the spy-glass, wc distinguished to be 
Indians. We landed on the southwest side of the river, and 
immediately after saw, on a height opposite to us, about 20 
persons; one of whom, from his blanket greatcoat and a 
handkerchief round his head, we supposed to be a (/. 421) 
Frenchman. At the same time, 80 or 90 more Indians, 
armed with guns and bows and arrows, came out of a wood 
some distance below them, and fired a salute, which we 
returned. From their hostile appearance we were appre- 
hensive that they might be Tetons ; but as, from the coun- 
try through which they were roving, it was possible that 
they were Yanktons, Pawnees, or Mahas, and therefore less 
suspicious [to be suspected], we did not know in what way 
to receive them. 

In order, however, to ascertain who they were, without 
risk to tlie party, Captain Clark crossed, with three persons 
who could speak different Indian languages, to a sand-bar 
near the opposite side, in hope.s of conversing with them. 
Right young men soon met him on the sand-bar, but none 
of them could understand either the Pawnee or Maha in- 
terpreter. They were then addressed in the Sioux language, 
and answered that they were Tetons. of the band headed 
by Black BufTaloe. Tahtackasabah. This was the same who 
had attempted to stop us in 1S04: and being now less 
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llgS THESE INDIANS HANDLED WITHOUT GLOVES. 

anxious about offending so miscbtevous a tribe. Captain 
Clark told them that they had been deaf to our councils, 
had ill-treated us two years ago, and had abused all the 
whites who had since visited them. He believed them, he 
added, to be bad people, and they must therefore return to 
their companions; for if they crossed over to our camp we 
would put them to death. They asked for some corn, which 
Captain Clark refused ; they then requested permission to 
come and visit our camp, but he ordered them back to their 
own people. He then returned, and all our arms were pre- 
pared, in case of an attack; but when the Indians reached 
their comrades, and informed their chiefs of our intention, 
they all set out on their way to thctr own camp; though 
some of them halted on a rising ground and abused us very 
copiously, threatening to kill us if we came across. \Vc took 
no notice of this for some time, till the return of three of 
our hunters, whom we were afraid the Indians might have 
met. But as soon as they joined us we embarked ; and to 
see what the Indians would at- (/. ^^) tempt, steered near 
their side of the river. At this the party on the hill seemed 
agitated ; some set out for their camp, others walked about, 
and one man walked toward the boats and invited us to land. 
As he came near, we recognized him to be the same who 
had accompanied us for two days in 1804, and who vras 
considered a friend of the whites. Unwilling, however, to 
have any inten>'iew with these people, we declined his invi- 
tation; upon which he returned to the hill, and struck the 
earth three times with his gun. a great oath among the 
Indians, who consider swearing by the earth as one of the 
most sacred forms of imprecation. 

At the distaTice of six mites we stopped** on a bleak sand- 
bar; where, however, wc thought ourselves safe from attack 
during the night, and also free from mosquitoes. We had 
now made only 22 miles: but in the course of the day had 
procured a mule-deer, which we much desired. About 

** " in the middle of the river About 3 milet abnve our encunpment 00 Mud 
Uland on the lOth. Sepi. 1S04, " Clark N 43 : mc p. 113, 
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evening 
it began to rain, accompanied with hard claps of thunder 
and lightning ; after which the wind changed to the south- 
west and blew with such violence that wc were obliged to 
hold the canoes for (car of their being driven from the sand- 
bar. The cables of two of them broke, and two others were 
blown quite across the river; nor was it till two o'clock that 
the whole party was reassembled, waiting in the rain for 
daylight. 

Surfdajf, Augvsf }is/. We examined our arms and pro- 
ceeded with the wind in our favor. For some time we saw 
several Indians on ihc hills, but soon lost sight of them. lo 
passing the Dome, and the first village of barking-squirrels, 
we stopped and killed two fox-squirrels, an animal which 
wc had not seen on the river higher than this place. At 
night wc camped " on the northeast side, after a journey of 
70 miles. Wc had seen no game, as usual on the river ; but 
in the evening the mosquitoes soon discovered us. 

** " A little t»elow our Encampnicni of th« jth o( Sept. m nopseserve Isknd." 
Clark N 45. For No-prcscrvcs Uluid, act p. no. 
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-M- CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE EXPEDITION RETURNS IN SAFETY TO ST. LOUIS. 

L'BMiqnICourt— InilUsaUTO— Bui (lM]r*r« yaaktotM— Boa lIoMae Uhad— Jao^uci river 
— it<d>ion« river— Nnri itom h«nw— Big taewi riv<r— FWyil'* y v^ BliitMone bluff — 
UiileSiiMii nTcr-Ftnt wholly lor more (has a r«Br— £ol4ic('> riv«r— CnuncU blufli — 
The l*l<tl»— Gn*i Nnmha liver— GnvaEno and Uurioa —I— Kl— I rirrf Piimfa 
McCkUan— (iruid river— Oiafc river— Cova Id evUcAoe tt cWliwiioa— 1»« Charerte 
S«. ChirlM — St. l^nit, Set mm b c r >}ij, ilci6. 

VnWONDAY, September ist, 1806. We set out early 
""•' but were shortly compelled to put to shore for half 
an hour, till a thick fog disappeared. At nine o'clock wc 
passed the entrance of the Quicurre [L'Eau qui Court — the 
Niobrara : see p. 107], which presents the same appearance 
as when wc ascended, the water rapid and of a milky-white 
color. Two miles below several Indians ran down to the 
bank, and beckoned to us to land ; but as they appeared to 
be Tctons, and of a war-party, wc paid no attention to thcoi, 
except to inquire to what tribe they belonged ; as the 
Sioux Interpreter did not understand much u( the language 
they probably mistook his question. As one of our canoes 
was behind, we were aEraid of an attack on the men. and 
therefore landed on an open commanding situation, out of 
the view of the Indians, in order to wait for the men. 

Wc had not been in this position fifteen minutes when we 
heard several yuns, which wc immediately concluded were 
fired at the three hunters; and being determined to protect 
them against any number of {^,^^) Indians, Captain Clark 
with fifteen men ran up the river, while Captain Lewis 
hobbled up the bank, and formed the rest of the party in 
such a manner as would best enable them to protect the 
boats. On turning a point of the river, Captain Clark was 
agreeably surprised at seeing the Indians remaining in the 
place where we left thom, and our canoe at the distance of 



BON HOHMB ISLAND— CALUMET BLUFFS. 

a mile. He went on a sand-bar; and when the Indians 
crossed, gave them his hand, and was informed that they 
had been amusing themselves with shooting at an old keg, 
which wc had thrown into the river, and was floating down. 
We now found them to be part of a band of So lodges of 
Yanktons' [Yonktins, Gass], on Plum creek; wc therefore 
invited them down to the camp, and after smoking several 
pipes told them that wc had mistaken tlicm for Tctons, and 
had Intended putting every one of them to death, if they 
had fired at our canoe; but finding them to be Yanktons, 
who were good men, we were glad to take them by the hand 
as faithful children, who had opened their ears to our coun> 
sets. They saluted the Mandan with great cordiality: one 
of them declared that their ears had indeed been opened, 
and that they had followed our advice since wc gave a medal 
to their great chief, and should continue to do so. We tied 
a piece of ribbon to the hair of each Indian, and gave them 
some corn. We made a present of a pair of leggings to the 
principal chief, and then took our leave, being previously 
overtaken by our canoe. 

At two o'clock wc landed to hunt on Bonhomme island,' 
but obtained a single elk only. The bottom of the north- 
cast side is very rich, and so thickly overgrown with pea-vines 
and grass, interwoven with grape-vines, that some of the 
parly who attempted to hunt there were obliged to leave it 
and ascend the plains, where they found the grass nearly as 
high as their heads. These plains are much richer below 
than above the Quicurre, and the whole country is now very 
bciiuttfiil. After making 52 miles against a head wind we 
stopped for the night on a sand-bar opposite Cnlumet blufT, 
(^. fJS) where we had camped on the ist of September, 
1804, and where our fl^-staff was still standing. We 

' " One of the mtii vrith me knew oae of i!i« Indiuu to be lh« brotlKT of 
jovB^ Dnrion's wife." Clark N46. I suppgM this yonof I>uriuti lo'ic Pirrre — 
(or whom and Tor bis heroic K|iuir. mc p. at, nam cretlc is ibc Plumb or 
Whilc-patnl creek of p. 107. 

* " At (lib Nl&nd wc brrraght 3 jrean together on [as] on the t<t of Septr. 1804 
we £n>caiitpcd at ibe lower point of this I^AOd." Clark N 48 : icc p. loa. 




1303 JAMES AKD VERMILION RIVERS. 

suffered very much from the mosquitoes, till the wind be^ 
came so high as to blow them all away. 

SepUmbtr zd. At eight o'clock we passed Jacques ' river, 
but soon after were compelled to land in consequence of 
the high wind from the northeast, and remain till sunset; 
after which we went on to a sand-bar 22 miles from our camp 
of last evening. While wc were on shore we killed three 
buffaloes, and four prairie-fowls, which are the first we have 
seen in descending. Two turkeys were also killed, and were 
very much admired by our Indians, who had never seen that 
bird before. The plains continue level and fertile ; in the 
low grounds there ts much white oak, and some white ash 
in the ravines and high bottoms, with lyn [linden] and slip- 
pcry<elm occa^onally. During the night the wind shifted 
to the southwest and blew the sand over us in such a man- 
ner that our situation was very unpleasant. It lulled, how- 
ever, toward daylight, when wc proceeded. 

September ^d. At eleven o'clock wc passed the Red- 
stone.* This river is now crowded with sand-bars which are 
very differently siiuate<l now from what they were when we 
ascended. Notwithstanding these and the head winds, we 
made 60 miles before night, when we saw two boats, and 
several men on shore. Wc landed and found a Mr. James 
Airs,* a partner of a house at Prairie de Chicn, who bad 

■ For the Jacques or Jamvs river, see p, 89. " PasM<d the Kiver Jacques ttx 
8 A.M. in the lint bultom below on the N.E. sitlc I observed the remains of ■ 
house which had been huill xince we pftscd up, this most probably was McClel- 
liiis tradeing house with the Yankton* in the winter of 1804 & 5," Clark N 45. 
To-ntght's camp la not more cloiely locnie<l in the codex than in the tew. 

* Vcnnilion river, heretofore called Whitcstone by L. and C. Sec p. 84, and 
note there. 

* " A Mr. James Ain from Mackanan* by way of Prarie Dechicn and St. Lxniia, 
this Gentleman \s of the home nf Dickwn and Co.," Clark N 50, and tower oa 
same fnlin, " Aires." Ga.is prints Atrd. p. 3;S, which latter i% correct. Pike's 
Journal of a Voyage tn Che Sources o( the Minisi^'ppi. pub. 1810. noCe« on p. 9^ 
under the date of Aug. 38th, 1805 : " Met with Mt. AirJ'i boats (which had 
pilot*) ful on the rockn." And again, " a Mr. James Aird" is mentioned \ff 
Pike, along with M. l>iihiii|nc. Mr. tWckson, and Mr, Fisher, in a letter to General 
Jain>n Wilkitiwn, daled I'mirie da Chien, Sept. 5th, 1805 (j). 4 of app. to pt. 1 
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JAMES AIKD — BIG SIOUX RIVER — FLOYD'S CRAVE. 

come from Mackinau by the way of Prairie de Chien and 
St. Louis, with a license to trade among the Sioux for one 
year. He had brought two canoes loaded with merchandise, 
but tost many of his most useful articles in a squall some 
time since [July 25th, 1806]. After so long an interval, the 
sight of anyone who could give us information of our coun- 
tr}' was peculiarly delightful, and much of the night was 
spent in making inquiries into what had occurred during 
our absence. We found Mr. Airs a very friendly and liberal 
gcn-(/*. 426) tlcman ; when we proposed to him to purchase 
a small quantity of tobacco, to be paid for in St. Louis, he 
very readily furnished every man of the party with as much 
as he could use during the rest of the voyage, and insisted 
on our accepting a barrel of flour. This last we found very 
agreeable, although we have still a little flour which wc had 
deposited at the mouth of Maria's river. Wc could give in 
return only about six bushels of corn, which was all that we 
could spare. 

Stptcmber 4th. We left Mr. Airs about eight o'clock, and 
after passing the Big Sioux river stopped at noon near 
Floyd's bluff. On ascending the hill we found that the 
grave of Floyd had been opened [by the Indians], and was 
now half uncovered. Wc filled it up, and then continued 
down to our old camp near the Maha village, where all our 
baggage, which had been wet by the i^in of last night, was 
exposed to dry. There is no game on the river except wild 
geese and pelicans. Near Floyd's grave are some flourishing 
black'Walnut trees, which are the first we have seen on our 
return. [Wc proceeded to the sand-bar on which we were 

of hi» tiook). We must henr «>n>c of Mr. Aird'« nein : Cencnl Wilkinton at 
the moment in SI. Lxiuifl, as Governor of Louuiuia ; 300 American Iroopt can- 
toned « thort diatjuKe up Ihe )>ltuo«ri ; dKlurbwiccs trilh Ibc Spaniard! in the 
" Naclntosh " coootry : Spun had ukoi a U. S. frieste in the McditemoGsa ; 
two BriiUh (hips of war had fired on an Araericui ship In the po« of New York ; 
two Indiant hanged in St. l.oai> for murder " and lercral olhen in jale." " Mr. 
Burr &CenI. Hanhlcion fought a Duel Ihe latter was killed," etc.. CUii N 51. 
This was ol course the affair of honor between Aaron Bwrr and Alezandrt Ham- 
Uton, at Wechawken on the Hodion, oppoute New York City. Julf llth, 1604. 




LITTLE SIOUX RIVER— BLUESTONE BLUFFS. 



camped from the t3th to the 20th of August, 1804, near the 
Maha village, having made 36 miles to-day, Clark N 52.] 
At night we heard the report of several guns in a direction 
toward the Maha village, and supposed it to be the signal of 
the arrival of some trader [i.f., Mr. McClellan. who we were 
informed was on his way up to the Mahas, Clark N 53]. 
But not meeting him when wc set out next morning, 

Septtmbcr 5M, we concluded that the firing was merely to 
announce the return of the Mahas to their village, this being 
the season at which they return home from buffalo-hunting, 
to take care of their corn, beans, and pumpkins. The river 
is now more crooked, the current more rapid and crowded 
with snags and sawyers, and the bottoms on both sides arc 
well supplied with timber. At three o'clock we passed Blue- 
stone' bluff, where the river leaves the high lands and mean* 
dcrs through a low, rich bottom, and at night camped, after 
making 75 miles. 

September 6th, The wind continued ahead, but the mos. 
quitocs were so tormenting that to remain was more unplea»> 
ant than even to advance, however slowly; we there- (^.^7) 
fore proceeded. Near the Little Sioux river we met a trad- 
ing boat belonging to Mr. Augustus Chateau' of St. Louis, 
with several men, on their way to trade with the Yonktons 
at the Jacques river. We obtained from them a gallon of 
whisky, and gave each of the party a dram, which is the 
first spirituous liquor any of them have tasted since the 4th 
of July, iSoj. After remaining with them for some time, 
wc went on to a sand-bar, 30 miles from our last camp, 
where we passed the night in expectation of being joined 

• " Blue Stone blalT " Clark S j^ — ■ name not vaeA before : compare " CotMlt 

blufls" of p. 5iS. But tamp U reaJily fined " on tlic S.W. Side on a Sand bar 
at a cut-off a liule below our Encamj^ment of the gth of Aninui 1804." CIbtIc N 
34. This cui.00 is the Couprfe \ JacquM of p. 71, j. r. 

*Gauhiuit "Sliolto," p. SSI. "At the lower poiiil of Pelecan Island b 
little above the 1'elile Kirer de .Suuux ire met a Iradciiig boat of Mr. Ag. Cb^ 
teaax. . . in care of a Mr. Henry Dclnrti [? He Launay]." Clark N 54. ThU 
WM Colonel Auijuite Chouteau, St., founder of the gnat RicrcanlUr house In 
St. Louis. 
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by two of the hunters [the brothers Fields]. 
did not come on, wc set out next morning, 

Sunday, September ytk, leaving a canoe with 6ve men 
[Sergeant Ordway and four privates] to wait for them ; but 
had not gone more than eight miles, when wc overtook 
them ; wc therefore fired a gun as a signal for the men 
behind, which, as the distance in a direct line was about a 
mile, they readily heard and soon joined us. A little above 
Soldier's river we stopped to dine on elk, of which we 
killed three, and at night, after making 44 miles, camped on 
a sand-bar [about two miles below camp of Aug. 4th, 1804: 
sec p. 67], where we hoped in vain to escape from the 
mosquitoes. We therefore set out early next morning, 

September ^th, and stopped for a short time at the Coun- 
cil bluffs to examine the situation of the place. We were 
confirmed in our belief that it would be a \cvy eligible spot 
for a trading-establishmcnt. Being anxious to reach the 
Platte, we plied our oars so well that by night we had made 
/S [73I niilcs, and landed at our old White-catfish camp [of 
July 22d-26th, 1804: sec p. 52], twelve miles above that 
river. Wc had here occasion to remark the wonderful evap- 
oration from the Missouri, which docs not appear to contain 
more water, nor its channel to be nnder, than at the distance 
of 1,000 miles nearer its source ; though within that space it 
receives about 20 rivers, some of them of considerable 
width, and a great number of creeks. This evaporation 
seems, in fact, to be greater now than when we ascended 
the river, for wc are obliged to replenish the inkstand every 
day \vith fresh ink, nine-tenths of which must escape by 
evaporation. 

{fi. 43S) September 9/A. By eight o'clock we passed the 
Platte, which is lower than it was ; its waters are almost 
clear, though the channel is turbulent as usual. The sand- 
bars which obstructed the Misssouri are. however, washed 
away, and nothing is to be seen except a few remains of the 
b;ir. Below the Platte, the current of the Missouri becomes 
evidently more rapid, and the obstructions from fallen tim- 
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bcr increase. The river-bottoms are extensive, rich, and 
covered with tall, large timber, which is still more abundant; 
in the hollows of the ravines, where may be seen oak, ash,! 
and elm. Interspersed with some walnut and hickory. The; 
mosquitoes, though still numerous, seem to lose ftome of 
their vigor. As we advance so rapidly, the change of cltJ 
mate is very perceptible : the air is more sultry than we have 
experienced for a long time, and the nights are so warm that 
a thin blanket is sufficient, though a few days ago two were 
not burdensome. Late in the afternoon we camped oppo- 
«te [our camp of July i6th and 17th. which had been on] 
Baldpated prairie, after a journey of 73 miles. 

September \oth. We again set out early and the wind 
being moderate, though still ahead, wc came 65 miles to a 
sand-bar, a short distance [about four miles] above the Grand 
Nemaha [sec p. 43]. In the course of the day we met a 
trader, with three men, on his way to the Pawnee Loups, or 
Wolf Pjwnecs, on the Platte. Soon after another boat* 
passed us with seven men from St. Louis, bound to the 
Mahas. With both of these trading-parties we had some 
conversation, but our anxiety to go on would not suffer us 
to remain long with them. The Indians, i»articularly the 
squaws and children, arc weary of the long journey, and wc 
are not less desirous of seeing our country and friends. We 
saw on the shore deer, raccoons, and turkeys. 

September i Uh. A high wind from the northwest detained 
us till after sunrise, when we proceeded slowly ; for as the 
river is rapid and narrow, as well as more crowded with 

•In the fim of tUcs* boats n-m " a Mr, Alexander Lafaw." qo. Fay»e«u ? 
The name is a^in urriuen, but ditTerently, and I can luaJca nothing of it. 
The second boat wu in charge of " a Mr. La Craw,'" Interlined La Croix, CUrk 
N 59. L. and C 6nt leanied at this niomenl gf Pike's Expedition — th« same 
that gave i» Pelce's Peak : " Mr. Pike and young Mr. Wilkinson [son of the 
general] had tet oiil on an expedition up the Arkaniaw river or in that direc- 
tion." Clnilt N 51), I think that 1hi» »tring of boat* the explorers met |^>ing up 
the river, even before they lhen»elve« were rcadj (o lay down th«ir own ous, 
wu ooc of the t»o»t deeply tignificanc circumitances tn the whole narrative. It 
■howcd which way the ' ' cwnrw o( empire " was already taking — that way wtiich 
Lewis and Clark hod been, fini of all our countrymen. 
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sand-bars and timber than above, much caution is necessary 
(/. ^^) in avoiding these obstacles, particularly in the 
present law state of the water. The Nemalia seems less 
wide than when we saw it before, and Wolf river has 
scarcely any water. In the afternoon we halted above the 
Nadowa to hunt, and killed two deer; after which we went 
onto a small island [near the N.E. side, "a few miles" below 
Nadowa island, Clark N 60: see p. 41], 40 miles from last 
night's camp. Here we were no longer annoyed by mosqui- 
toes, which do not seem to frequent this part of the river; 
after having been penwcutcd with these insects during the 
whole route from the falls, it is a most agreeable exemption. 
Their noise was very agreeably changed for that of the com- 
mon wolves, which were howling in different directions, and 
of the prairie-wolves, whose barking resembles precisely that 
of the common cur dog. 

September 12M. After a thick fog and a heav>' dew we 
set out by sunrise, and at the distance of seven miles met 
two pcriogucs, one of them [Chouteau's] bound to the Platte, 
for the purpose of trading with the Pawnees, the other on 
a trapping expedition to the neighborhood of the Mahas. 
Soon after we met the trading-party under Mr. M'Clelland ;* 
and with them was Mr. Graveltnes, the interpreter whom we 
had sent with a Ricara chief to the United States. Thechicf 
had unfortunately died at Washington, and Gravclines was 
now on his way to the Ricaras, with a speech from the 
President, and the presents which had been made to the 
chief. He had also directions to instruct the Ricaras in 
sericulture. He was accompanied on this mission by old 
Mr. Durion, our former Sioux interpreter, whose object was 
to procure, by his influence, a safe passage for the Ricara 
presents through the bands of Sioux, and also to engage some 

• KX SI. MidiacI'* Prwric. CUrlc N" 6i : »ee p. 40. The " M'ClcUaDd " here 
aamcfl «ru Cftptiiti Robert M'Clcllan, whom Captain Clark had known per- 
MotUy as « pMtinn under Genenl Wayne, lie is to he dUtingnished frmn % 
c«|ftain of tnilkry of tbe wme iMme n»t Sept. I7lh : tc« p taio. Boih thew 
names occur in fis-c or tix different spellings id Uie codex. Jcnepb GravcUue* 
will l>e ramembcnd : see note *, p. 358. 
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of the Sioux chiefs, not exceeding six, to visit Washington. 
Both of them were instructed to inquire particularly after 
the fate of our party, no intelligence having been received 
from us during a long time. We authorized Mr. Dunon to 
invite ten or twelve Sioux chiefs to accompany him, partic- 
ularly the Yanktons, whom we had found well disposed to 
our country. The (/. /;o) afternoon being wet, wc deter- 
mined to remain with Mr. M'Ctellan during the night ; and 
therefore, after sending five hunters ahead, spent the cvenr, 
ing in inquiries after occurrences in the United States durin| 
our absence. By eight o'clock next morning, 

Sfptembcr \yh, we overtook the hunters; but they had 
killed nothing. The wind being now too high to proceed 
safely through limber stuck in every part of the channel, we 
landed and sent the small canoes ahead to hunt. Toward 
evening we overtook them and camped [on the X.E. side], 
not being able to advance more than i8 miles [below St. 
Michael's prairie]. The weather was very warm, and the 
rushes in the bottoms were so high and thick that we could 
scarcely hunt ; but we were fortunate enough to obtain four 
deer and a turkey, which, with the hooting^wl, the common 
buzzard, crow, and hawk, were the only game we saw. 
Among the timber is the cottonwood, sycamore, ash, mul- 
berry, papaw, walnut, hickory, prickly-ash, and several speci- 
mens of elm, intermixed with great quantities of grape-vines 
and three kinds of peas. 

Sunday, September 14/A. Wc resumed our journey. This 
being a part of the river to which the Kansas resort, in order 
to rob the boats of traders, we held ourselves in readiness to 
fire upon any Indians who should offer us the slightest in- 
dignity ; as we no longer needed their friendship, and found 
that a tone of firmness and decision is the best possible 
method of making proper impressions on these freebooters. 
However, wc did not encounter any of them : but just below 
the old Kansas village met three trading-boats from St. 
Louis, on their way to the Vanktons and Mahas. After 
leaving them wc saw a number of deer, of which we killed 
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five, and camped on an island [near the middle of the river, 
below our camp of July 1st, 1804: see p. 36J, 53 miles from 
our camp of last evening. 

SfptcMbcr itflh. A strong breeze ahead prevented us 
from advancing more than 49 miles, to the neighborhood of 
[a short distance above] Hay-cabin creek. The Kansas 
river is very low at this time. About a mile below it we 
landed to view the situa-(/. 4JI) tion of a high hill, which 
has many advantages for a trading-house or fort ; while on 
the shore wc gathered great quantities of papaws and shot 
an elk. The low grounds are now delightful, and the whole 
country exhibits a rich appearance ; but the weather is op- 
pressively warm, and descending as rapidly as we do from 
a coul open country, [for the most part] between the lati- 
tudes of 46° and 49**, in which wc have been for nearly two 
years, to the wooded plains in latitudes 38* and 39*, the heat 
wntild be almost Insuffenible were it not for the constant 
winds from the south and southeast. 

Srptember 16M, Wc set out at an early hour, but the 
weather soon became so warm that the men rowed but little. 
In the course of the day wc met two trading-parties '* on 
their way lo the Pawnees and Mahas; and, after making 52 
miles, remained on an island [a Uttlc above our camp of the 
17th and 18th of June, 1804: see p. z6] till next morning, 

September lyth, when wc passed in safety the island of the 
Little Osage village. This place is considered by the navU 

"• The accond of (boe puiio w» that of " jroung Mr. Bobidonx," Clvk K 
(6, I, t., cither JtMcph or Frmn^ou Rot>idoa, RotiUluus, or RotiadcAu. Theaa 
w«* brothen, uid wv 6n<l by St, Louti papers ibc; mrc in biuineu there in 
iSao, when Ihey ■no^'cd their store lo Papin'& brick house. Ca^tAin Clarlc was 
nuprUed to lin<l * oertain nupictoutly loose license the ycung mm had to Irade 
with vuiinu Indians, without the Territorial seal or Gen. Wilkinson's lignatnre. 
lie was not acquainted with the auit^raph of the Territorial vfretary. and was 
rather inclined to take diargeo( the yniith. However, the trader wa* allowed lo 
go, with a caalion "against protueing the cleps of his brother in altcmpling 
de)[rade the American character in the eyes of the IndianM." We may remem- 
ber that he wai at the moment in the hands of two of the most resolute and 
diienuiMd nen who ever lived, each of whom became in luni for some jtm 
Ike Goremor o( all the U niled Stam* territory weu of the MissiaapiM. 
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gators of the Miiuouri as the most dangerous part of it, 
the whole wrater being compressed for two miles within a 
narrow channel crowded with timber, into which the violence 
of the current is constantly washing the banks. At the 
distance of 30 miles we met Captain McClellan," lately of 
the United States army, with whom we camped [four miles 
above Grand river, on the S.E. side]. He informed us that 
the general opinion in the United States was that wc were 
lost ; the last accounts which had been heard of us being 
from the Mandan villages. Captain McClellan is on his way 
to attempt a new trade with the Indians. His plan is to 
establish himself on the Platte, and after trading with the 
Pawnees and Ottoes, prevail on some of their chiefs to 
accompany him to Santa Fee, where he hopes to obtain 
permission to exchange his merchandise for gold or silver, 
which is there in abundance. If this be granted, he can 
transport his goods on mules or horses from the Platte to 
some part of Louisiana convenient to the Spanish settle- 
ments, where he may be met by the traders from New 
Mexico. 

(/. 4.^2^ September jZth. Wc parted with Captain Mc- 
Clellan, and within a few [four] miles passed Grand river 
[note ", June 13th, 1S04], below which we overtook the 
hunters, who had been sent forward yesterday afternoon. 
They had not been able to kill anything, nor did we see any 
game except one bear and three turkeys, so that our whole 
stock of provisions Is one biscuit for each person ; but as 
there is an abundance of papaws, the men are perfectly con- 
tented. The current of the river is more gentle than It was 
when we ascended, the water being lower, though still rapid in 

""M'CUneii" in Gb», wtio «ys thaC ihe cspuin "kkvc aII our puty at 
nmcli whiskey ils llicy could drink," p. 363. The crilics call Ctss' Journal 
"dry." bul it ii general Ijr to the pninl, uid never dryer ihan the serf;eant'i 
throal must have become by itib time. For the offirrr here in mention, com- 
ptrc note •, \i. U07. He h«d been k i:«plsin of Artillerists, with whom Captkin 
Lewii wa« ncigtiainled. " Thii gentleman iiifunned u!> that we had been long 
lience given out [up] by the people of ihe US generall;- atid almiMi forgotten*— 
the President oj the U. Sutes had ycl hopes of us," Clark N 67. 
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places where it is confined. We continued to pass through 
a very fine country for 52 miles, when we camped [on an 
island} nearly opposite Mine river. 

September ic^k. We worked our oars all day without 
taking time to hunt, or even landing, except once to gather 
papaws ; and at eight o'clock reached the entrance of Osage 
river, a distance of 72 miles [where we camped on the spot 
we had occupied June 1st and 2d, 1S04: sec p. 11]. Several 
of the party have been for a day or two attacked with a sore- 
ness in the eyes; the eye-ball being very much swelled and 
the lid appearing as if burnt by the sun, and extremely pain- 
ful, particularly when exposed to the light. Three of the 
men are so much afTectcd by it as to be unable to row. Wc 
therefore turned one "of the boats adrift, and distributed 
the men among the other canoes, when we set out a little 
before daybreak, 

September 20th. The Osage is at this time low, and div 
chains but a very small quantity of water. Near the mouth 
of the Gasconade, where we arrived at noon, wc met five 
Frenchmen on their way to the Great Osage village. As wc 
moved along rapidly we saw on the banks some cows feed- 
ing, and the whole party almost involuntarily raised a shout 
of joy at seeing this image of civilization and domestic life. 

Soon after we reached the little French village of La 
Charctte, which wc saluted with a discharge of four guns and 
three hearty cheers. Wc landed and were recci- ( p. 4Jf) vcd 
with kindness " by the inhabitants, as welt as by some traders 
from Canada [two young Scotchmen in the employ of Mr. 
Aird], who were going to traffic with the Osages and Ottoes. 
They were all equally surprised and pleased at our arrival, 
for they had long since abandoned all hopes of ever seeing 
us return. 



" " We left th« two canoct Uihed together which t had made high up the 
River Rochejhone, tho»c cAnon «re h( a drid," Clark N 71, 

"It i> aliDott loo bad — but: "we purchased of a cltisen two ipUlotu of 
Wiisltey fof cur party for which we were oblt]^ to gire Eight Dollars in Cub, 
UD iiDpoeitioo oEi llic put of tliu Citueu," Clark N 73. 
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These Canadians have boats for the navigation of the 
Missouri, which seem better calculated for the purpose than 
those in any other form. They are in the shape of batteaux, 
about 30 feel long and 8 wide, the bow and stem pointed, 
the bottom flat, and carr>'ing six oars only ; their chief advan- 
tage is their width and flatness, which saves them from the 
danger of rolling sands. 

Having come 68 miles, and the weather threatening to be 
bad. we remained at La Charctte tilt the next morning, 

Sunday, September 2isi, when wc proceeded; and as 
several settlements have been made during cur absence, we 
were refreshed with the sight of men and cattle along tht 
banks. Wc also passed twelve canoes of Kickapoo Indians,' 
going on a hunting-excursion. At length, after coming 4S 
mites, we saluted, with heartfelt satisfaction, the village of 
St. Charles, and on landing were treated with the greatest 
hospitality and kindness by all the inhabitants of that place. 
Their civility detained us till ten o'clock the next morning, 

Septembtr 22*/," when the rain having ceased, wc set out 
for Coldwater creek, about three miles from the mouth of 
the Missouri, where we found a cantonment of troops of the 
United States, with whom we passed the day ; and then,'* 

** " We did not propose to proceed as uotill ■iter the raLn wm* uver, uid cott- 
Llnued «t the hi^usc of Mr. Frouii. I took thi« oppertnniiy of writing to vxj 
friends in K'entuclt.y &c. at 10 A. M. it utued ninini; and we colected our 
pony and set out and piuccedcd on down to the ConloinmL at Coldwater Creek 
■bout 3 miles up Cho Missouri on iti Southern b&nlu, at this pUoe we found Colo. 
Hunt & aLient. Peter»& one Campany of ArtillcriiU, Wc were kkodly received 
by the genlleineii of this place. Mrs, Wilkinson, the l.ady oJ the Goy. & f^nl. 
we wer sorry to find in delicate health- We were honored with a uJuteoIgnns 
and ■ harty welcom— at this place there U a pubticlc store kept to which I ain 
Informed, the U. S b»vc 6oooo9 worth of indian ^ooAt" Clark N 75. 

"Clark N 76 : "Tueaday 23(1 Septr. 1B06. We roso early look the CU«( 
[Big White] to the publick store A: tumiihed hitn with some clothes &c. took 
an early bracVfail with Colo. Hunt and set out decend«d to the Mississippi 
and down that rirer to St. Louii at which place wc aiivcd about 13 oCltxic. 
Wc suffered the party to fire off their piece* a» a Salute to the Town. We were 
met by all the village and received a barty welcora (torn it's inliahitanti &c. here 
I found luy old acquaintance Maj. W. Christy who had settled in (his town in a 
public line at a. Tavern Keeper. He funitfaed us with uor« room for our bag- 
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Sfptember 23^, descended to the Mississippi, and round 
to St. Louis, where we arrived at twelve o'clock ; and having 
fired a salute, went on shore and received the heartiest and 
most hospitable welcome from the whole village. 

p(^ snd we toccptcd or the inviuiion of Mr. Peter Cholciu and took a room 
in hit house. We payed a friendly visit to Mr. Aupi^te Cboiui ami ttxtnt of our 
old friendi this crening. A* the pamt liod departed (rotn Si. [.nait Capt. l.cwia 
wrote a nol« to Mr. Hay [n K«boka [Cahokia] lo detain the pMt at that place 
nrtil 13 la-aturrow which wat reather later than i* uviuil lime uf leavein^; il. 

" Wednetday 34th of September, i9o6. I alcped but little lo&t night how- 
ever we row early and coiameDcd wh^hitnE our letura Capl. I^ewit wrote one 
10 the preudeod and I wrote Gov. HaniMin and my friends io Kentucky and 
■cnt of [off] George Drewyer with tbo«e lelten lo Koholca & delivered then to 
Mr. May* Ac. Wv dined wiih Mr. Chotoux to day and after dinner went to a 
store and purcha^d lome clolhet, which wrc ifave to a tayler and tierected to be 
node. Capt. Lewis in vpcning his trunk fouiK^ all his papers wet. and come 
seeds ipoikd. [For two of Capiato Lewis' letters w President Jcfleraoa, of Ihb 
or nearly the same date. *ec note *^, p. 1S3. Two of Captain Clark's letters 
were : one 10 hU dittincuidted elder brother. General George Rogers Clark ; and 
one to Governor William Henrf Harrison, "hero of Tippecanoe." once Prcsideai 
of the United SUte*, and grandfather uf the late incumUciil of tlial olBcc. Both 
of these were published, though I have never been able to aaccrtain where they 
first appeared in prim, Both arc contained in the otifnnal (1809) London 
edition uf the tfwrtMu Lewis and Clark book, and sutjs(|uc»l ediliuns of the 
Apooirpha.] 

' Thursday sstli of Septr. tBo6. had all of <ar skins &c suaed [sunned] and 
stored away in a sloreroom of Mr. Csddy Cholcau, pavcfl vtnc vttkts of form, 
lo the gecillcmcD of Si. Louis, in the evening a dinner & Ball. 

" Friday JSlh Ia6tl)) of Septr itofc. a fine mnming we commenced wriuhtinu, 
8k.," Ctark K jft^Bnishing the Darrative in ibe codex, and thus Ifae Uuluiy of 
the Expedition. 
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ESSAY ON AN INDIAN POLICY- 

ObHrralEona and nMtettui* on the prmbI and future ilate at Upfwr Louiaaaa, is rtUlJoa 
lo lh« fftmmateat &t ihc Indian NaiiiHu loluitnling that ccuntry, and the mde Uid 
Intcrcounc with theiana. II)rCap(>M Lawii. 

TlTfl ^^^ *• ^*^^ ^'^ ^^^ more complete development ol 
^•^■* this subject, I have deemed it expedient, in the out- 
set, to state the leading measures pursued by the provincial 
government of Spain in relation to this subject, and the evils 
which have flowed from those measures, as well to the 
Indians as to the whites, in order that we may profit by their 
errors, and be ourselves the better enabled to apply the 
necessary correctives to the remnant of evils which their 
practice introduced. 

From the commencement of the Spanish provincial govern- 
ment in Louisiana, whether by the permission of the crown, 
or originating in the pecuniary rapacity of their governors 
general, this officer assumed to himself exclusively the right 
of trading with all the Indian nations in Louisiana, and 
therefore proceeded to dispose of this privilege to indi- 
viduals, for certain specific sums; his example was imitated 
by the governors of Upper Louisiana, who made a further 
exaction. These exclusive permissions to individuals varied 
as to the extent of the country or nations they embraced 
and the period for which they were granted ; but in all cases 
the exclusive licenses were offered to the highest bidder. 
Consequently, the sums paid by the individuals purcha^ng 
were quite as much as the profits of the trade would bear, 
and in {/>.4j6) many instances, from a spirit of opposition 
between contending applicants, much more was given than 
the profits of the traffic would ever justify. The individual, 
of course, became bankrupt. 

nil 
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This, however, vras among the least of the evils flowing 
from this system to the Indians; it produced the evil of 
compelling him to pay such enormous sums for the articles 
he purchased that his greatest exertions would not enable 
him to obtain as much as he had previously been in the 
habit of consuming, and which he therefore conceived neces- 
sary to him : for as this system progressed the demands 
of the governors became more exorbitant, and the trader, 
to meet his engagements, exacted higher prices from the 
Indians, though the game became scarcer in their country. 
The morals of the Indians were corrupted by placing before 
him the articles which he viewed as of the first necessity 
to him, at such prices that he had it not in his power to 
purchase, lie was therefore induced, in many instances, to 
take by force that which he had not the means of paying 
for; consoling liimsulf witli the idea Chat tlie trader was 
compelled of necessity to possess himself of the peltries and 
furs in order to meet his engagements with those from 
whom he had purchased his merchandise, as well as with 
those who had assisted him in tlieir transportation, and that, 
consequently, he could not withdraw from their trade with- 
out inevitable ruin. 

The prevalence of this sentiment among the Indians was 
strongly impressed on my mind by an anecdote related to 
me by a gentleman who had for several years enjoyed, 
under the Spanish government, the exclusive privilege of 
trading with the Little Os^es. It happened that, after he 
had bartered with them for all the peltries and furs which 
they had on hand, they seized forcibly a number of guns 
and a quantity of ammunition which he had still remaining ; 
he remonstrated with them against this act of violence, and 
concluded by declaring that never would he return among 
them again, nor would he suffer any person to bring them 
merchandise there- (/. 4J7) after. They heard him very 
patiently, when one of their leaders pertly asked him, if he 
did not return next season to obtain their peltries and furs, 
how he intended to pay the persons from whom he had 
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purchased the merchandise they had then taken from 
him ? 

The Indians believed that these traders were the most 
powerful persons in the nation ; nor did they doubt their 
abihty to MithhoM merchandise from themselves; but the 
great thirst displayed by the traders for the possession of 
their peltries and furs, added to the belief that they were 
compelled to continue their traffic, was considered by the 
Indians a sufficient guarantee for the continuance of their 
intercourse. The Indians, therefore, felt themselves at lib- 
erty to practice aggressions on the traders with impunity. 
Thus they governed the trader by what they conceived his 
necessities to possess their furs and peltries, rather than 
governing themselves by their own an.Yiety to obtain mer- 
chandise, as they may most effectually be by a well-regulated 
sy:5tcm.' It is immaterial to Indians how they obtain mer- 
chandise; in possession of a supply they feel independent. 
The Indians found by a few experiments of aggression on 
the traders that, as it respected themselves, it had a salutary 
effect: and though they mistook the legitimate cause of 
action on the part of the trader, the result being favorable 
to themselves, they continued their practice. The fact is 
that the trader was compelled to continue his trade under 
every disadvantage, in order to make good his engagements 
to the governors: for having secured their protection, they 
were safe both in person and property from their other 
creditors, who were, for the most part, merchants of 
Montreal. 

The first effect of these depredations of the Indians was 
the introduction of a ruinous custom among the traders, of 
extending to them credit. The traders who visit the Indians 
on the Missouri arrive at their wintering stations from the 
latter end of September to the middle of October; they 
carry on their traffic until the latter end of {p. ^jS) March 

* TKu is, ladiant would take ftdvanu^ of a tnder'a suf^totcd necc»itlet, 
whether Ih^ needed his c<m(It or oot, u*i coald only be prcvcDWd from ta 
daiufi b/ a well.regulalcd tystem at coaaatttt. 
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or beginning of April. In the course of the season they 
possess themselves of every skin the Indians have procured. 
Of course there is an end of trade; but previous to their 
return, the Indians insist upon credit being given on the faith 
of payment when the trader returns next season. The 
trader understands this situation, and knowing this credit to 
be nothing less than the price of his passport, or the privi- 
lege of departing in safety to his home, of course narrows 
down the amount of his credit, by concealing, as far as he 
can, to avoid the suspicions of the Indians, the remnant of 
his merchandise. But the amount to be offered must always 
be such as they have been accustomed to receive; which, in 
every case, bears a considerable proportion to their whole 
trade — say the full amount of their summer or redskin hunt. 
The Indians well know that the traders are in their power, 
and understand the servile motives which induce them to 
extend their liberality to themselves, and are therefore the 
less solicitous to meet their own engagements on the day of 
payment; to which indiScrcncc they arc further urged by 
the traders distributing among them, on these occasions, 
many articles of the last necessity to the Indians. The con- 
sequence is that, when the traders return the ensuing fall, if 
they obtain only one^hatf of their credits, they arc well sat- 
isfied, as this covers their real expenditure. 

Again : if it so happened, in the course of the winter's 
traflic, that the losses of the trader, growing out of the indo- 
lence of the Indians and their exorbitant exactions under the 
appellation of credit, should so reduce his stock in trade 
that he could not pay the governor the price stipulated for 
his license and procure a further supply of goods in order 
to prosecute his trade, the license was immediately granted 
to some other individual, who, with an ample assortment of 
merchandise, then visited the place of rendezvous of his pred- 
ecessor, without the interpolation of a single season. It 
did not unfrcquently happen that the individuals engaged in 
this commerce, finding one of their number failing from the 
(A 439) rapacity of some Indian nation with which he had 
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bcsn permitted to trade, were not so anxious to possess 
themselves of the privilege of trading with that nation; 
when the governor, of course, rather than lose all advantages, 
would abate his demands considerably. The new trader, 
thus relieved of a considerable proportion of the tax borne 
by his predecessor, and being disposed to make a favorable 
impression on the minds of the Indians to whom he was 
about to introduce himself, would, for the first season at 
least, dispose of his goods to those Indians on more mod- 
erate terms than his predecessor had done. The Indians 
would now find that the agressions they practiced on their 
former trader, so far from proving detrimental to them, pro- 
cured not only their exoneration from the payment of the 
last credit given them by their former trader, but that the 
present trader furnished them goods on better terms than 
they had been accustomed to receive them. Thus encour- 
aged by the effects of their rapacious policy, it is not to be 
expected that they would alter their plan of operation as 
respects their new trader, or that they should appreciate the 
character of the whites in general in any other manner than 
as expressed in the prevailing sentiment on this subject 
among several nations on the Missouri, to wit : " T}u white 
men are like dogs ; tlu more you beat them and plunder them, 
the more goods they will bring you, and the cheaper they wilt 
sell them." * This sentiment constitutes, at present, the rule 
of action among the Kansas, Sioux, and others; and if it be 
not broken down by the adoption of some efiScient measures, 
it needs not the aid of any deep calculation to determine 

* That U a fair and modenle sUlemeDt — that Is the average Indiana honeit 
and Kitcere coovlcdao. It was to from the itait, and will be 10 to the ftaiA. 
I wai tivinf, 1«S Oua twenty yean ago, among the Vankloni, to trhom «« 
baucd ntiom. It never occnrred to thero that we, having {Jrprived (hetn hf 
fotee ot their means of livelihood, felt under some son of moral obligation not 
to let them starve to death — I mean that this was oor theoretical view of the tittia- 
lion. though in fact our dealings with the Indians have been a century of national 
(Ushonor. The Yankton* used to come for their rations in the spirit I once heard 
expressed hy a haughty fellow : " Wecannol kill yon, becaiue you are too many 
for OS ; bat you are afraid of ns, else why do you feed instead of killing as ?" 
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the sum of advantages which will result to the American 
people from the trade of the Missouri. These aggressions 
on the part of the Indians have been encouraged by the 
pusillanimity of the engagecs, who declared that they were 
not engaged to fight. 

The evils which flowed from this system of exclusive 
trade were sensibly felt by the inhabitants of Louisiana. 
(fi. 440) The governor, regardless of the safety of the com- 
munity, sold to an individual the right of vending among the 
Indians every species of merchandise; thus bartering, in 
effect, his only efficient check on the Indians. The trader, 
allured by the hope of gain, neither shackled with discretion 
nor consulting the pui>lic good, proceeded to supply the 
Indians, on whom he was dependent, with arms, ammunition, 
and all other articles they might require. The Indian, thus 
independent, acknowledging no authority but his own, would 
proceed, without compunction of conscience or fear of pun- 
ishment, to wage war on the defenseless inhabitants of the 
frontier, whose lives and property, in many instances, were 
thus sacrificed at the shrine of an inordinate thirst for wealth 
in the governors, who in reality occasioned all these evils. 

Although the governors could not have been ignorant that 
the misfortunes of the people were caused by the indepen- 
dence of the Indians, to which they were accessory, still they 
were the more unwilling to apply any corrective, because the 
very system which gave them wealth in the outset, in the 
course of its progress afforded them many plausible pretexts 
to put their hands into the treasury of the king, their master. 
For example : the Indians attack the frontier, kill some of 
the inhabitants, plunder many others, and agreeably to their 
custom of warfare retire instantly to their villages with 
their booty. The governor, infonned of this transaction, 
promptly calls on the inhabitants to aid and assist in repell- 
ing the invasion. Accordingly, a party assembles under their 
officers, some three or four days after the mischief has been 
done, when the Indians are 100 or 150 miles from them; 
they pursue them as usual, at no rapid pace, for three or 
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four days, and return without overtaking the enemy, as they 
might have well kno\vn they would do before they set out. 
On their return the men are dismissed, but ordered to hold 
themsL'lves in readiness at a moment's warning. When at 
the end of some two or three months, the governor chooses 
{fi. ^i) to consider the danger blown over, he causes 
receipts to be made out for the full pay of two or three 
months' ser\'ice, to which the signatures of the individuals 
are affixed; but as those persons were only absent from 
their homes ten or twelve days, all that is really paid them 
does not amount to more than one-fourth or one-fifth of 
what they receipted for; the balance of course being taken 
by the governor, as the reward for his faithful guardianship 
of the lives and property of his majesty's subjects. 

The Spaniards, holding the entrance of the Missouri, could 
regulate as they thought proper the intercourse with the 
Indians through that channel ; but from what has been said, 
it will be readily perceived that their traders, shackled with 
the pecuniary impositions of their governors, could never 
become the successful rivals of the British merchants on the 
west side of the Mis^ssippi, which, from its proximity to the 
United States, the latter could enter without the necessity 
of a Spanish passport, or the fear of being detected by the 
Spaniards. The consequence was that the trade of the 
rivers Demoin [Des Moines] and St. Peter's [Minnesota], 
and of all the country west of the Mississippi nearly to the 
Missouri, was exclusively enjoyed by British merchants. 
The Spanish governors, stimulated by their own sordid 
views, declared that the honor of his majesty was grossly 
compromitted by the liberty that those adventurers took in 
trading with the natives within his own territory, without 
their own permission. They therefore took the liberty of 
expending his majesty's money by equipping and manning 
several galleys to cruise in the channels of the Mississippi in 
order to intercept those traders of the St. Peter's and Demoin 
rivers, in their passage to and from the entrance of the Ois- 
consing [Wisconsin] river ; but a(ter several unsuccessful 
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cruises, finding the Indians so hostile to them in this quarter 
that they dared not land, [and could not] rtmain long in the 
channel without being attacked, they therefore retired and 
gave over the project. 

The Indians were friendly to the British merchants, and 
unfriendly to the Spanish, for (/. 442) tlie plain reason that 
the former sold them goods at a lower rate. The Ayaways, 
Sacks, Foxes, and Yanktons of the river Demoin, who 
occasionally visited the Missouri, had it in their power to 
compare the rates at which the Spanish merchant in that 
quarter, and the British merchant on the Mississippi, sold 
their goods. This was always much in favor of the latter; 
it therefore availed the Spaniards but little when they incul- 
cated the doctrine of their being the only legitimate fathers 
and friends [of the Indians}, and that the British merchants 
were mere intruders, who had no other object in view but 
their own aggrandizement. The Indians, deaf to this doc- 
trine, estimated the friendship of both by the rates at which 
they respectively sold their merchandise; and of course 
remained the firm friends of the British. In this situation it 
is not difficult for those to conceive who have felt the force 
of their machinations, that the British merchants would, in 
order to extend their own trade, endeavor to break down 
that of their neighbors on the Missouri. The attachment 
of the Indians to them afforded a formidable weapon with 
which to effect their purposes, nor did they suffer it to 
remain unemployed. 

The merchants of the Dog prairie fPrairie du Chien], and 
of the rivers Demoin and Ayaway, stimulated the nations 
just mentioned to the commission of acts of rapacity on the 
merchants of the Missouri; nor were Mr. Cameron* and 
others, merchants of St. Peter's river, less active with respect 



> A tnkder whose name occnn r«i>eftie(Ily in Pike'k uid Jn Lon|;'« ExpedtlJons 
Ic the upper Mistutippi. Hit (icmisc (?) is noted thus: " Mr. CAmeroa. a 
tmicr, wiu poisoned by & [Sioux] Indian who administered to him tome of the 
I^Mt UMil for ihM pnrpo«o [poUoning arrom's]." Long'a Expcd. lo the St. 
Peter's, by Keating. London. 1835, I. p. 432. 
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to the Cissitons, Yanktons of the plains, Tetons, etc., who 
occasionally resorted to the Missouri still higher up. War- 
parlies of lhos« nations were consequently found lying in 
wait on the Missouri to intercept the boats of the merchants 
of that river at the seasons they were expected to pass, and 
depredations were frequently committed, particularly by the 
Ayaways ; who have been known in several instances to cap- 
ture boats on the Missouri, in their descent to St. Louis, and 
compelled the crews to load themselves with heavy burdens 
of their best furs across the country to their towns, where 
they disposed of ihem (/. ^j) to the British merchants. In 
those cases they always destroyed the periogues, and such 
of the peltries and furs as they could not carry off. It may 
be urged that the British merchants, knowing that the 
United States at present, through mere courtesy, permits 
them to extend their trade to the west side of the Missis- 
sippi — or rather, that they are mere tenants at will, whom 
the United States possesses the means of ejecting at pleas- 
ure — will under these circumstances be induced to act dif> 
ferently toward us than they did in relation to the Spanish 
government; but what assurance have we that this will be 
the effect of the mere change of governments without change 
of measures in relation to them? Suffer me to ask what 
solid grounds there are to hope that their gratitude for our 
tolerance and liberality on this subject will induce them to 
hold a different policy toward us? None, in my opinion, 
unless we stimulate their gratitude by placing before their 
eyes the instruments of our power in the form of one or (wo 
garrisons on the upper part of the Mississippi. 

Even admitting that these people were actuated by the 
most friendly regard toward the interests of the United 
States, and at this moment made a common cause with us 
to induce the Indians to demean themselves in an orderly 
manner toward our government, and to treat our traders of 
the Missouri with respect and friendship; yet, without some 
efficient check on the Indians. I should not think our citizens 
or our traders secure ; because the Indians, who have, for ten 
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years and upward, den vcd advantages from practice in lessons 
of rapacity taught them by those traders, cannot in a moment 
be brought back to a state of primitive innocence by the 
united persuasions of all the British traders. I hold it to 
be an axiom, incontrovertible, that it is more easy to intro- 
duce vice into all states of society than it is to eradicate it; 
and that this is still more strictly true when applied to man 
in his savage than in his civilized state. If, therefore, we 
wish, within some short period, to divest ourselves of the 
evils which have flowed from the inculca- (/, .^44) tion of 
those doctrines of vice, we must employ some more active 
agent than the influence of the same teachers who first 
introduced them. Such an agent, in my opinion, is the 
power of withholding merchandise from them at pleasure ; 
and to accomplish this, we must first provide the means of 
controlling the merchants. If we permit the British mer< 
chants to supply the Indians in Louisiana, as formerly, the 
influence of our government over those Indians is lost. 
For the Indian, in possession of his merchandise, feels him- 
self independent of every government, and will proceed to 
commit the same depredations which he did when rendered 
independent by the .Spanish system. 

The traders give themselves but little trouble at any time 
to inculcate among the Indians a respect for governments; 
but are usually content with proclaiming their own impor- 
tance. When the British merchants give themselves the 
trouble to speak of governments, it is but fair to presume 
that they will teach the natives to respect the power of their 
own. And at all events, we know from experience that no 
regard for the blood of our frontier inhabitants will influence 
them at any time to withhold arms and ammunition from 
the Indians, provided they are to profit by furnishing them. 

Having now stated, as they occurred to my mind, the 
several evils which have flowed from the system of inter* 
course with the Indians pursued by the Spanish govern- 
ment, I shall next endeavor to point out the defects of our 
own system, and show its incompetency to produce the 
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wished-for reform ; then, with some remarks on the Indian 
character, I will conclude by submitting, for the considera- 
tion of our government, the outlines of a plan which has 
been dictated as well by a sentiment of philanthropy toward 
the aborigines of America, as by a just regard to the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of our citizens ; and with 
the further view of securing to the people of the United 
States, exclusively, {p, 445) the advantages which ought of 
right to accrue to them from the possession of Louisiana. 

We now permit the British merchants of Canada, indis- 
criminately with our own, to enter the Missouri and trade 
with the nations in that quarter. Although the government 
of the United States has not yielded the point that, as a 
matter of right, the British merchants have the privilege of 
trading in this quarter; yet from what has been said to 
them, they are now acting under a belief that it will be some 
time before any prohibitory measures will be taken with 
respect to them ; they are therefore making rapid strides 
to secure themselves in the affection of the Indians, and to 
break down, as fast as possible, the American adventurers, 
by underselling them, and thus monopolize that trade. This 
they will effect to an absolute certainty in the course of a 
few years. The old Northwest Company of Canada have, 
within the last two years, formed a union with the Nc^vyork 
[New York] Company, who had previously been their only 
important rivals in the fur trade. This company, with the 
great accession of capital brought them by the Newj-ork 
Company, have, with a view to the particuUr monopoly of 
the Missouri, formed a connection with a British house in 
Newyork and another at New Orleans, and have sent their 
p«urticular agent, by the name of Jacob Mires, to take his 
station at St. Louis. It may be readily conceived that the 
united Northwest and Newyork companies, who had pre- 
viously extended their trade in opposition to each other, 
and to the exclusion of alt unassociated merchants on the 
upper portion of the Mississippi, the waters of Lake Winni- 
pec [Winnipeg], and the Athcbaskey [Athapasca] country. 
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would, after their late union, have a surplus of capital and 
a surplus of men, which they could readily employ in some 
other quarter. Such was the Misstmri, which, from the 
lenity of our government, they saw was open to them ; and 
I do believe, could the fact be ascertained, that the hope of 
future gain from the fur trade of that river was one of the 
principal causes of the union between those two great rivals 
in the ixiT {fi. ^6) trade of North America. That this 
trade will be nurtured and protected by the British govern- 
ment, I have no doubt, for many reasons which it strikes me 
could be offered, but which, not falling immediately within 
the purview of these observations on the fur trade of Louisi- 
ana, I shall forbear to mention. 

As the Missouri forms only one of four lai^e branches of 
tile commerce of this united, or, as it is still called, North- 
west Comjjany, they will have it in their power, not only to 
break down all single adventurers on the Missouri, but in 
the course of a few years to effect the same thing with any 
company of merchants of the United States, who might 
enter into competition witli them in this single branch of 
their trade.* Nor is it probable that our merchants, knowing 
this fact, will form a company for the purpose of carrying on 
this trade, while they sec the Northwest Company permitted 
by our government to trade on the Missouri and on the west 
side of the Mississippi. Therefore the Northwest Company, 
on the present plan, having driven the adventurers of small 
capital from these portions of our territory, will most prob- 
ably never afterward have a rival in any company of our own 
merchants. By their continuance they will acquire strength ; 
having secured the wished-for monopoly, they will then trade 
with the Indians on their own terms; being possessed of the 
trade, both on the Mississippi and the Missouri, they can 

* The Columbia Fur Company nms (ormcd in 1 823, of ■ few penonx and with 
limited. CKpita], But they all hftd praclicaJ acquaintance with the Indian fur- 
tnde, aa they had pr«VLOu«ly ll>e«n en)cage« of the Hudson's Bay and Nurthweit 
Companin, after Uie ci.iii!(oIi<lali()n of which they revolved to ctUttUst ttwiiutlvct 
tor trade south of the United States nonhcm boundary. 




make the prices of their goods in both quarters similar ; and 
though these may be excessively high, yet, being the same, 
they will run no risk of disaflccting the Indians by a com- 
parison of the prices at which they receive their goods at 
those places. If, then, it appears that, the longer we extend 
the privilege to the Northwest Company of continuing 
their trade within our territory, the difficulty of exclud- 
ing them will increase, can we begin the work of exclu- 
sion too soon ? For my own part 1 see not the necessity 
to admit that our own merchants arc not at this mo- 
ment competent to supply the Indians of the Missouri 
with such {p. 447") quantities of goods as will, at least in the 
acceptation of the Indians themselves, be deemed satisfac- 
tory and sufficient for their necessities. All their ideas rela- 
tive to tlieir necessities are only comparative, and may be 
tested by a scale of the quantities they have been in the 
habit of receiving. Such a scale I transmitted to our gov- 
ernment from Fort Mandan. From a regard to the happi- 
ness of the Indians, it would give me much pleasure to sec 
this scale liberally increased; yet I am clearly of opinion 
that this effect should be caused by the regular progression 
of the trade of our own merchants, under the patronage and 
protection of our own government. This will aR'ord addi- 
tional security to the tranquillity of our much extended 
frontier, while it will give wealth to our merchants. We 
know that the change of government in Louisiana from 
Spain to the United States has withdrawn no part of the 
capital formerly employed in the trade of the Missouri ; the 
same persons remain, and continue to prosecute their trade. 
To these there has been an accession of several enterprising 
American merchants; several others since my return have 
signified their intention to embark in that trade within the 
present year ; and the whole of these merchants are now 
unembarrassed by the exactions of Spanish governors. 
Under these circumstances, is it fair for us to presume that 
the Indians are not now supplied by our own merchants 
with quite as large an amount in merchandise as they were 
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formerly accustomed to receive? Should the quantity thus 
supph'ed not fully meet our wishes, on liberal views toward 
the Indians, It is sounder policy to await the certain progress 
of our own trade than, in order to supply this momentary 
deficiency, to admit the aid of the Northwest Company, at 
the expense of the total loss of that trade ; thereby giving 
them a carte blanche on which to write in future their own 
terms of traffic with the Indians; and thus, throwing the 
Indians into their hands, permit them to be formed into a 
rod of iron, for Great Britain to scourge our frontier with at 
pleasure. 

(/. 44.8) U British merchants were prohibited from trad- 
ing in Upper Louisiana. American merchants, with the aid 
of the profits arising from the trade of the lower portion of 
the Missouri and the western branches of the Mississippi, 
would be enabled, most probably, to become the successful 
rivals of the Northwest Company in the more distant parts 
of the continent: to which we might look, in such case, with 
a well-founded hope of enjoying great advantages from the 
fur trade. But if this prohibition does not shortly take 
place, I venture to predict that no such attempts will ever 
be made, and that consequently we shall for several genera- 
tions be taxed with the defense of a country which to us 
would be no more than a barren waste. 

About the beginning of August last, two of the wintering 
partners of the Northwest Company* visited the Mandan 
and Minnetaree villages on the Missouri, and l].xed on a scite 
[sitcjfora fortified establishment. This project once carried 
into effect, we have no right to hope for The trade of the 

* t understand ihis alludan to be the v»it of Mr. Henir to the NfAnditDS. in 
July And August, 1606 : km (he ciiaiiAm of Che Henry MS., *x Ivroiight into the 
namilivcor I.ewifl and Clark's return lo ihosc Indians — note *, p. 1176, etc, 
where Mr. Henry tpeakt of the Northwest and Hudton's Bay Conipaote*. The 
expreuion " AugubC Uit " is also useful in fixing the date of composition of this 
esuy within a year from Aoffiist. i3o6. This is a matter of the more consv- 
qncnce — to us who arc iniercKted in determining Lewis and Clark matters with 
the ntmoiit precision— for the reason that I have never seen the original MS. of 
this estay, and know nothing abiint it. Nothiog like it b found aoywhen 
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Upper portion of the Missouri until our government shall 
think proper to dislodge them. 

This season there has been sent up the Missouri, for the 
Indian trade, more than treble the quantity o( merchandise 
that has ever been previously embarked in that trade at any 
one period. Of this quantity, as far as I could judge from 
the best information I could collect, two-thirds was the prop- 
erty of British merchants, and directly or indirectly that of 
the Northwest Company. Not any of this merchandise was 
destined for a higher point on the Missouri than the mouth 
of the Vermilion river, or the neighborhood of the Yank- 
tons of the river Dcmoin. Of course there will be a great 
excess of goads beyond what the Indians can purchase, 
unless the goods are sold at onc-third their customary price, 
which the American merchant certainly cannot do without 
sacrificing his capital. 

On my return this fall, I met on the Missouri an American 
merchant by the name of Robert M'CIeUan, formerly a dis- 
tinguished partisan in the army under General Wayne. 
{/>. 44^) In conversation with this gentleman I learned that 
during last winter, in his trade with the Mahas, he had a 
competitor by the name of Joseph La Croix, believed to be 
employed by the Northwest Company, but now an avowed 
British merchant; that the prices at which La Croix sold 
his goods compelled M'Clellan to reduce the rates of his 
own goods so much as to cause him to sink upward of two 
thousand dollars of his capital in the course of his trade 
that season ; but that as he had embarked in this trade for 
two years past, and had formed a favorable acquaintance 
with the Mahas and others, he should still continue it a few 
seasons more, even at a loss of his time and capital, in the 

in the thirtf codicci I pnttca. nar dn I even know wheiher ii was fint pnb- 
lithetl in thi» l>onk. ai nrigin>l]y printed in another conncclian. I imagine 
that It wu a fpedal official iqwrt from Captain Lewii to Prtudent JHIenon, 
andihai if the origiaal MS. t*e «xiani it Oioutd \<t lountl in ihc archtm of (h« 
State Depanmenl. ia Captain Lewis' handwriting, tt ii certainly hi& liicnrf 
coraposition, m wc mm b^ the pcculUHy invotvcd syntactical rorm of urbai ia in 
Ribaunce a remarkably clear and cgeeal pnaenution of the important sahject. 
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hope that government, seeing the error, would correct it* 
and that he might then regain his losses, from the circum- 
stance of his general acquaintance with the Indians. 

I also met on my way to St. Louis another merchant by 
the same namc,a Captain M'Clellan, formerly of the United 
States* Corps of Artillerists. This gentleman informed me 
that he was connected with one of the principal houses in 
Baltimore — which one I do not now recollect, but can readily 
ascertain the name and standing of the 6rm, if it is consid- 
ered of any importance. He said he had brought with him 
a small but well-assorted adventure, calculated for the Indian 
trade, by way of experiment ; that the majority of his goods 
were of the fine, high-priced kind, calculated for the trade 
with the Spanish province of New Mexico, which he intended 
to carry on within the territory of the United States, near 
the border of that province; that connected with this 
object, the house with which he was concerned was ready 
to embark lai^cly in the fur trade of the Missouri, provided 
it should appear to him to offer advantages to them; that 
since he had arrived in Louisiana, which was last autumn, 
he had endeavored to inform himself of the state of this 
trade ; and that from his inquiries he had been so fully im> 
pressed with the disadvantages it labored under from the 
free admission of British merchants, that he {p. 4^0) Had 
written to his house in Baltimore, advising that they should 
not embark in this trade, unless those merchants were pro- 
hibited from entering the river. 

I have mentioned these two as cases in point, w*hich have 
fallen immediately under my own observation : the first 
shows the disadvantages under which the trade of our own 
merchants is now actually laboring ; and the second, that no 
other merchants will probably engage in this trade while the 
British fur traders are permitted by our government to con- 
tinue their traffic in Upper Louisiana. With this view of 
the subject, it is submitted to the government, with which it 
alone rests to decide whether admission or non-admission of 
those merchants is at this moment most expedient. 
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The custom of giving credits to the Indians, which grew 
out of the Spanish system, still exists ; and, agreeably to our 
present plan of intercourse with these people, is likely to 
•produce more pernicious consequences than it did formerly. 
The Indians of the Missouri, who have been in the habit of 
considering these credits rather as presents, or as the price of 
their permission for the trader to depart in peace, still con- 
tinue to view it in the same light, and will, therefore, give 
up their expectations on tliat point with some reluctance; 
nor can the merchants well refuse to acquiesce, while tticy 
are compelled to be absent from the nations with which 
they trade 5ve or six months in the year. The Indians are 
yet too vicious to permit them in safety to leave goods at 
their trading -ho uses during their absence, in the care of one 
or two persons; the merchant, therefore, would rather suffer 
loss by giving credit than incur the expense of a compe- 
tent yuard or doubling the quantity of his engagees; for it 
requires as many men to take the peltries and furs to market 
as it does to bring the goods to the trading-establishment, 
and the number usually employed arc not found at any time 
to be more than sufficient to give a tolerable security against 
the Indians. 

(A 4S^) I presume it will not be denied that it is our 
best policy, and will be our practice, to admit, under the 
restrictions of our laws on this subject, a fair competition 
among all our merchants in the Indian trade. This being 
the case, then it will happen, as it has already happened, 
that one merchant having trade with any nation, at the usual 
season gives them credit and departs ; a second, knowing 
that such advance had been made, hurries his outfit and 
arrives at that nation perhaps amonth earlier in the fall than 
the merchant who had made this advance to the Indians; he 
immediately assembles the nation and offers his goods in ex. 
change for their redskin hunt; the good faith of the Indians, 
with respect to the absent merchant, will not bind them to 
refuse ; an exchange, of course, takes place; and when the 
merchant to whom they are indebted arrives, they have no 
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peltry, cither to barter or to pay him for the goods which 
tliey have already received. The consequences are that the 
merchant who has sustained the loss becomes frantic : he 
abuses the Indians, bestows on them the epithets of " liar" 
and "dog," and says a thousand things only calculated to 
sour their minds and disafEect them to the whites: the rival 
tra.dcr he accuses of having " robbed " him of his credits 
(for they never give this species of artifice among them- 
selves a milder term), and calls him many opprobrious 
names; a combat* frequently ensues, in which the principals 
are not the only actors, for their men will, of course, sympa- 
thize with their respective employers. The Indians are the 
spectators of those riotous iraosactiona, which arc well cal- 
culated to give them a contempt for the character of the 
whites and to inspire them with a belief of the importance 
of their peltries and furs. The British traders have even 
gone farther in the Northwest, and offered bribes to induce 
the Indians to destroy each other; nor have I any reason 
to doubt that the same thing will happen on the Missouri, 
unless some disinterested person, armed with authority by 
government, be placed in such a situation (/. ^^s) as will 
enable him to prevent such controversies. 

I look upon this custom of extending credits to the Indians 
as one of the great causes of all those individual contentions 
which will most probably arise in the course of this trade, 
as well between the Indians and whiles, as between the 
whites themselves ; and fear that our agents and officers will 
be always har;issed with settling these disputes, which tlicy 
never can do in such a manner as to restore a perfect good 
understanding between the parties. I think it would be 
best, in the outset, for the government to let it be under- 

*Collirioni between rival Inulcn were (requcnl. and sometimes resulted in 
bloodshed : see for ekaniple the case of Msnorl I.i»a and one of tbc M'ClclIans 
Skmed in the prcwiit artide, oa deiolttid In iti mab features by Brackenridjie, 
Travels. 1814, p. 343, aai at greater leiiglh In Irving's Aslvrla, Chnp. xrii tt 
trq. This esse happened to become ttoiorions because it was so fully wrilten 
up, and thus passed Into hUtary ; but it is only a sample of the tierce bostUiUcc 
which wen engendered by the hvalriei and jealomhes of the fur-trade. 




stood by the merchants that, if they think proper to extend 
credits to the Indians, it shall be at their own risk, depend- 
ent on the good faith of the Indians for voluntary payment ; 
that tlic failure of the Indians to comply with their con- 
tracts shall not be considered any justification for their mal- 
treatment or abusive language ; and that no a^iLsistance shall 
be given them in any shape by the public functionaries to 
aid them in collecting their credits. If the government 
interfere in behalf of the traders by any regulation, then it 
will be the interest of every trader individually to get the 
Indians indebted to him, and to keep them so in order to 
secure in future their peliries and furs exclusively to him- 
self. Thus the Indians would be compelled to exchange 
without choice of either goods or prices, and the govern- 
ment would have pledged itself to make the Indians pay 
for goods of which they cannot regulate the prices. I pre- 
sume the government will not undertake to regulate the 
merchant in this respect by law. 

The difficulties which have arisen, and which must arise 
under existing circumstances, may be readily corrected by 
establishing a few posts, where there shall be a sufficient 
guard to protect the property of the merchants in their 
absence, though it may be left with only a single clerk. 
To those common marts all traders and Indians should be 
compelled to resort for the purposes of traffic. 

(a 4SS) The plan proposed guards against all difficulties, 
and provides for a fair exchange, without the necessity of 
credit. When the Indian appears with his peltry and fur, 
competition between the merchants will always insure him 
his goods on the lowest possible terms; and the exchange 
taking place at once, there can be no cause of controversy 
between the Indian and the merchant, and no fear of loss on 
the part of the latter, unless he is disposed to make a volun- 
tary sacrifice, through a spirit of competition with others, by 
selling his goods at an under-valuation. 

Some of the stipulations contained in the licenses usually 
granted our Indian traders arc totally incompatible with the 
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local situations and existing customs and habits of almost 
all the Indian nations in Upper Louisiana. 1 allude more 
particularly to that clause in the license which compels 
them to trade at Indian towns only. It will be seen by 
reference to my Statistical View of the Indian nations of 
Upper Louisiana, that the great body of those people are 
roving bands, who have no villages or stationary residence. 
The next principal division of them, embracing the Panias, 
Oltocs. Kansas, etc., have not their villages on the Missouri, 
and even they pass the greater portion of the year at a dis- 
tance from their villages, in the same roving manner. The 
third and only portion of those Indians who can with pro- 
priety be considered as possessed of such stationary villages 
as seems to have been contemplated by this clause of the 
license, is confined to the Ayaways, Sioux, and Foxes of the 
Mississippi, and the Ricaras, Mandans, Minnetarecs, and 
Ahwahaways of the Missouri. The consequence is that 
until some further provision be made, all the traders who 
have intercourse with any nations except those of the last 
class, will fonn their establishments at the several points on 
the Missouri, where it will be most convenient to meet the 
several nations with whom they wish to carry on commerce. 
This is their practice at the present moment, and their 
houses are scattered on various parts of the Mis- (ji^. ^5^) 
souri. In this detached situation, it cannot be expected that 
they will comply with any of the stipulations of their licenses. 
The superintendent of St. Louis, distant 800 or 1,000 
miles, cannot learn whether they have forfeited the penalty 
of their licenses or not ; they may, therefore, vend ardent 
spirits, compromit the government, or the character of 
the whites, in the estimation of the Indians, or practice any 
other crimes in relation to those people, without the fear of 
detection or punishment. The government cannot with 
propriety say to those traders that they shall trade at vil- 
lages which in reality do not exist ; nor can the government 
for a moment, I presume, think of incurring the expense of 
sending an Indian agent with each trader, to see that the lat- 
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ter commits no breach of the stipulations of his license. 
These traders must of course be brouglit together at some 
general points, where it will be convenient forseveral nations 
to trade with them, and where they can be placed under the 
eye of an Indian agent, whose duty tt should be to sec that 
they comply with the regulaiions laid down for their govern- 
ment. There arc crimes which may be committed without 
a breach of our present laws, and which make it necessary 
that some further restrictions than those contained in the 
present licenses of our traders should either be added under 
penalties in those hcenses, or else be punished by ^^'ay of a 
discretionary power lodged in the superintendent, extending 
to the exclusion of such individuals from the Indian trade. 
Of these crimes I shall here enumerate three: 

First, that of holding conversations with Indians tending 
to bring our government into disrepute among them, and to 
alienate their affections from the same. 

Second, that of practicing any means to induce Indians to 
maltreat or plunder other merchants. 

Third, that of stimulating or exciting, by bribes or other- 
wise, any nations or bands of Indians to wage war against 
other nations or bands ; or against the citizens of the United 
(A 455) States ; or against citizens or subjects of any power 
at peace with the same. 

These appear to me to be crimes fraught with more real 
evil to the community, and to the Indians themselves, than 
vending ardent spirits or visiting their hunting-camps for 
the purpose of trade ; yet there arc no powers vested in the 
superintendents or agents of the United States to prevent 
their repeated commission; nor restrictions or fines im- 
posed by our laws to punish such offenses. 

It is well known to me that we have several persons 
engaged in the trade of the Missouri who have within the 
last three years been adopted as citizens of the United 
States, and who arc now hostile to our government. It is 
not reasonable to expect that such persons will act with 
good faith toward us. Hence the necessity of assigning 
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metes and bounds to their transactions among the Indians. 
On my way to St. Louis last (all I received satisfactory 
evidence that a Mr. Robideau, an inhabitant of St. Louis, 
had, the preceding winter, during his intercourse with the 
Ottoes and Missouris, been guilty of the most flagrant 
breaches of the first of the misdemeanors above mentioned.' 
On my arrival at St. Louis I reported the case to Mr. 
Broom, the acting superintendent, and recommended his 
prohibiting that person from the trade of the Missouri, 
unless he would give satisfactory assurance of a disposition 
to hold a different language toward the Indians, Mr. Broom 
informed me that the laws and regulations of the United 
States on this subject gave him no such powers ; and Mr. 
Robideau and sons still prosecute their trade. 

The uncontrolled liberty which our citizens take of hunt- 
ing on Indian lands has always been a source of serious 
difficulty on every part of our frontier, and is evidently 
destined to become quite as much so in Upper Louisiana, 
unless it be restrained and limited within consistent bounds. 
When the Indians have been taught by commerce duly to 
appreciate the furs and peltries of their country, ihcy feel 
(/■ 45^ excessive chagrin at seeing tlic whites, by their 
superior skill in hunting, fast diminishing those productions 
to which they have been accustomed to look as the only 
means of acquiring merchandise ; and nine-tenths of the 
causes of war are attributable to this practice. The Indians, 
though well disposed to maintain a peace on any other 
terms, lam convinced will never yield this point; nor do I 
consider it as of any importance to us that they should; for 
with what consistency of precept with practice can we say to 
the Indians whom we wish to civilir.e, that agriculture and 

* That is, the oRenM of bnn£<ng our eavemmcnt into disrepute by mitrepre- 
sentiDg it lo lite Indiaaft&nd thus ms.kin||{ them di&loyal : see p. 1335. The Mr. 
Robidcku here in mention j» Ihc " BobiJcm*" of note '*, j>. 1209, f. v. I think 
tbal the " Mr. Droom " nf the present paragraph i> Mr, J<Hc]ih Browne, who wu 
General aod Goremor Wilkinson's Tcnitorial SccrcUiy, acting in the Govemor'i 
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the arts are more productive of ease, wealth, and comfort 
than the occupation of hunting, while they sec distributed 
over their forests a number of white men engaged in the 
very Qccupation which our doctrine wouJd teach them to 
abandon. Under such circumstances it cannot be consid- 
ered irrational in the Indians to conclude that our recom- 
mendations to agriculture are interested, and flow from a 
wish on our part to derive the whole emolument arising 
from the peltries and furs of their country, by taking them 
to ourselves. 

These observations, however, arc intended to apply only 
to such Indian nations as have had, and still maintain, a com- 
mercial intercourse with the whites; such we may say arc 
those inhabiting the western branches of the Mississippi, the 
eastern branches of the Missouri, and near the main body 
of the latter, as far up as the Mandans and Minnctarccs. 
Here it is, therefore, that it appears to me expedient we 
should draw a line and temporarily change our policy. I 
presume it is not less the wish of our government that the 
Indians on the extreme branche;; of the Missouri to the 
west, and within the Roclcy mountains, should obtain 
supplies of merchandise equally with those more immedi- 
ately in their vicinity. To effect this, the government must 
either become the merchants or present no obstacles to its 
citizens which may prevent their becoming such with those 
distant nations; but as the former course cannot be 
adopted, though 1 really think it would be best for a time, 
then it {p. 4S7) becomes the more necessary to encourage 
the latter. Policy further dictates such encouragement 
being given, in order to contravene the machinations pre- 
paring by the Northwest Company for practice in that 
quarter. 

If hunters are not permitted in those distant regions, 
merchants will not be at the expense of transporting their 
merchandise thither, when they know that the natives do 
not possess the art of taking the furs of their country. 
The use of the trap, by which those furs are taken, is an ait 
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which must be learned before it can be practiced to advan- 
tage. If the American merchant does not adventure, the 
field is at once abandoned to the Northwest Company, who 

will permit the hunter to go, and the merchant will most 
probably be with him in the outset; for the abundance of 
rich furs in that country holds out sufficient inducement for 
them to lose no time in pressing forward their adventures. 
Thus those distant Indians will soon be supplied with mer. 
chandisc ; while they are taught the art of taking the fur of 
their country, they will learn its value; and until they have 
learned its value, we shall run no risk of displeasing them 
by taking it. When the period shall arrive that the distant 
nations shall have learned the art of taking their fur. and 
know how to appreciate its value, then the hunter becomes 
no longer absolutely necessary to the merchant, and may be 
withdrawn ; but, in the outset, he seems to form a vcryneces- 
sary link in that chain which ts to unite these nations and 
ourselves in a state of commercial intercourse. 

The liberty to our merchants of hunting for the purpose 
of procuring food, in ascending and descending the navigable 
water-courses, as well as while stationary at their commer- 
cial posts, is a privilege which should not be denied them ; 
but as the unlimited extent of such a privilege would pro- 
duce much evil, it should certainly be looked on as a sub- 
ject of primary importance. It should, therefore, enter into 
all those compacts which we may think proper to form with 
i p. 4S^) tl^<^ Indians of that country, and be so shaped as to 
leave them no solid grounds of discontent. 



A view of the Indian character, so far as it is necessary it 
should be known for the purposes of governing them, or of 
maintaining a friendly commercial intercourse with them, 
may be comprised within the limits of a few general remarks. 

The love of gain is the Indians' ruling passion, and the 
fear of punishment must form the corrective ; to this passion 
we are to ascribe their inordinate thirst for the possession of 
merchandise, their unwillingness to accede to any terms, or 
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enter into any stipulations, except such as appear to promise 
them commercial advantages, and the want of good faith 
which they always evince by not complying with any regu- 
lations which in practice do not produce to them those 
expected or promised advantages. The native justice of 
the Indian mind will always give way to his impatience for 
the possession of the goods of the defenseless merchant; 
he will plunder him unless prevented by the fear of punish- 
ment ; nor can punishment assume a more terrific shape to 
the Indians than that of withliolding every description of 
merchandise from them. This species of punishment, while 
it is one of the mostcflficient in governing the Indians, is ccr- 
tainly the most humane, as it enforces a compliance with our 
will without the necessity of bloodshed. But in order to 
compass the exercise of this weapon, our government must 
first provide the means of controlling our traders. No gov- 
ernment will be respected by the Indians until they are 
made to feel the effects of its power, or sec it practiced on 
others; and the surest guarantee of savage fidelity to any 
government is a thorough conviction in their minds that 
the government does possess the power of punishing 
promptly every act of aggression which they may commit 
on the persons or property of its citizens. 

If both traders and Indians throughout Upper Louisiana 
were compelled to resort to regulated commercial posts, 
then the trader wouJd be less liable to (/. ^/p) be pillaged, 
and the Indians would be deterred from practicing aggres* 
sion; for when the Indians once become convinced that in 
consequence of having practiced violence upon the persons 
or property of the traders, they have been cut off from all 
intercourse with those posts, and cannot renort to any other 
place.sto obtain merchandise, then they will make any sacri- 
fice to regain the privilege they previously enjoyed. I am 
confident that, in order to regain ourfavor in such cases, they 
would sacrifice any individual who may be the object of our 
displeasure, even should he be their favorite chief ; for their 
thirst of merchandise is paramount to cvcrj' other consider- 
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don, and the leading individuals among them, well know- 
ing this trait in the character of their own people, will not 
venture to encourage or excite aggressions on the whites, 
when they know they arc themselves to become the victims 
of its consequences. 

But if, on the other hand, these commercial establishments 
are not general, and we suffer detached and insulated mer- 
chants, cither British or American, to exercise their own dis- 
cretion in settling down where they may think proper on the 
western branches of the Mississippi, for the purposes of trad- 
ing with the Indians; then, though these commercial estab- 
lishments may be so extended as to embrace the Missouri 
quite to the Mandans, still they will lose a great part of their 
effects ; because the roving bands of Tetons and the most 
dissolute of the Sioux, being denied permission to trade on 
the Missouri at any rate, would resort to those establish- 
ments on the Mississippi, and thus become independent of 
the trade of the Missouri, as they have hitherto been. To 
correct this, we have three alternatives: First, to establish 
two commercial posts in this quarter. Secondly, to pro- 
hibit all intercourse with the Sisitons and other bands of 
Sioux, on the St. Peter's and Raven's-wing ' rivers, informing 
those Indians that such prohibition has been the conse- 
quence of the malconduct of the Tetons, and thus leaving it 
to the former to correct the latter. (/. ^60) Thirdly, to 
make an appeal to arms in order to correct the Tetons 
ourselves. 

Impressed with a belief, unalloyed with doubt, that the 
ardent wish of our government has ever been to conciliate 
the esteem and secure the friendship of all the savage nations 
within its territory by the exercise of every consistent and 
pacific measure in its power, applying those of coertion 
[sic] only in the last resort, I here proceed, with due defcr- 

■ Also formerly Crow't-wing or Crow.wing river, now Crow river ; 6nl oon- 
■Idemble straun from the west abot'c 5l. Peter's or itie Minnesota river, running 
for some disuncc between Wrif;ht xnd Hennepin counliei. Minn., and falling 
into the Miuiunpiii ax Dayton, See " Haven ^Vtng K." on Lewis' nuip of 1806. 
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ence to better judgment, to develop a scheme which has 
suggested itself to my mind as the most expedient that 1 can 
devise for tht: successful consummation of our philanthropic 
views toward those wretched people of America, as well as 
to secure to the citizens of the United States all those advan- 
tages which ought of right exclusively to accrue to them 
from the possession of Upper Louisiana.' 



The situation of the Indian trade on the Missouri and its 
waters, while under the Spanish government. 
The exclusive permission to trade with nations. 
The giving by those exclusions the right to individuals 

•Whai Tollows is cvidcnlly mere mecnorandA. or the buix of which ihe 
lamented Lewis intended (o develop his Indian poliqr. These fragments, how- 
ever. ai« preserved, a* they ihuuld he. Thcy rcpreienl a sort of index to what 
has preceded, and may have bccti the original heatin for the foregoing Enay. 

1 have never seen sny ma.nu»cTipl of thiis lulicle, and know nothing more aboat 
it than the reader hiintielf may gaiher fr am the printed pagei. There it nothing 
of the sort in all the 3.056 foliot of the 30 codices in cny hands. Ax to the dale 
of the composilian. ihb U certainly within a year after September, iSc6, for in 
oat place the author jpcnkt nl his deicentling the Miuouri *' hut fall," I sup- 
pOK the article (o have been on oFficiai report to the President, or to the govern- 
ment, either by the Captain Lewiii whom we now know »o well, or by the 
Governor I^wis of whom we have learned *o little. Should the original MS, 
be extant, ii roi^hl be found in the archives of ihe State Departmenl, or other gov- 
emmentot bureau : I found tiolblng like it among Ihe dociinient« I was permiilcd 
lo ia^pect in the War T>cparimeni. If ever discovered it will be found in Lewii' 
handwriting — there is no mistaking the singularly involved syntax and difiuxe 
style, to which f advened, without animadversion, in note '", p. 360, f. v. I 
have edited ii very nearly as it stands in the Biddle edition, without recasting a 
single sentence, though not without a touch here and there, in a mere matter of 
grammar. Abide froni any question of its form, however faulty a;id evidently 
unlinislicd, its vubxlance a limply admirable. It is clear in statement of faclx, 
and cogent in the conclusions deduced fnim those facts. It depicts evils already 
existent, and foresees abuses that would ensue, uiile<is [he corrective were applied. 
Bui tht: lesson wns hwt. lU anyone but an i^iihusiftst might have preilit:ied it 
would be ; and from the day thai Lewis and Clirk gave the Indians into the 
hands of (he gurcmment. us in «omc sense the wards of the nation, the policy 
of the United SlatcK has invariably been Ihe most iniquitous that could po«tib1y 
be carried into effect— «nd likewise the silliest, because the moat expensive, both 
in blood and money. 
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to furnish supplies, which rendered the Indians independent 
of the government, 

The times of sending goods to the Indians, and of return- 
ing to St. Louis; the necessity of giving credits; therefore 
the disadvantages of [the same]. 

The time to which licenses will extend. 

The evils which grew out of the method pursued by the 
Spaniards, as well to themselves as to the Indians. 

The independence of individuals of their own government 

The dependence of the Indians on those individuals, and 
their consequent contempt for the government, and for all 
other citizens, whom they plundered and murdered at pleas- 
ure. 

The present rapacity of the Indians, owing to this cause, 
aided also by Ihe system of giving credits to the Indians, 
wliicti caused contentiotis among the traders, which termi- 
nated by giving the Indians a contempt for the character ol 
the whites. 

(/. 461) The permission to persons to hunt on Indian 
lands productive of many evils, the most frequent causes of 
war, hostile to the views of civilizing and of governing the 
Indians. 

The first principle of governing the Indians is to govern 
the whites; the impossibility of doing this without estab. 
lishments, and some guards at those posts. 

The Sisitons may be made a check on the Tetons by 
withholding their trade on the Mississippi, 

Having stated the several evils which flowed from the 
Spanish system, I now state the Indian character, the evils 
which still exist, and what they will probably terminate in, 
if not redressed ; the plan recommended to be pursued and 
the benefits which may be expected to result therefrom ; 
conclude thus : it may be pretty confidently believed that it 
is not competent to produce the wished-for reform among 
the Indians. 

Hunters permitted in the Indian country pernicious; fre- 
quent cause of war between us. 
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Some of the stipulations of the licenses granted the 
traders, in application to the state of the Indians on the 
Missouri, of course not attended to. The incompetency of 
the Indian agents to sec that any of the stipulations are 
complicci witli. Whisky or ardent spirits may therefore be 
introduced, and other corruptions practiced, without our 
knowledge. There is not at present allowed by law to the 
superintendent of Indian afTairs any discretionary powers, 
by which he can prohibit our newly acquired citizens of 
Louisiana, who may be disaffected to our government, from 
trading with the Indians. The law says that any citizen of 
the United States who can give suflScicnt security for the 
sum of $500 for tlie faithful compliance with the stipulation 
of his license shall be permitted to trade. An instance 
has happened in Mr. Robidcau, etc.* 

* The preceding ubservntiom of Captain Lewis, alUuragblcftiBon unfinished 
slate, arc loo imponant to be omilied. The preinKtnre death of the autliur bu 
prevented his lillineup Uic ablegutlinc that he has dnwn.. (Original QQle.) 
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[By Captaioa LwU and Clark.] 

[This uticlc requiies cspUiiKtian in levend pvliculm. I am fortunately 
able 10 elucidate its Kope and aim, both of which, if ] may iud]*e by the com* 
mcuUof eUmugnphcn. have not always been cleajrly uuilemood. 1. Intheltivl 
place it mu&t be tvmcmbcrrd that while I..«wh and Clark were wintering at Fort 
Mandan, in 1804-5. they collected what infonnatiQn they could abcat the 
Indians. hMides what they bad discovered lor theiitselves in ucending the Mis- 
souri, and cnibodiMl it all in a communicalioD (o frexident JefFereon, dispatched, 
with other papets, etc., by the baige, April 7tb, 1B05 : s« p. ajfl. Jcifenon's 
Meuagc to Congre«» of Feb. igtb, 1806., waa accompanied by thit conlribulioa 
to ethnology, which, as priiUO'l, became the " Statistical View " no often cited 
in my n<^lt» — in fact, embodied in subttance in what 1 have had to lay on the 
subject. Tlic "View " originally appeared as a Slate I'apcr, wai reprinted in 
New V'ork next, then in London (in 1807) as an integral part at the genuine 
Kkhard I'hi11ip» ixiue, and was later (first In tSog) taken up into thcnc dishonest 
and baaUrd books I have ^igntatized as the " Apocrypha." (Sec the Biblioffra- 
pbical tntroducciun, anuA, fur parliculan uf tliii booluellu's trick.) Now it is 
a Tcmarkaltle fact (hat from the time I.cm-it and Clark left (he Mandoni they 
never saw a unglc live Indian till Caplain Lewis si;;hted " the lone horveman " 
in Sliothone Cuve, Au);. Ilth, 180S : see p. 477. But from that tline until July, 
iftu6, the Expedition wus in constant and close relations with the Indians all 
along their route. These are the '^ H'tstrm" Indians of the above caption — 
that i«, the Inilians we^t of the main diride of the Kocky iDOiinta-in*, with whom 
the Expedition came in contact, or coTiccrninf; whom Lewis and Ciork had aiiy 
iufonnaCion. Thus it is clear that the present " Fstimalc of the Western 
Indians " i« a c«iiiiiiuatioii of. or rather « siipplemrnt to, ihe cailicr " Statistical 
View," besides being a son of ceniius of tbe tribes treated at crealer or leas 
length in furegotng pages. It is to be compared especially with the etlinological 
nutter running pp. 756-763, as to some extent it duplicates that ; and it cannot 
be said, an the whole, to add much to what we have learned pAtiim from fore- 
going pages of the present work. It is nevertheless a valuable summary, and I 
observe its convenience for some ethnographers who hare never taken the trouble 
to discover all thai I,, and C. have to say of the tribes here epitomiied. To 
facilitate matters in \\\m re»pect, I make the required back -references, and add % 
fen- notes. The names will very often be found to differ iu spelling, as I adken 
scrupulously to my rule of preserving all the varying orthographies of the L. and 
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C. proper ntmec. InlhcBiddleedttionthcEstimtleoccuptedpp. 471-476, being 
sepvAted from [-ewis' Eku/ on kd Indiui Policy by the Summ«pr Staiement. 
I change the wquence at these two pLcces to bring the Indian matlen logcUier. 
Alto, in the Iliddlc crlitioii the lil«tlmalc uritt in an awkward Kmi-tabulnr form, 
which [ leacl in ordinary puragiaphs. Tbc li&t at " prepared for the prcafe" was 
ia the most dire cx>n(u*ion, which I <!(i not think any editor'* or printer'i %liill 
could now do away with, unlea the whcile were run into another form. The 
numberins of the tribes wa« either at randotn or too occult for coniprehenslou. 
Item ; certain heads and subheads were introduced which by no means divided 
and subdivided the matter of the Enimalc in the manner which (he authors in- 
tended, but hod exactly the opposite lypograpliical elTect. In such a plough of 
dcKpond, 1 have nimply tried my best to bring about an appearance of onLcr, but 
am prepared to take the conse/juences of rashly attempting an imposMbilily. 
3. Ak to the date and authorship of the Estimate : by note ', p. 1043, it Iv seen 
that tliit Diiicle was originally drafted in June. 1806 — or mote probably an 
ori^nal draft vfos rc(;udcd as then completed, when the Expedition was in tatnp 
on Quomosh flats, after their month at Camp ChopunnLsh. Thit MS. draft, or 
a co]^ of it, is nour on pp. 147-155 of Codex I, as stated in my article on the 
codices in Proc. Atner. Philos. Soc. vuci. Mot. 7th. 1893, p. 3$. But lAu draft, 
in Captain Clark's hand, was mot printed. It wot afterward canceled as a whole 
hf Captain, more probably by Cienerot, Clark, whp notes across p. 150 of it, in 
reil ink : " The estimate of the Nations and tribes West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains May be Seen More Correctly in a Siipplemnt accompanying these [Red] 
Books \VC So.ooo Soles" — whence it is evident that Mr. Biddlc went to press 
w-ilh the Kslimste from copy later revised by General or Governor Clark, no 
doubt after CoTcmor Lewis' death in iBoq. This trviied manuscript 1 have 
never seen, and fear Ihnl it may not have been preserved. It probably went 
the usual way of printer's copy that hoi been put through the mill. And here I 
javf remark further, that I have nevci seen a line of the Uiddle copy from which 
Bradford & Inhkeep set ihi& book ; and that assurerlly not one of the 3,056 
codicean folios ever saw t)ie inside of a printing-oflice. Under oil ilie circum- 
stances, 1 do not hesitate to ascribe the Estimate to actual joint-authorship, 
though the form in which we have it ti ts it finally came from the hands of one 
of our authors aLonc] 

(j*. 4yi) I. Shoshonee nation,' 6d lodges, 300 persons, 
reside in spring and summer on the west [read east?] fork of 
Lewis' river, a branch of the Columbia, and in winter and fall 
on the Mi.ssouri. 

' That is, one cerloin tribe of the Shoshone nalion. numbering and residing ns 
said. See several more " Shoshonee (or Snake Indiatu)," enumerated beyond. 
Who theac Indians were, and where the '* weal fork of Lewis' river " is, are 
nccnit matters But probably the Indians here implied are our old friends of 
the Lemhi and Salmon riven, as these are nowhere else accounted for in the 
Estimate. If so, see pp. 554 ug. Sec also Nos. 67-70, beyond. 
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2. Ootlashoot tribe of the Tushshcpah nation, 33 lodges, 
400 persons, reside in spring and summer in the Rocky 
mountains on Clark's river, in winter and (all on the Mis- 
souri and its waters. [Sec note ", p. 583, and note ", 

p. 583-] 

3. [A band of the] Clioptinnish nation, 33 lodges, 2,000 
persons, residing on the Kooskooskee river, below the 
forks, and on Colter's [Potlatch] creek ; and who sometimes 
pass over to the Missouri. [See note ", p. 988.J 

4. Pelloatpallah band of Cliopunnish, 33 lodges, 1,600 
persons, reside on the Kooskooskee above the forks, and on 
the small streams which fall into that river, west of the 
Rocky mountains and Chopunnish river, and sometimes pass 
over to the Missouri. [Sec note '*, p. 1070.] 

5. Kiniooenim' band of Chopunnish nation, 33 lodges, 
800 persons, reside on Lewis' river above the entrance of the 
Kooskooskee, as high up that river as the forks. 

6. Yelclpo band of Chopunnish, 33 lodges, 250 persons, 
reside under the southwest mountains, on a small river 
[Asotin creekj which falls into Lewis' river above the 
entrance of tlic Kooskooskee, which they call Wcaucum. 
[See note ', p. 1038.] 

7. Willewah band of Chopunnish, 33 lodges, $00 persons, 
reside on a river of the same name* which discha^es into 
Lewis' river on the S.W. side, below the forks of that river, 

8. Soyennom ' band of Chopunnish, 33 lodges, 400 per- 

* A remark&.ble codex-mip. never publishei], which must b« adduced in the 
present conneclioFi), occupies Clftrk M I, 3. It U A rude sketch , niAinly on Chopun- 
nish IncUan infonnaiion (f. ^.. p. 796). but hiu «nme importAnI points about iL 
On Ihiscntp A»otin creek is clearly litid down, uiiDanicd (u in Tact it is on Clark'i 
m«p of 1814) ; the '* Kctnooenim Nation " is loc-ated on LewLi' nver just above 
the intmtb o( this creek, aiitl ihe " Welle la tpo Nation," j. *,, the Willelpo, 
YcMpO, or Waiilxtpu, U located about the head oF this creek. Sec next para- 
gnph above(No. 6), and aUo note '.p. 1038, For " KimooenSm" uanamcof 
Lewis' river itself, see p. 633, and e/. note *. p. 621J. and role ". p. 635. 

■Sec " Wil-Je^wah R. & Trihe looo souls" on Clark'i inap o( iSti), with 
which codex-map carrctpundi. Thb b the Cmnde Ronde river Itct p. 6xi), tlw 
first Urge branch oF Ihe Snake or I.ewti' nrer »cuih o! ibe Blue mountains. 

* " SoTsnnom " it a n»w name, <onccminK which 1 have nothing to ofler, except 
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sons, reside on the N. side of the east fork [Salmon river] 
uf Lewis' river, from its junction to the Kocky mountains, 
and on Lantaltar creek. 

9. Chopiitinish of Lewis' river, 40 lodges, 2,300 persons, 
reside below the entrance of the Kooskooskct;, on cither 
side of that river to its junction with the Columbia. [See 
p. 624.] 

10. Sokulk nation, 120 lodges,2,4O0 persons, reside on the 
Columbia above the entrance of Lewis' river, as high up as 
the entrance of Clark's river. [See pp. 637-639.] 

11. Chimnahpum, 42 lodges, ],S6o persons, reside on the 
N.W. side of the Columbia, both above and below the 
entrance of Lewis' river, and on the Tapteet river, which 
falls into the Columbia 15 miles above Lewis' river. [See 
note ", p. 537, note ", p. 64r, and note ", p. 973.] 

(/>. ^7^) 12. Wollawollah nation,46 lodges, 1,600 persons, 
reside on both sides of the Columbia from the entrance of 
Lewis' river as low as the MusclcshcU rapid, and in winter 
pass over to the Taptecl river. [See note ", p. 606, p. 645, 
and p. 967 sr^.] 

13. I'ishquitpahs nation, 71 lodges, 2,600 persons, reside 
on Muscleshell rapid, and on the N. side of the Columbia 
to the commencement of the high country; tliis nation 
winter on the waters of the Tapteel river. [Sec pp. 966, 

967-] 

14. Wahowpum nation, 33 lodges, 700 persons, reside on 
the north branch o£ the Columbia, in different bands from 
the Pishquitpahs, as low as the river Lepage; the different 
bands of this nation winter on the waters of Tapteel and 
Cataract rivers, [Sec note ", p. 964.] 

15. Eneshurc nation, 41 lodges, 1,200 persons, reside at 

thkt it is So.j'cn-iiTn on the oodn-miip, M 3, snd thai these IniJitns are there 
charted on the north iidc of Sainton river, near its mouth. " Laraaltar" creek 
is likewiie a new na.me ; it im ko nn the codex-map ; and it U charted by CUrlc, 
1814. unlettered, ai the firet trihnury of .Sftlmnn river, falling in from the nonh. 
According to this indication it corre^giundt to the unaU stream now known as 
China, crcck ; but it might be meant for tmt of MversI olhen, u WapbilU, 
Mahoncy, etc. 
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the upper part of the Great narrows of the Columbia on 
cither side ; arc stationary. [Sec note ", p. 672.] 

16. Eskeloot nation, 21 lodges, 1,000 persons, reside at 
the upper part of the Great narrows of the Columbia; on 
the N. side is the great mart for all the country. [See 
note ", p. 672, and note ", p. 922.] 

17. Chilluckittequaw nation, 32 lodges, 1,400 persons, 
residing next below the narrows, and extending down on 
the N. side of the Columbia to the river Labichc. [See 
note ", p. 673.] 

iS. Smockshop band of Chilluckittcquaws, 24 lodges, 800 
persons, reside on the Columbia, on each side of the en- 
trance of the river Labiche, to the neighborhood of the great 
rapids of that river. [Sec note ", p. 673, and note ", p. 949.} 

19. Shahala nation, 62 lodges, 2,800 persons, reside at the 
grand rapids of the Columbia, and extend down in different 
villages as low as the Multnomah river; consist of the fol- 
lowing tribes: Ychuh, above the rapids; Clahclcllah, below 
the rapids ; Wahclellah, below all the rapids ; Nccrchokioon, 
one house, 100 lodges, on the S. side, a few miles above 
the Multnomah river. [Compare note*, p. 1251.] 

Wappatoo* Indians. 

20. Nechacokee tribe, i lodge, 100 persons, reside on the 
S- side of the Columbia, a few mites below Quicksand river, 
opposite Diamond island. [See note", p. 922.] 

21. Shoto tribe, 8 lodges, 460 persons, reside on the N. 
side of the Columbia, back of a pond nearly opposite the 
entrance of the Multnomah river. [See note**, p. 916, and 
note', p. 931.] 

22. Multnomah tribe, 6 lodges, 800 persons, reside on 

*Thu hc&ding » in ihe orig. e<l,,iU]idie<I bs here. It is " No. 30," uid then 
the irib'eE fallowing ig xaj No, 53 inclusive have do numben. This is the only 
dew the lihl aSords to how muiy ftre to be brouj^ht under the hcadii^ ' ' Wipp«> 
too Indians." .\ccort3ing to lhi« I break (he list betn-ecn my Nos. 3a and 33. 
As hAs bccD seen. pp. 931, 933. L. ikiid C. use the names " Wappiitoo " and 
" Multnamati " intiiflercivtly (or these tribe* — a fael which also appears in ihe 
prctcnl place, where xcvcral tribei ol " Mullnomaha" arc; »a »[>ecilied in the lesL 
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Wappatoo island in the mouth of the Multnomah ; the re- 
mains of a large nation. [See p. 933.] 

23. Clannahqueh tribe of Multnomahs, 4 lodges, 130 per- 
sons, reside on Wappatoo island, below the Multnomah. 
[See note", p. 9 1 G.J 

24. Nemalquinner tribe of Multnomahs, 4 lodges, 200 
persons, reside on the N.E. side of the Multnomah river, 
3 miles above its mouth. [Sec notes", ", p. 9Z4.] 

(/. ^^j) 25. Cathlacommatups, a tribe of Multnomahs, 3 
lodges, 170 persons, reside on the S. side of Wappatoo 
island on a slur [sic — slough or sluice] of the Multnomah. 
[Sec note', p. 931.] 

26. Cathlanaquiahs, a tribe of Multnomahs, 6 lodges, 400 
persons, reside on the S.W. side of Wappatoo island. [See 
note', p. 931] 

sy. Clackstar nation, 28 lodges, 1,200 persons, reside on 
a small [Scappoose] river which discharges on the S.W. 
side of Wappatoo island. [See note*\ p. 915, and note*, 

P- 9ii} 

28. Claninnatas,* 5 lodges, 200 persons, reside on the 

S.W. side of Wappatoo island. [See note below.] 

39. Cathlacumups, 6 lodges, 450 persons, reside on the 

main shore, S.W. of Wappatoo island. [See note **, p. 

915] 

30. Clan narmin nam uns, 12 lodges, 20S persons, reside on 
the S.W. side of Wappatoo island. [Sec note ".p-9i5.] 

31. Qiiathlahpohtle nation, 14 lodges, 900 persons, reside 
on the S.W. side of the Columbia, above the entrance of 
Tahwahnahiooks [Lewis*] river, opposite the lower point 



But L. and C. dUcriminalc amonc thew one Iribr which ihey specify Ai Mull- 
nomah* nii»l properly m called, a^reeibly with the Indiuition gt>-en on 

P- 933- 

* This h B Dame which I 6a not think ocean eUcwhcre in the Kiiiliity. Iti 
absence rrom among those of the tribe* tnenliannl an p. 931 ox inhabiting 
Wappattx>iiland is probably accidrnta!, Kor I find the "CUh-in.nata"'chartcd 
by Clark on the codeK-map. Lewis K a9. in the position here xisigned (hem in 
the ICKl. on ihc S.W. ride of ihe itUiid, immediately on WtUninene blough. 
butwccD the Clsuiaamiinnamutu luid the CatbUnaquiahs. 
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of Wappatoo island. [See note", p. 913, and note", p, 
914.] 

32. Cathlamahs,* 10 lodges, 200 persons, reside on a 
[Burris?] creek which falls into the Columbia on the N. 
side, at the lower part of the Columbian valley. [See note *, 
P-93'] 



33. Skilloot nation, 50 lodges, 2,500 persons, reside on the 
Columbia, on each side in difTcrcnl villages, from the lower 
part of the Columbia valley as low as Sturgeon island, and 
on cither side of the CowcEiskcc river. [See note ', p, 692 ; 
also pp. 694, 695. J 

34. Hullooeliell, , residence on the Coweliskec. [See 

note ". p. 911.] 

3;. Wahkiacums, 11 lodges, 200 persons, re«de on the 
N, side of the Columbia, opposite the Marshy islands. 
[Sec note ". p. 700.] 

36. Cathlamahs, 9 lodges, 300 persons, reside on the S. 
side of the Columbia, opposite the Seal islands. [See 
note *', p. 70s.] 

37. Chinnooks, 28 lodges, 400 persons, reside on the N. 
side of the Columbia at the entrance of, and on, Chinnook 
[now Wallacut] river. [Sec note", p. 710.I 

38. Clatsop nation, 14 lodges, 200 persons, reside on 
the S. side of the Columbia, and a few miles along the 
S.E. coast, on both sides of Point Adams. [See note ", 

P- 717] 

39. Killamucks nation, 50 lodges, 1,000 persons, reside 
from the Clatsops of the coast along the S.E. coast for 
many miles. [Sec note ", p. 744: and pp. 751. 757.] 

'This name is dearly ■ mrttake : observe that U duplicate* Calh|iim«h« bvlow 
(No, 36). I find " CoJ-la-mah's Tribe " in Clark I 155, with the uune censas, 
UiH location, but uinccled. The IndiAM here mca.nt (No. 33) arc doubtleu 
the CathUhAws of p. 933 : xt note *, p. 931. The " creek on the north," on 
which they lived, is named Cathlahaw^ cr«ck in ihc Summary Stalcment, where 
it i* given as ten mile* below l,eit*i*' river ami six above [he lower point of Deer 
nland. TIm< Mrcnin nearest to thc&c requirements for position is Durris creek, 
(ailing in betdiid Burke'i aod Manin's iklaailit. 
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Indian Infortnation : Tlu following nations speak the Killa- 
muck language!' 

40. Lucktons, 30 persons, reside on the scacoast to the 
SAV. of the Killamucks. [See note", p. 758.] 

41. Kaliunclcs, 400 persons, reside on the seacoast S.W. 
of the Lucktons. [See p. 758.] 

42. Lukawis, 800 persons, reside on the scacoast to the 
S.S.E.; lar^e town. [Sec note", p. 758.] 

43. Youikcones, 700 persons, reside on the seacoast to the 
S.S.E.; large houses. [See note", p. 758. j 

44. Neeketoos, 700 persons, reside on the seacoast to the 
S.S.E. ; large town. [See note ", p. 759.] 

45. Ulseahs, 150 persons, reside on the seacoast to the 
S.S.E. ; small town. [See note", p. 759.] 

46. Youitts, 150 persons, reside on the scacoast to the 
S.S.E. ; small town. [See note ", p. 759.] 

(A 474) 47- Sheastucklcs, goo persons, reside on the sea- 
coast to the S.E. of the Lucktons ; large town. [Sec note ", 

P- 759-1 

48. Killawats, 500 persons, reside on the seacoast to the 
S.E. of the Lucktons; large town. [See note ", p. 759.] 



49. Cookkoo-oose nation, 1,500 persons, reside on the sea- 
coast to the S. of the Killawats. [See note ", p. 760.] 

50. Shallalah* nation, 1,200 persons, reside on the same 
course to the S. 

* ThU italiciccil heattitig u in the orig. ed., but how cnAny irilics it vru 
inlcn(I«cl to cower we are left to find out. For the iinl tritw under it had a 
Mpanit« Dumber (>*o. a?) and tlien there were no mon numbers to the Cook- 
ko^M^olle (No. 2BI, after wliith there were no more numbers to the next hcBtling. 
However, by referring to [>. 760. we discover that wc are to draw the line l)e- 
twern the Killawats and the Coakkoo^oo^e, which I accordingly do. This head. 
tog therefore c<rt-er* tny No*. 4i>-43 inclusive. With regard to the slatctnent of 
the heading, Ihst lhe*o nine liiUe* i|>eak the Killamuck language : »ee note ", 
[>. 760. The \iit is vub^Untially a duplicate u( that K^^en on pp. 759, 75q. 

'OwiiiK to the Hinilarity of this name, " Sh&lLalah." and " Shahab," No. 19— 
both being spcUcd in several inlerchaivgeable way<i — the two have become 
entirely confounded ; and I hare been led into emr in my note*', p. 761. The 
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51. Luckkarso nation, 1,200 persons, reside on the same 
course to the S. [Sec note", p. 761.] 

52. Hannakallal nation, 600 persons, reside on the same' 
course to the S. [Sec note", p. 761.] 

[Indian information :\ Indians along the N. W. coast.** 

53. Killaxthocles tribe, 8 lodges, 100 persons reside on 
thcscacoast from thcChinnooks to the N.N.W. [See note**, 
p. 761.] 

54. Chiltz nation, 38 lodges, 700 persons, reside from the 
Killaxthokles along the N.N.W. coast. [See note", p. 717. 
and p. 761.] 

55. Clamoctomlchs, 12 lodges, 260 persons, reside from 
the Chiltz along the N.N.W. coast. [See note", p. 761.] 

56. Potoashs, 10 lodges, 200 persons, reside on the same 
coast N.W. of the Clamoctomichs. [See note ", p. 762.] 

57. Pailsh tribe, ro lodges, 200 persons, reside from the 
Fotoash on the N.W. coast. [Sec note", p. 762.] 

58. Quiniilts, 60 lodges, 1,000 persons, reside from the 
Pailsh along the N.W. coast. [See note *, p. 669, and note ", 
p. 762.] 

59. Quiectsos, 18 lodges, 250 persons, reside from the 
Quiniilts along the N.W. coast. [A Salishan tribe, now 
known as Quaitso-] 

60. Chillatcs, 8 lodges, 150 persons, reside from the 
Quiectsos along the N.W. coast. [Sec note", p. 762.] 

5i. Calasthocle, 10 lodges, 200 persons, reside from tlie 
Chillate N.W. along the same coast. [See note", p. 762.] 

ladiuks Uicre meant by L. and C. ore these of No, 50, «nd not tlioie of No. tg, 
MS I made them out 10 be. My note is correct in its applicAtian to the Shahnlas, 
No. tg, but docs not pcrtjun Co the ShaUloiu of p. 761, or the ShallilahB oi 
No. 50. ThiK explanalion, which accentuates Ihe (act n( errar. may t>eilef 
>crve to prevent its recurrence in future, than if I had simply deleted my former 
nolc. 

"* This italicized heading can be inferred to extend to my No. 63 indnsive, 
bccauM in the on'g. ed, the tint tribe mentioned under it. Killu^thodes. hod 
» number (No. 39). nnd then there were no more numbers to the Cl&rltamtu 
itittion (No. 30). Accordingly I draw the line between my Nos. 63 «nd &3, 
Thi« is also agreeable with pp. 761, 762, of which the pmeni ]i»t \i substanlioUy 
« dupliote. 



62. Quinnechart nation, 2,ooo persons, reside on the sea- 
coast and creek, N. and N.W. of the Calaslhodes. [Sec 
note**, p. 762.] 

63. Clarkamus nation, i,8oo persons, reside on a lar^c 
river of the same name which heads in Mount Jefferson and 
discharges into the Multnomah, 40 miles up that river on its 
N.E. side; this nation has several villages on cither side. 
[See note ", p. 924.] 

64. Cushhooks nation, 650 persons, reside on the N.E. 
bank of the Multnomah, immediately below the falls of that 
river, about Co miles above its entrance into the Columbia. 
[Sec note ", p. 921. J 

65. Charcowah nation, 200 persons, reside on the S.W. 
bank of the Multnomah, immediately above the falls; (hey 
take salmon in that river. [See note *, p. 931-] 

66. Callahpoewah nation, 2,000 persons, inhabit the 
country on both sides of the Multnomah, above the Charco- 
wahs for a great extent. [See note *, p. 932.] 



67. Shoshonee '' (or Snake Indians), 3.000 persons, residing 
in winter and fall on the Multnomah river, southwardly 
of the {/>. ^1$) southwest mountains, and in spring and 
summer on the heads of the Towanahiooks [Des Chutes], 

" To the ShoahoncshcTC tndiotted add Ihote nolcd at No. i. The present 
■ccount Is mainly apon Indi&n infonnAtion of tribes which I., and C. never uv, 
and hsrdly fumiihM data lor useful comment. It does not ngree at oil with the 
nolice cited from the Statistical View in note *, p. 554, nor in Eact with what ia 
charted on Clark'* map. Examination of the lallcr will show " about 10,000 
Souls " on Tipper reachw <jf the Multnomah ; a.ooo about the hcadwaten of the 
Des Chutes ; 4.000 alone Snukc river and several of its main bmnches (as indicated 
<t No. 70) : olvo, " Foliali Bond of Snake Inds. looo Souk " on heodwatcn of 
the Snake; " Sh(»hone« Soo Souls " on the Leinlij and Salmon river : a certain 
band of 600 souU on headwater* of Mailison river ; and " Vcppc Band of Snake 
Indt. 1000 SouU" about the upper Yellowstone, The " Sliobarbonbeer " band, 
Ko. 6q, has been more than once mention'Cd before, but under difTerenI forms 
of the wonl. two of which occur on p. 554; »ee note ", p. 840. For tlic uiodera 
claailicaiion of the Shashoncan family, tec note *, p. 477. 
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ESTIMATE OF THE WESTERN INDIANS. 



La Page [Lepage], Vaumalolam [VumatiUa], and WoUa- 
wollah rivers, and more abundantly at the falls of the 
Towanahiooks, for the purpose of fishing. 

68. Shoshonccs, 6,000 persons, reside on the Multnomah 
and its waters; the residence of whom is not well known Co 
us or to the Indians of the Columbia. 

6g. Shobarboobcer band of Shoshonees, 1,600 persons, 
reside on the SW. side of the Multnomah river, high up 
the said river. 

70. Shoshonees. 3,000 persons, reside on the south fork 
of Lewis' river, and on the Nemo, Walshlcmo, Shallette, 
Shushpellanimmo, Shecomshink, Timmoonumlarwas, and. 
Copcoppakark rivers, branches of the south fork of Lewis* 
river." 



"The seven braoclirs of the main Snokerivcr arc casilr identified bf rafereBoa 
to Clarli\ map of 1814. We also have the original sketch, uj^on Chopuniush 
Indian informniion, on Clark M 3. and the bash of the printed pAragnph is om 
CUrk I 153. On these data I make the following dctennioation& of the seven 
branchei, taking them up in iheir rcvcntc order. Itom above downward on the 
Snake, and then adding the lower branches charted by Clark ax far down at tlw 
Kooskooskee : 1. Copcoppakaik of the test; Copcoppahark, I 153; Cop-cop- 
hah-ark, M 3 ; Cop-pop- pah -ash o( the pub. map. TIds u Bolvtf river, oti which 
is Boise Citj-. Ada Co., Idaho. 3. Timraoonutnlarwas of the text ; Timmooe- 
nnm-larvas, 1 153: Tim-moo-cnum. M a; Tim-mo-a-men of the pub. map. 
Thit ii Owyhee river, falling into ihe Snake opposite Boisi! river, in Malheor Co., 
Oif^wn. 3. Shccomthink of ibc text; She-com-shenk.I 153; She-cam-«kink, 
M 3 ; She-corn. shenk of the pub. map, Tliin is Malheur river. Oregon, 
falling in near Paycltc river. 4. Shushpellnnimmo uf tJie text ; tame of 
I 153 ; Shurk.pal.ha-nim-mo, M 2 ; Shuiii-pcl-la-niinc-mo o( the pub. map. 
This is the I'ayeiicTiver, Idaiho, falling inln the Snake in Ada Co. 5. Shallette 
of the texl ; Sholletl. I 153 ; name illegible. M 3 ; no name on the pub. map, 
but see*'ShaIett L." there. This Shalett Jake, given as "3 lakes "on tb* 
codex-tnap, is Payette lake ; and the river flou-ing frcnn it, t. e,. Shallette river 
of the text, is therefore the North fork of Payette river, running in Boiii Co., 
Idaho. 6, Walihlemo of the text; Walshlem, I 153, Walsh-lc-mo, M 3 and 
pub. map. This is UumI river, Uaker Co.. Oregon, although Clark brings it in 
above instead of below his Nemo (Weiscr) river. 7. Nemo of the text. 1 153, 
M 3, and pub. map. This h Weiwr ri*-er, Washington Co., Idaho. 8. Con- 
tinning down the Snake, on the Oregon side, M a and p«b. inap have a Flint 
rinr. In assigned position this comes nearest Powder river, but seems too 
small. 9. Next. M 3 has Palt-poUla river, with its branch Ta-nin-pa : pub. 
map ha* Pori-pcUlar with its branch I'o-kin-par. This corresponds in relative 




ESTIMATE OF THE WESTERN INDIANS. I255 

We saw parts of tfu folloiving tribes at the long narrows.** 

71. Skaddals nation, 200 persons, reside on Cataract river, 
25 miles N. of the Big narrows. 

72. Squannaroos, i2o persons, reside on the Cataract river, 
below the Skaddals. 

73. ShalUltoos, 100 persons, reside on the Cataract river, 
above them. 

74. Shanwappoms, 400 persons, reside on the heads of 
Cataract and Tapteel rivers. 



7$. Cutsahnim '* nation, 60 lodges, 1,200 persons, reside on 
both sides of the Columbia above the Sokulks, on the north- 
ern branches of the Tapteel river, and on the Wahnaachee 
[Wenatchce] river. 

76. Lahanna nation, 120 lodges, 2,000 persons, reside on 
both sides of the Columbia river, above the entrance of 
Clark's river. 

77. Coospellar nation. 30 lodges, 1,600 persons, reside on 
a river which falls into the Columbia, to the N. of Clark's 
river. 



portion to Pine creek. Union Co., Oregon, bat is altogether too lar^. Nevei^ 
lhele», I think >'d». 6 anil q really represent the two str^anis named, about 
right in relative position, but reveivcd in reUlive sixc. PoMing a small stream, 
unnamed by Clark, on the Idaho aide, we have next ; lO. In-na-har, M i \ In- 
nahar of the pub. map, Thi» i> now Imnaba river, Wallowa Co., Oregon, 
II. Then comet Salmon river. L. and C. names of which are North Fork of 
Lewiii' river. Pawnxshlc. and Tomnianamah. The large louthem branch ol thU 
which Clark charli vt Mulpah rivvr is nnw knouii as Lillle Salmon rivci. la. 
Cranrle Konde river, the L, and C, name for uhlch \% WiUewah. 13. Aiotln creek, 
called Weaucuin on p, 1246 : Clark charU It, namclew. I4- The Kootkootkee. 

" Th« italicized head covers only the four following tribes. Not. 71-74. 
Thcic have been mentioned before : kkc p. q; i. They arc chaited by Clark on 
Cataract (Klikitat) river.by the names Ska.ddals.Squanna-roos, Shal-lat-tos. and 
Chanwappju, but the li|^re« fur the c<;niui are variant. They arc thua brought 
into reUltcin with the Klikitnt*, a Shahaptian. tribe. 

"Charted by Clark by this name and located on the "Columbia," just above 
the entrance of Ctork'a fork. So the charted location of the Cutsahnim nation U 
the Okenagan river, not the ' ' Columbia." 
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78. Wheelpo" nation, 130 lodges, 2,500 persons, reside on 
both sides of Clark's river, from the entrance of the Lastaw 
to the great falls of Clark's river. 

79. Hihiglicnimmo" nation, 45 lodges, r ,300 persons, reside 
from the entrance of the Lastaw into Clark's river, on both 
sides of the Lastaw, as high as the forks. 

80. Lartielo " nation, 30 lodges, 600 persons, reside at the 
falls of the Lastaw river, below the great Wayton lake, on 
both sides of the river. 

81. Skcctsomish nation, I3 lodges, 2.000 persons, reside 
on a small river of the same name which discharges into the 
Lastaw below the falls, around the Wayton lake, and on two 
islands within the said lake. [See note ". p. 990.] 

82. Micksucksealton '* tribe of the Tushshepah, 25 lodges, 
300 persons, reside on Clark's river, above the great falls of 
that river, in the Rocky mountains. 

(/*. 4-^6) 83. Hohilpos," a tribe of the Tushshepah, 25 
lodges, 300 persons, reside on Clark's river, above the Mick- 
suckscaltons. in the Rocky mountains. 

84. Tushshepah nation, 35 lodges, 430 persons, reside on 
a north fork of Clark's river in spring and summer, and in 
the fall and winter on the Missouri. The Ootlashoots are a 
band of this nation. [See note ", p. 582, and note ", p. 583.] 

Whole number of Indians west of the Rocky mountains, 
80,000. 

"Whe-elpo Nation," coc!ex-m«p M i. located immedialely b«low the fmJh 
of " Clark's river," t, t., of ihe upper Columbiii, appnrently Kettle falls, nc*r 
Kettle river anJ Fort Colville ; '■ Whe-«l-po T. 3500 SouU" of Ihe iB[4 map. 
The " L^iaw" liver of the text, heretofore given ns Lautaw river. i£ the Luah: 
SM note* ". ", pp. 99i>. 991. 

'•" n i.hi-e-mim-o N.," co()«.map Ml;" He-high-e-nim-mo isooSttuIs." on 
Ihe 1814 map. where located on " Clark'i river," i. 1., on the ColumbU near the 
entnncc of ihe Latah (meaning the S|jokAnc) ri*cr. 

"So on (he coclex ninp ; " Lor-li-e-lu goo SuuU " of the 1814 map, located 
about Spokauc (alls. 

'*" MicIc-suck-seal-Com," Clark I isa and map of 1814 ; " Mick-sKdc-aecal- 
ton," coclcx-tnnp M 1. located at the confluence of Great Lake river with Claj-k's 
river, and thcrcrore at the entrance of Ihe latter into the Columbia proper. 

'•■* Ho-hil.po" and " Ho-yeal-po," codcx-map Mi; " KohUpo 600 Souls," 
uutp of 1814, whcic located ou a river of the MUne name. 




Summary S<Biem«nl o( (he riven, crmlu, and olhtr noubic plK««, Aeit 4i«t»nc« Irom catl) 
ultter und tioia ihe Muuxuppi. tip the MuH>uii, Krou ihc KoCky iriDuauinii, knil ilinrB ibc 
Columbia lu ihe Pacific, u ciplutcJ in tlie jean iBai-j-4, by Capuiok Leu i> aod Claik. 



Maaw of fteauilEabh Placa. 



Village or St, Chail« 

Osi£cw<^nian's river. 

CtaftfTctle's village Biid creek.. 

Shepherd's crecfc 

Gasconade river 

[Big) Muddy river. 

Grand ihuge river 

M uTTOw [ MoTcau J creek 

Cedar i§land and creek , 

Lcadminc tiill 

[Liuiel Manilou creek 

Sptitrock creek 

Saline, or Salt river 

[Dig] Manitou river 

Goodworonn's river 

Mine river 

Arrow piaine 

Fint Cbarkton [Cbantoo] riwr 

Second do. 

Ancient village of the Miitsouri oaiion near which 

place Fort Orleans Mood 

Grand river 

Snalte crrek 

Ancient village of the Little Ou)^ 

Timers* [or I'.inl her] island and rrcek 

Hubert's [Eau bcauj island and creek 

Firc-prairie creek... 

Fort Potni 

H »;rcabin creek 

CoaltMnk [La Cbarbonniire] 

Dluewnier river , 

Kanzas riwr , 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT. 



KkmM cl Rmouluble PUce*. 






Little <rivci Plallc 

Fim old Kaszaa vi)lii][c 

lodcpcadencectcelc, a mile below the sccood old 

Kanuu lilUge ,, 

St. MichMl's prairie 

Nodawa river 

WoK or Loup river 

Big Nemaha river 

Tarttio creek 

Nc«shnabatonA hver. 

Litik Nemaha river 

Baldpaleil pratrie (the Keetlinabatoiui wiihia 

ISO yards of the Miuoori) 

Weepinjwatcr creek 

iOr»i) tiver Piatt or Shoal riirer 
tulter^y or Pupillon creek 

Mu«iuccne creek 

Ancient vilbgc of [he Oltoex ,,. 

Aacicnt village of tlie AyawajY 

Bowyer'ft [of Bo/er**] river 

Council bluffs (ckiabUshment) 

So1<l<«r's river *...<•>*. 

Eancahwaudcpoii (Little Sioux) river 

Waucarde or Badspiril creek 

Aronnd a bend of the river to if>e N.E., the 
gorge of which iionly qT4 vanls 

Island 3 miles N.K. of the Maha [Omaha] vil- 
lage 

Floyd's blufT and rivet 

Big :^ioux river 

Copperas, cobalt, pyrites, and alum bluffs 

Hot or Burning bluffs 

White»tone river 

Pet il arc. an old Maha village, at the mouth of 
Liltlcbow creek 

River Jai^ues or James' river 

Calumet blufl (mineral) 

Ancicnl fortification^ Goodman's [Bon Homme] 
island 

Plnm creek 

Whltepoint [While-paint] creek 

Quicourre [L'Eau aui Court] river 

PoDcai river and village 

Dome, and village of teirrowiag-squirTeb 

Island of codafS. ..■•• 

While river ..., 

Three rivers of the Sioujt pass 

Lower island, in the Ilig Itcnd 

Upper pan of the Big Bend, the |[orge of which 
Is I 'X miles 
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SUMMARV STATEMENT. 



Rcmarkabk Pbcm. dMcvndiag ihs Columbi*. 



*1 

si 






Pelloio rapid (paaed 48 Icxlcts of the 
Pithquilpahs) 

Twcniy-onc lodges of thu Wihowpuns 
(on 3 islands at the commencement of 
the high country) 

Sbon r«piO(8 lodges of Wahowpums. . . . 

Koclcy riptd iq lodfres of the lame tutioa) 

Rirer Lb Pb^c (bad rapid). 

Flfthuack rnpid (37 lod([es of ihe Ene 
Ehurc nation) 

Towahnahiooks river. 

Great falls of tlic Colambijt. 57 feet 8 
inches (near wbicfa are 40 mat lodges 
of Encshures) 

Short narrow*. 4} yard* wide 

Skilloot vilUge {3i large wood houses, at 
the long narrows, $0 to 100 yards wide) 

Cbilluckittcijuaw vitlaje (B laixe wood 
houseit). ... - 

Cataract river (a icw miles l>elow & vil- 
lage of ; houses, and itnmediaiely above 
one of 1 1 houses, at the ChiUuckiltc- 
qtuvrs) 

Sepulchre rock (opposite village of Chil 
luckilteciuaws) 

River Labtche (opposite a& bouses of the 
Smack^ons. scattered on the north 
side) 

Little Lake[probab1y Little White Salmod] 
creek (3 houKs of the Smackshopa) . . , . 

Cruiatle's river 

Cirand rapid (jiisi below the village of ibe 
Vehuh trit>e of the Shabalas, of 14 wood 
houses 

Cbhclcllah villas;'^ of the Shahatai (near 
fuut of the Tupids ; ; liouses) 

Wahclellah village of the Shahalas (33 
houses. )ust below entrance of Beacon 
rock creek) 

Phocs [Seal] rock in the river, 60 feet 

above water 

Quirk%and river. 

Sial river 

Neechaokee vilbge (opp. DkmomJ inland) 
Shahala village (aj temporary houses).... 

Multnomah river 

Multnomah village 

QuBthlalipvtle village 

Tahwahnahiooks [Lewis'] river 
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3350 
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3S?a 



3394 
3396 



333: 

3347 
33S9 



3377 
3S88 

3m; 
3400 

3404 

34 16 

3-43'> 
3436 
3444 
34^5 




CathUhaws [Burns ?] creelc and village. . 

Lower cdrcmity of tUHah or Uccrisland 

Coweliskce rivet <abaut ilic cmrance, and 
up Ihis river, the Skilloois reside) 

Fanti)''* iaiand 

Sea-oiter island 

Upper village of ihe Wahkiicums 

CalhUmahs village t<t large wood koiuea, 
S. of Seal island*) 

Point William (opposite Shallow bay). , . 

Point Mehweihcr (ab. Mcriwciher's bay) 

Clatwp village (below Meriwether's bay, 
7 railM N. W. of Fwtl Clauop) 

Point Adams, at entrance of the Colum- 
bia into the Pacific ocean or Great 
Soulh Sea. lat. 46° 15 N,, and Ioor. 
134° 5T' W. from Crnowicb 



S. 

& 

s. 
s. 



s. 



14 

to 

9 



607 
617 
b36 

634 



640 



3474 

349» 
350a 
3508 

SS38 
3S3» 
3S4> 

3549 



3555 



NoTK I. Fort Clatsop is situated on the we» side of Nctul river, 3 mtln 
up the river from M«iiwcther bay, and J miles cast trom the ncaicsl pan of llw 
seacoasC. Al this furt Captains Lewis and Clark passed the winter of i9o;-4. 

NoTK a. The route by which vre went out, by the way of the Missouri to 
its head. Is 3,096 miles ; thence by land, by way of Lewie' river, over to Clatk'a 
rivrr, arid down ihai riTer to the entrance of Traveller'ii-Tut creek, where all 
the roads from dlflerent roul^ meet, and thence acroii the rujjged part of the 
Rocky mountains to the navigable waters of Ihc Columbia, is 398 miles : Ihcncc 
down the river to the Pacific OQea.a is 640 miles, making a total distance of 4.134 
miks. On our return in 1806, wc came from Traveller'*- rest creek directly to 
the falls of the Mistouri river, which shortens the distance about 579 miles, and 
is a much better route, reducing the distance from the Mississippi to the I'acihc 
ocean to 3555 miles. Of this distance, 2575 miles is up the Missouri to the 
falls of that river: thence through Ihc |>kina and across the Rocky mountains 
to the navigable vratcrs of the Kooskoo»kec river, a branch of the Columbia, is 
340 miles: 300 miles of which Is a good road, 140 miles over a tiemendous 
luountain, sleep and broken. 60 miles of which is covered teveral (eel deep with 
snow, on which we passed the last of June. From the navigable part o( Ihe 
Kooskooskee we descetidrd that rapid river 73 milet to its enCraacc into Lewis' 
river ; went down that river IJ4 aiile* lo the Columbia, and thence 413 mile* lo 
its entrance into the Pacific ocean. About i8n miles of this distance i« tide* 
water. We passed several bad raptds and narrown, and one considerable fall, 
96S miles above the entrance of thi* river, of 37 feet 6 inches. The total dis- 
tance descending the Culumbiuii waters ts 640 miles, making* total of 3. 555 
miles, on the most direct route from the Missisisippi. at the mouth of the Mb- 
■ouri, to Ihe Paciiic ocean. 




APPENDIX IV. 

METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 

Thcmometriol obterratioM, thowing mko the me and £b11 of the Hiuinippi (HiMomt) ; 
appcaraace o( weather, wind*, etc., camaeadns at the noath of the rtTer Duboei [Do 
Boil or Wood], ill Ut. 3S* 55' i9"6'"N., and Iodk- Bg- 57' 45" W., Jan. 1, tSo*. Tber- 
momeiet od the north side of a tree in the wood*. 



c. means cloudy. 

s. means snow. 

t. means thunder. 

a. after, as f. a. r, meaos fair after 

rain, which has intervened since the 

last observatioo. 



Explattatiotu of ifu notationt of tkt •atatker, 

i, means fair weather. 
r. means rain, 
h. means hail. 
1. means lightning. 
c. a. s. means cloudy after snow in- 
tervening. 
c. «. r. s. means clondy after rain and 

SBOW. 

Notatiem of tht river. 

r. means risen ia the last 24 hours, f . means fallen in the last 24 hours, 
ending at sunrise. ending at sunrise. 

Notations of thermometer. 
a. means above nanght. b. means below naught. 
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T. 
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^^^^H 
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N.N.E. 


13 a. 
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N.E. 


T. 
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^^^^H 
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N.E. 


17 a- 


f. 


S.W. 


T. 


I 


4 
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tfts. 
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S.E. 


31a. 


a. a. h. 


S.E. 


T. 


1 




^^^^V 


15 a. 




S.S.E. 


35 a. 


t. 


S.W. 
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a 


^^^B 
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N.W. 


30 a. 


f. 


W. 
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t 


^^^1 


15 «. 




S.W. 


3a a. 


f. 


S.W. 


■ 1 1 




. , , 


^^^1 

^^H 


181. 

38 a. 


C. 


S.W. 

S.E. 


3a a. 
30 a. 


f. 
c. a. r. 


W. 

S.E. 








r. 




ii 


^^^H 


15 «. 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


33 «. 


f. 


W. 


r. 




s 


^^^H 


10 a. 




N.W. 




* . • . 




r. 




7i 


^^^B 


10 a. 




N.W. 


, . 


* • > * 


- ■ ■ ■ 


, ^ 






^^^H 


10 a. 




N.W. 


afla. 


• I * • 


S.W. 


f. 




4 


^^^^H 


30 a. 




N.W. 


34 a. 


> • • ■ 


N.W. 


f. 




H 


^^^^^ 


14 a. 




N.E. 


26 a. 


. . - . 


N.E. 


r. 




t{ 


^^^B 


6a. 




N.W. 


34 a. 


a • « ■ 


N.W. 


r. 




I 


^^^H 


6a. 




N.E. 


z6 a. 





N.E. 


f. 




a 


^^^H 


20 a. 




N.E. 


aSa. 


.... 


S.S,W. 








^^^H 


16 a. 




N,E. 


30 a. 


• ■ • a 


N.E. 


f. 




i 


^^^V 


4 a. 




N.E. 


34 a. 


r. a. 


N.W. 


f. 




t 


^^^H 


4a. 


c. s. 


N.W. 


6a. 


C. a. a. 


N.W. 


f. 




3 


^^^H 


8 a. 


b. a. 


N.W. 


la a. 


c. a. a, 


N.W. 


f. 




ik 


^^^ Har. 1 


30 b. 




N.W. 


4 b. 


■ I ■ ■ 


N.W. 
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t 
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N.W. 


14 a. 





E. 
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^^^^^H 
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N.W. 
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al sun- 


Wealher. 


Wind. 


four 


Weather. 


Wind. 


■0 ^ 


s 


monlh. 


rue. 






o'clock. 






3 1 




C 


1804. 


Dcg. 






DcE- 












April 22 


38 a. 


c. 


N.W. 


34 a. 


C. 


N.W. 


r. 


I 


6 


23 1 22 a. 


f. 


N.W. 


64 a. 


f. 


W. 


(. 


. .' I 


34 36a. 


r. 


N.W. 


44 a. 


f. 


N.W. 


r. 


..' 8 


15 26 a. 


I. 


N.W. 


38 a. 


C. 


N.W. 


r. 1 


..1 24 


36 i&a. 


f. 


N.W. 


58 a. 


f. 


N.W. 


t- ; 


.. 6 


27 28 a. 


c. and r. 


W. 


63 a. 


f. 


S.W. 


f. , 


..! 8 


28 30 a. 


f. 


N.W. 


64 a. 


f. 


N.W. 


t 


.■i 7 


29! 32 a. 


f. 


N.W. 


52 a. 


f. 


S.E. 


t. 


■ ■ 7 


30; iSa, 


f. 


S.E. 


56 a. 


i- 


N.E. 


f. 


.. 6 


May i| 20 a. 


f. 


S.E. 


54 a. 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


■■ 4i 


2i 10 a. 


f. 


S.E. 


68 a. 


{. 


S.S.E. 


f. ; 


.. 6 


3 


24 a. 


f. 


S.S.E. 


72 a. 


i. 


S.S.W. 


f. 
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4 
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W. 
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w. 


r. 
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6 


34 a. 


I. 


S.W. 


70 a. 


f. 


S.W. 


f. 


:::t 


7 


38 a. 


f. 


S.E. 


52 a. 


f. 


S.S.E. 


f. 


8| 44a. 


f. 


N.E. 


(12 a. 


f. 


S.W. 


f. 


- 4 


9 42 a. 


f. 


E. 


76 a. 


f. 


S.W. 


f. 


. . 2 


10 


46 a. 


c. 


N.E. 


67 a. 


f. 


N.W. 
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■ H 


II 


46 a. I f. 


E. 


70 a. 


f. 


S.W. 


^■1 


A 


12' 36 a. 1 f. 


E. 


72 a. 


(. 


W. 


f. 


.. 3 


13: 43 a. 


c. a. r. 


W. 


40 a. 


c. a. r. 


N.W. 


t. 


. . 3 


14I 34 a. 
# 1 


c. 


S.E. 


56 a. 


f. 


N. 







Sep. 19 46 a. 


f. 


S.E. 


71 a. 


f. 


S.E. 






20 5 1 a. 


f. 


S.E. 


70 a. 


f. 


S.E. 


. . . ' 




21 s8a. 


f. 


S.W. 


88 a. 


f. 


S.W. 


1 




32 


52 a. 


f. 


E. 


82 a. 


f. 


S.E. 


... 1 




23 


50 a. 


f. 


S.E. 


86 a. 


I. 


S.E. 






24 


54 a. 


f. 


E. 


82 a. 


i. 


W. 






25 


56 a. 


f. 


S.W. 


79 a. 


t 


W. 






26 


54 a. 


f. 


W. 


78 a. 


f. 


S.W. 






a? 


53 a. 


f. 


W. 


86 a. 


f. 


S. W. 


... 1 




28 


45 a. 


f. 


S.E. 


80 a. 


f. 


S.E. 






29 


45a. 


f. 


S.E. 


67 a. 


f. 


S.E. 






30, 42 a. 


c. a, r. 


S.E. 


52 a. 


c. a. r. 


S.E. 






Oct. I 40 a. 


c. 


S.E. 


46 a. 


c- 


S.E. 
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39 a. 


f. 


S.E. 


75 a. 


c. 


N. 
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40 a. 


c. 


N.W. 


45 a- 


c. a. r. 


N. 






4 


38 a. 


c. a. r. 


N.W. 


50 a. 


c. 


N.W. 




. .i. .. 
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N.W. 


54 a. 


f. 


N.W. 




. .1. .. 
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f. 


N.W. 


to a. 


f. 


N.W. 




. . . . . 
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c. 


S.E. 


58 a. 


f. 


S.E. 




. .|. .. 


8 


46.1. 


f. 


N.W. 


62 a. 


f. 


N.W. 






... 



* Here is a hiatus in the MS., which it is not in our power to fill up, vii., from 
the 14th of May to the 19th of .Sept. The party were then just beginning the 
ascent of the Missouri, and it is probable that, among the many Other important 
things which engrossed their attention, this was omitted. (Grig, note.) 
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N.W. 


48 a. 
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N.W. 
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S.W. 
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c. 


s. 


62 a. 


c. 
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f. 


N.W. 
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N.W. 








10 
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N.E. 
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I 


15 
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17 
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i. 
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- 


18 


3Qa. 
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S.E. 


3Sa. 


t. 
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■ 


IQ 


33 a. 


f. 


N.W. 


48 a. 


I. 


N.W. 






I 


SO 


35 8. 


f. 


K.W. 


50 a. 


i. 


^^■, 




... 


»i 


31 


33 a. 


C. 


S. 


49 a- 


{. 


S.E, 








22 


37 a. 


f. 


w. 


45 a. 


i. 


N.W. 






i 


23 


3Sa. 


{. 
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45 a. 
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N.W. 
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1 




Nov. 28 


1 3 a. 


s. 


S.E. 


15a. 


S. 


E. 


f. j... 


4 


29 


14 a. 


c. a. a. 


N.E. 


i8a. 




W. 


f. ... 


»i 


30 


i7a. 


f. 


\V. 


33 a. 




W. 


f. 1 2 




Dec, 1 1 lb. 


f. 


E. 


6 a. 




S.E. 


r. 1 1 


- . . 


2 33 a. 


f. 


N.W. 


36 a. 




N.W. 


r. ... 




3 


36 a. 


f. 


N.W. 


30 a. 




N.W. 


r. ... 




4 


18 a. 


f. 


N. 


29 a. 




N. 


r, ... 




5 


14a. 


c. 


N.E. 


27 a. 


S. 


N.E. 
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Kiver. 


Day of 


'rh«nn . ' 


! Wind 


Thenn. ai 




Wind al 




1 


lh« 


at suo- Weather. 


1 '* 


four 


1 Weather. 


lour 


•a 


■ 


c 


moDth. 


rue. 


sunriic. 


o'clock. 




o'clock. 


E 


J! 


.E 



1B05. ' Deg. 




Dcg. 


' 




— |— 


Aug. 4 4S a. , t. 


i S. 


92 a. 


f. 


S. I I. 


■ ■■[ ■ ■ 


5! 49 a. f. 


1 S.E. 


79 a. 


{. 


S.E. 1 f. 


6 52 a. f. 


s.w. 


71 a. 


C. 


.S.W. I... 




7 54 a. c. a. r. 


1 s.w. 


So a. 


C. 


S.W. 
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E. 
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S.W. 
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1 7 


N.E. 


f. a. r. 
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E. 




8, 


S.W. 


f. a. r 
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N.E. 
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S.W. 
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N.E. 


c. r. 


10 


N.W. 




N.W. 


r. a. r. 


10 


N.E. 
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S.W. 


r. 1 
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S. W. 
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E.&S.W. 
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S.W. 
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1 12 


S.W. 
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S.W. 


(. a. r. 
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1 14 
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c. a. r. s. h. 
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S.E. 




i iJ 


S.E. 


c. a. r. 1 


iq 


S.W. 


h. r. ixc. 


90 


S.W. 




1 20 


S.E. 


f. a. r. 


20 


S.W. 


f.a.r.&h. 


21 


S.W. 




1 31 


S.E. 


c. a. r. 


31 


S.W. 


r. 


32 


S.W. 




23 


S.S.E. 


r. 


22 


S.W. 


r. 


21 


S.W. 




23; 


S.W. 


c. a. r. 1 


21 


S.W. 


r. h. & t. 


24 


S.W. 




I =4 


w. 


f. a. r. ■ 


24 


S.W. 


r. 


31 


W. 




25 


E.S.E. 


c. a. r. 1 


2. 


S.W. 


c. r. 


26 


W. 




26; 


E.N.E. 


r. 


36 


S.W. 


r. a. t. & 1. 


27 


W. 




27 


S.W. 


r. 


•/ 


S.W. 


r. 


28 


N.W. 


r. a. f. 


28 


S.W.W. 


r. ' 


28 


S.E. 


r. 


2q 


W . 


f. a. r. 


2q' 


S.W. 


r. 1 


2q 


S.K. 


c. a. r. 


10 


S.E. 


r. a. r. 


, 30 


S.W. 


f.a.r.&h. 


10 


S.E. 


f. a. r. 


31 


S.W. 


f. a. r. 








3. 


S.W. 


r. 
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Djv of 




Wind 




Wind at 


the 


Wealher. 


31 


Weather. 


four 


manth. 




(unrue^ 




o'clock. 


i3o6. 










Jan. I 


C. a. r. 


S.W. 


r. a. c. 


S.W. 


3 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


r. 


S.W. 


3 


c. a. r. h. t, & 1. 


S.W. 


c, a. r. h. & f. 


S.W. 


4 


c. a. t. & h. 


S.W. 


r. a. f . & r. 


S.E. 


5 


r. 


S.E. 


r. 


S.E. 


6 


c. a. r. 


S.E. 


f. 


E. 


7 


f. 


N.E. 


c. a. f. 


S.E. 


8 


f. 


N.E. 


c. a. f. 


.S.E. 


q 


£. 


S.W. 


c. a. f. 


S.W. 


10 


1. a. r. 


S.W. 


c. a. f. 


S.W. 


11 


c. 


S.W. 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


13 


i. a. c. 


N.W. 


C. 


N.W. 


13 


r. 


S.W. 


r. 


S.W. 


14 


f. a. r. 


N.W, 


c. a. f. 


S. 


15 


r. a. c. & r. 


S.E. 


r. a. r. 


s. 


16 


r. a. r. 


S.W. 


r, a. r. 


S.W. 


I" 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


c. 


S.W, 


IB 


r. a. r. 


S.W. 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


19 


c, a. r. 


S, 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


30 


r. a. r. 


S.W. 


r. a. r. 


S.W. 


21 


C. a. r. 


S.W. 


c. a. r. 


S.W, 


33 


r. a. r. 


S.W. 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


33 


c a. r. t. & 1. 


S.W. 


c. a. f. 


.S.W. 


24 


c. a. r. Sc s. 


S.E. 


c. a. r. h. & s. 


E. 


25 


h. a. r. h. s. 


N.E. 


c. a. r. h. & s. 


N.E. 


36 


c. a. b. & s. 


N.E. 


c. a. s. 


N.E. 


27 


f. a. s. 


N.E. 


t. 


N.E. 


38 


f. 


N.E. 


I. 


N.E. 


39 


f. 


N.E. 


t. 


N.E. 


30 


s. a. s. 


N. 


s. a. s. 


W. 


31 


f. a. c. 


N.E. 


f. 


N.E. 


Feb. I 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


N.E. 


2 


f. 


N.E. 


c. a. s. 


S.W. 


3 


c. a. s. & r. 


N.W. 


c. a. f. 


N.E. 


4 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


N.E. 


S 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


N.E. 


6 


f. 


N.E. 


c. 


.S.W. 


7 


c. 


S.W. 


c. 


S.W. 


8 


C. a. S. r. h. 


S.W, 


c. a. f. r. h. & s. 


S.W. 


9 


c. a. r. & h. 


S.W. 


c. a. r. & h. 


S.W. 


10 


c. a. T. h. s. 


N. 


C. a. f. & c. 


S.W. 


II 


c. a. f. & c. 


.S.W. 


r. a. f. & r. 


S.W. 


12 


r. a. r. & c. 


,s.w. 


T. a. c. & r. 


S.W. 


13 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


14 


C. a, f. & s. 


S.W. 


r. a. r. f. & r. 


S.W. 


15 


c. a. r. & f. 


s. 


c. a. I. & t. 


S.W. 


16 


r. a. s. & r. 


S.W. 


r. a. f. & r. 


S.W. 


17 


c. a. r. h. Sc t. 


S.W. 


r. a. f. h. s. & r. 


S.W. 


li 


c. a. r. &h. 


S.W. 


r. a. r. & h. 


S.W. 


19 


r, a, r. 


S.W. 


r. a. r. 


S.W. 
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Day of 




Wind 




Wind at 


the 


Weather. 


". 


Weather. 


four 


monlh. 




suDriie. 




o'clock. 


1806. 










Feb. 20 


c. a. r. 


s.w. 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


21 


r. a. c. & r. 


s.w. 


r. a. c. & r. 


S.W. 


33 


f. a. r. 


N.E. 


c. a. f. 


N.E. 


33 


f. 


S.W. 


c. a. f. 


S.W. 


«4 


c. a. f. & c. 


S.W. 


r. a. c. & r. 


S. 


25 


r. a, r. 


S. 


r. a. r. 


S. 


36 


f. a. r. 


N.E. 


c. a. f. & r. 


S. 


27 


c. 2. r. 


S.W. 


r. a. r. 


S.W. 


38 


r. a. r. 


S.W. 


c. a. c. & f. 


S.W. 


March i 


f. t. r. & c. 


S.W. 


r. a. c. & r. 


S.W. 


3 


r. a. c. & r. 


S. 


r. a. c. & r. 


s. 


3 


c. a. r. 


S. 


c. a. r. 


s. 


4 


r. a. c. & r. 


S. 


r. a. r. 


s. 


5 


c. a. r. 


N.E. 


c. a. r. 


s. 


6 


{. a. r. 


S.E. 


c. a. f. 


S.E. 


7 


r. a. r. & h. 


S.E. 


r. a. f. r. h. c. & f. 


S.E. 


8 


h. & r. a. h. r. & s. 


S. 


r. a. r. & h. 


S.E. 


9 


s. & h. a. r. s. & h. 


S.W. 


r. a. h. & r. 


S.W. 


10 


s. & r. a. h. r. & s. 


S.W. 


f. a. r. h. & s. 


S.W. 


II 


f . a. r. h. & s. 


S.K. 


f. a. I. & h. 


S.E. 


13 


f . a. c. 


N.E. 


c. a. f. 


N.E. 


»3 


{. a. r. 


N.E. 


f. 


N.E. 


14 


c. a. f. 


N.E. 


c. 


N.E. 


IS 


c. a. c. 


N.E. 


1. 


N.E. 


16 


r. a. i. & c. 


S.W. 


c. a. f. c. r. 


S.W. 


17 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


r. a. t. h. s. & r. 


S.W. 


18 


r. a. c. & r. 


S.W. 


r. a. f. r. & h. 


S.W. 


19 


r. & h. a. c. r. & h. 


s.w. 


r. a. f. t. & b. 


S.W. 


20 


r. a. r. & b. 


S.W. 


r. 


S.W. 


21 


r, a, r. 


S.W. 


c. a. r. 


N.E. 


23 


r. a. r. 


s.w. 


r. a. c. & r. 


S.W. N.E. 


23 


r. a. r. 


s.w. 


f. a. c. & r. 


S.W. 


24 


r. a. C. & I. 


s.w. 


f. a. c. 


N.W. S.W. 


25 


c. a. f. 


S.E. 


r. a. c. & r. 


S.E. 


36 


c. a. r. 


N.W. 


c. a. f. & c. 


S.E. 


27 


r. a. c. 


S.E. 


r. a. c. & r. 


S.E. 


38 


c. a. r. 


N. 


f. a. f . & t. 


S.W. 


39 


c. a. r. & f. 


S. 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 
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Wind 




Wind at 


i^olumbu River. 


Day of 




ihe 


Weather. 


at 


Weather. 


four 


:5 -■ c 


monlh. 




lunri'ic. 




o'clock. 


I i 1 


1806. 








1 




Mar. 30 

3" 

Apr. I 


c 


v.. 


f. a. c. 


S.W. 


1 


f. 


S E 








. , .' 


c. a. L 


S.E. 


c. a. f. 


s.'e. 


r. ! 


I 


2 


c. 


H.E. 


c. a. f. 


S.K. 1 


f. 


...1 t 


3 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


c, a. r. 


w. 


f. 


■■■ 3 


4 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


C. a. r. 


S.W. 


f. ! 


.... 4 


S 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


c. a. f. & c. 


S.W. 


f. ; 


■ •■; 2 


6 


f. a. c. 


S.\V. 


f. 


S.W. 


^ 1 


. ..1 I 


7 


f. 


S.W. 


f. 


S.W. 


r. ' 


..., \ 


8 


£. 


E. 


f. 


E. 


^- i 


■ ■•: 'i 


9 
10 


f. 


w. 


f. 


W. 






c. a. r. 


w. 


c a. r. 


S.W. 


' ' ' ' 1 

r. 


I 


11 


r. a. r. 


w. 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


r. 1 


2 


12 


c. a. r. 


\v. 


r. a. c. £^ r. 


w. 


r. 


..., 2 


13 


r. a. c. Sc r. 


\v. 


c. a. r &' f. 


w. 


r. 


... 2i 


14 


f. 


w. 


f. 


w. 


r. 


I 


15 


f. 


w. 


r. 


w. 




..■'.... 


16 


f. a. c. 


S.W. 


f. 


S.W, 


f. 


..., 2 


17 


f. 


N.E. 


c. a. f. 


S.W. 


f. 


2 


18 


f. a. r. 


S.W. 


f. 


S.W. 


f. 


I 


19 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


c. 


S.W. 


f. 


■■■' 3 


20 


f. a. r. 


S.W. 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


f. 


... 2J 


21 


f. 


N.K. 


f. 


E. 


f. 


2 


22 


t. 


N.W. 


f. 


w. 


I. 


1 


23 


f. a. c. 


E. 


f, 


N.E. 


t. 


... i 


24 


f 


N.W. 


r. 


N.W. 


I. 


2 


25 


f. 


N,E. 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


2 


a6 


L a, c, 


N.W. 


r. 


N.E. 


I. 


... Si 


a? 


r, a. r. 


S.K. 


f. 


N.W. 


f. 




l\ 


si 


f. n. I. 


S,W. 


f, 


N.E. 


f. 




3 


29 


f. a, c. 


N.W. 


f. 


N.W. 


f. 






30 


c. a. r. 


N.W. 


r. ti. c. 


N.W. 


I. 




3 


May I 


c. a. r. 


s,w. 


c. 


S.W. 


^ ■ ■• ., 




. r . . 


a 


f. a. c, 


N.E. 


f. 


S.W. 


. . . . 




. . . . 


3 


c, a. h. r. s. 


S.W. 


c. a. r. h, s. 


S.W. 


- . - *' 




. - r . 


4 


r. a. h. 


S.W. 


c. a. r. & h. 


S.W. 


. . . ., 




. . . . 


5 


t 


S.W. 


r. 


S.W. 


. > . . 


. . . 




6 


t. a. c. r. 


N.E. 


f. a- r. 


N.E. 





. . t 


, . . , 


7 
E 


f &, c 


N.E. 


f. 


s.w. 








f. 


S.W. 


f. 


S.W. 








9 


r. 


S.W. 


f. a. c, 


w. 


>■■ . 






lU 


c. a. r, St s. 


s.\v, 


f. a. s. 


s.w. 




. _ - 




11 


f. a.. T. 


S.W. 


f. a. c. 


s,w. 


.... 




. . ' ■ 


19 


f. 


E. 


f. 


s.w. 
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Kci03kD(>>.h«e R, 


^r* 




Wind 




Wind at 


1 


Weather. 


at 


Weather. 


four 


1 


- a 


monlh. 




sunrise. 




d'cloclc. 


E -2 












h 


_^ ~^ 


1806. 














May 13 


{. 


S.W. 


f. 


S.W. 


1 ¥ P » 


,,.'..., 


14 


f. 


S.VV. 


t. 


S.W. 




...'.... 


>5 


f. 


N. 


i. a. c. 


N.W. 


.... 


. . .| 


16 


c. 


S.E. 


c. a. r. 


S.E. 


r. 


. . . j h 


17 


r. a- r. 


S.E. 


c. a. r. 


S,K. 


r, 


■ ! 'oj 


18 


c. a, r. 


S.E. 


c. 


S.E. 


r. 


a 


»9 


r, a. r. 


S.E. 


c. a. r. 


S.E. 


f. 


-■■! 4 


20 


r. a. r. 


N.W. 


c. a. r. 


S.E. 


r, 


. . .1 2 


21 


c. a. r. 


S.E. 


f. a. c. 


S.E. 


f. 


- ■ ■! 1 


22 


f. 


S.E. 


f. 


S.E. 


f. 




7 


23 


f. 


N.W. 


f. 


N.W. S.K, 


f, 




>1 


24 


f. 


S.E. 


{. 


N.W. 


t. 






as 


c. a. r. & t. 


N.W. 


f. 


N.W. ■ F, 




Ml 


26 


f. a. r. 


S.E. 


f. 


N.W. 1 r. 




(t 


27 


c. 


S.E. 


r. a. f. r. t. 1. 


S.K. 


::: ej 


28 


c. a. r. t. &]. 


S.E. 


c. a. f. r. t. 1. 


S.E. r. 


... 11 


2g 


c. a. r. & t. 


S.E. 


c, a. r. 


N.W. 1 r. 


I t s 


30 


c. a. r. 


S.E. 


I. 


S K. f. 


... 6 


31 


c. a. f. 


S.E. 


f. 


S.E. r. 


I 1 


Jnoe I 


f. a. r. t. & I 


S.E. 


f. a. c. 


N.W. -. , . , 




2 


c. a. c. 


N.W. 


I. a. c. 


S.E 


>...'.... 


3 


c. a. f. &c. 


S.E. 


c. a. f. 


M.E. 1.... 




4 


c. a. r. 


S.E. 


f. a. c. 


N.W. i.... 




5 


f. 


S.E. 


f. 


N.W. ' 


. . .|. . . . 


6 


(. 


S.H. 


f. 


N.W. 1 


....... 


7 


c. a. r. 


N.W. 


c. a. f. r. h. 


N.W. i. . . . 


. . .L . . . 


8 


c. 


S.E. 


c. a. f. 


N.W 


...|.... 


9 


c. 


S.E. 


f. a. c. 


N.W 




10 


I. 


S.E. 


f. 


N.W 


'.'.'.(.'.'.'. 


II 


(. 


S.E. 


1. 


N.W. 


13 


f. a. r. I. & t. 


S.E. 


f. 


N.W. 




13 


c. 


S.E. 


c. a. f. 


N.W. 




14 


f. 


S.E. 


f. 


N.W. 




'5 


c. 


N.W. 


r. a. f. & r. 


N.W. 




16 


(. a. c. 


S.E. 


c. a. f. 


S.E. 




17 


c. a. r. 


E. 


c. a. f. & r. 


.S.E. 




iS 


c. a. r. 


E. 


C. a. r. & h. 


S.W. 




19 


f. a. c. 


S.K. 


f. 


N.W. 




20 


f. 


S.E. 


I. 


N.W. 




21 


f. 


S.E. 


f. 


N.W 




23 


f. 


N.W. 


I. 


N.W. 1.... 




23 


f. 


N.W. 


f. 


N.W. 










24 


f. 


N.W. 


f. 


N.W. 


. . . , 


. > ■ 


. . . . 


25 


C. a. t. 


S.E. 


c. a. r. 


N.W. 
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River. 


Day of 




Wind 




Wind al 








the 


Weather. 


Bt 


Weather. 


(our 


^ 




i 


manth. 




sun rue. 




o'clock. 


c 


i_ 


c 


1B06. 
















June 26 


c. a. r. 


S.E. 


f. 


S.E. 


. . > . 






27 


f. a. r. 


S.E. 


(. 


S.E. 


. . . . 




. . . . 


33 


f. 


S.E. 


f. 


S.E. 








2q 


f. 


S.E. 


f. a. r. b. t. 


S.E. 


. . . . 






30 


f. 


S.E. 


I'. 


N.W. 


. . . . 




. . . . 


July I 


c. a. f. 


N.W. 


f. 


N.W. 


. . . . 






2 


f. 


S.E. 


f. 


N.W. 


. . . . 






3 


f. 


S.E. 


f. 


S.W. 









4 


f. 


S.W. 


f. 


S.W. 









S 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


S.W. 


... . 


. m 1 




6 


f. 


S.W. 


c. a. r. t. & 1. 


S.W. 


. . . . 






7 


c. a. T. 


w. 


i. a. r. 


S.W. byW. 


. . . . 


' ■ * 


'.'.'.'. 


8 


f. a. r. 


w. 


f. 


S.W. 







. . 1 . 


Q 


c. 


S.W. 


f. 


S.W. 


4 . . ■ 







10 


f. 


S.E. 


I 


S.W. 








11 


f. 


S.E. 


f. 


N.N.E. 





P . - 




13 


f. 


S.E. 


t. 


N.W. 


. . . 4 






13 


f. 


S.S.E. 


t. 


N.E. 








14 


f. 


N.W. 


i. 


N.W. 


.... 






15 


f. 


S.E. by E. 
N.E. 


t. 


N.E. 








16 


c. 


c. 


N.E. 








17 


f. a. r. h. t. 1. 


S.E. 


f. 


S.W. 








18 


f. 


S.W. 


f. 


S.E. 


.... 






'9 


f. 


N.W. 


f. 


S.E. 


.... 






20 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


N.E, 








31 


f. 


N.E. 


c. 


N.E. 


.14. 






23 


f. a. t. I. & r. 


N.E. 


c. 


N.E. 








33 


f. 


N.E. 


c. 


S.E. 








94 


t. 


S.W. 


r. 


S.W. 


. . . . 






25 


c. 


E. 


c. a. r. 


S.W. 


i ■ ■ . 






26 


c. 


S.S.W. 


f. a. r. 


N.W. 








37 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


S.W. 


. . . . 






28 


c. a. r. 


N.E. 


I. 


N.W. 


. 1 . . 






29 


c. a. r. t. & 1. 


N.E. 


f. 


N. 


4 . ■ . 




' 


30 


f. a. r. t. & 1. 


N.W. 


f. a. r. 


S.E. 








31 


f. 


N.W. 


c. a. r. 


N.E. 


. . . i 






Aug. 1 


c. a. r. 


N.W. 


r. 


N. 


r. 


5 


"i 


2 


c. a. r. 


N. 


f . a. r. 


N. 


r. 


3 




3 


f. 


S.W. 


t. 


S.W. 


r. 


3 


i 


4 


f. 


N.W. 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


6 


j 


5 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


N.E. 


I. 


7 




6 


c. a. r. t. 1. 


S.W. 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


2 


■■}■ 


7 


r. 


N.E. 


c. a. r. 


N. 


f. 


3 


8 


f. 


N. 


f. 


N.W. 


f. 






9 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


N.E. 


f. 


I 


r 


10 


f. 


E. 


c. 


E. 


f. 




i 


It 


f. 


N.W. 


f. 


N.W. 


f. 


2 




12 


f. 


S.W. 


c. 


S.W. 


r. 


3 




13 


f. a. r. 


S.W. 


f. 


S.W. 


f. 


2 


. 


14 


'■ 


N.K, 


f. 


S.W, 1 


f. 


3 
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Rirac 


^df- 




Wlad 




Wind at 


, 






WsMhM. 


al 


W«lther. 


lilUI 


1 


1 




memti. 




sunrtw. 




u'cIei^. 












-* 




1806. 
















*" 11 


f. 


N-W. 


f. 


N.W. 




a 


• -- . 


f. 


N.W. 


f. 


N.W. 




1 


i 


17 


C. 


S.E. 


C- 


S.E. 








18 


c. a. r. 


S.E. 


f. 


S.E. 


f. 


I 




19 


1. 1. & r. 


S.E. 


c. 


S.E. 






. 


SO 


1 1. 1. 1. & r 


S.W. 


t 


N.W. 




1 




3t 


f. 


S.E. 


1. 


N.W. 




> 


. 


3» 


C. H. T. 


S.W. 


f. 


S.E. 


1, 


4 


...» 


*i 


c. 


S.E. 


r. 


N.W. 


f, 


1 


1 


»4 


t. 


X.E. 


1. 


N.W. 




2 




U 


1. 


S.W. 


(. 


N.W. 


f 


I 




{. 


S.E. 


f. 


.S.E. 




• • ■ 




37 


t. 


S.E. 


f. 


S.E. 




1 




38 


f. 


S.E. 


f. 


N.W. 


> , , 


■ * - 


. t # 


•9 


c. 


N.W. 


f. a- r. 


S.E. 


t. 


1 ■ ■ 


i 


y 


CI. r. 


S.E. 


t. 


S.E. 


• . • I 


1 . • 




31 


e. >. r. 1. 1. V. 


S.E. 


c.a.r. 


S.E. 















REMARKS AND REFLECTIONS. 

[Tbc matter which here follows rcqaires explanation. Capmins Ltwis and 
Clark , with the u&i&tancc of their noa^commiasiDned oftccn. kepi a Meteornlo^cal 
Kegidcr from Jim. isi. 1804. when they were In Vfintcr-ijuartert in Illinoii aT 
the mouth of Du Bois river, and during thcii whole jouincy to the Pacific and 
tnck (with only one t>rcak in the record}. The " Rewaik^ and Refievtion»" 
which here fol|[>w go day by day with the preceding tabular Ktalitticf ; and bad 
ihey beeo printed where they belong, and where ihcy usually stand in ihc 
cudiccK, a folding abeet ^*'ouId have been re()tLired. On thU account tliey were 
Kpantcd from the tables by the uriginal editor, and I follow hia example in 
bringing them in thiu ia juife. 

The Meteorological Regiiier, including day by daythe " Remarks, etc.," will 
be found ill the L'odiixs as follows (pagination usually reading backward, as L. and 
C began their registrations at the back of acodex and wrote forward on tucceanive 
fol!«0 : (t) Clark C 346-316, Jan. 14, iSckj-Apr. 7th, iS»S (lacking May isth- 
Scpi. iStb, 1804). As Clark says. C 346, "there is not room in the column [of 
the codex ax ruled of! for *' Keniarka"] for the necoaary remarks U istroiu- 
fired by the re&ercnce of numbers [i. t. of dates] to an adjoining part of this 
book." (3) Lcwin Fc, Apr. Ist-Sejit 30th, :So5. The meteorological matterof 
tfaii codex for Apr., May, and June, really fnnniLcwi* D IJ3-I40, but haa been 
dnached, except the last folio, p. 140, which leave* the "Remarks" for June in 
Codex D, (3) Clark I 14-32. Api, Itf, l8o5-Jan. 31*1. 1806. {4) Lewi* J rja- 
145. Jan. i«, t8o6-Mar. 30th, iao6. (5) Lewi* K 153-147. Apr. m-May 



k 
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30th, 1806. (6) Lewis L 149-146, June ist-Aug. 12th, 1806. (7} Clark M 
152-146, June ist-Aug. 31SI, 1806, (3). Clark N 153, 151, for the month of 
Sept., liob. It will be obscneii that iome of these registers overlap in dates, 
whith doubtless results from the copies in the " red books" being made inde- 
pendently by each captain from a single register kept in the field. As the regis- 
tration is continued to the end of September, 1806, I do not see why the fore- 
going T.-ibles break down at Aug. 31st, and the " Remarks " leave off at Aug. 33d, 
in the Biddle edition. I shall not complete the tabular matter, as I consider it 
useless, and in fact have reprinted it only /ro forma, to justify the statement 
that nothing in the original edition is omitted from the present. But I will con- 
tinue the never- published " Remarks" through September.] 

Jan. I, 1B04. Snow one inch deep. 

Jan. 3. Some snow last night. 

Jan. 3. Hard wind. 

Jan. 4. River covered with ice out of the Missouri. 

Jan. 5, 6. 7. River Du Bois rises, 

Jan. 8. River continues to rise, and discharges ice. 

Jan. q. Some snow last night. 

Jan. 10. The Missouri rises. 

Jan. 13. Snow last night. 

Jan. 17, IQ. River covered with ice, some ^% inches thick. 

i.p. 4g6) Jan. 2o. No ice passing. 

Jan. 21. Ice running out of the Missouri 9 inches thick ; snow iy^ inches 

Ice running out of the Missouri ; snow 5^ inches deep. 

Ice stopped. 

Trees covered with ice. 

Ice running, cold, etc. 
The wind blew hard ; no frost ; snow disappearing fast. 
Frost this morning ; the snow has disappeared in spots. 
Frost this morning ; the snow thaws considerably. 
Frost ; numbers of swan and geese from north and south. 
Immense quantity of ice running, some of which is it inches thick. 
A quantity of soft ice running \ white frost ; the snow disappeared ; 
ing. 

A small quantity of floating ice passing ; swans passing. 
Many swans from the N.W, Creek rose and took off the water- 

The river rose two feet ; lai^ quantity of drift ice from the Missouri. 
Ice still drifting in considerable quantities ; some geese pass from 

The sugar-maple runs freely ; swans pass from the north. 
Pigeons, geese, and ducks of various kinds have returned. 
First appearance of the blue crains [cranes, Ardea htrcdiai\. 
But little drift ice ; the Mississippi not broken up ; sugar-trees run. 
Immense quantity swans. 



deep. 




Jan. 


32. 


Jan. 


23. 


Jan. 


24. 


Jan. 


38. 


Feb. 


I. 


Feb. 


2. 


Feb. 


3- 


Feb. 


4- 


Feb. 


S- 


Feb. 


6. 


swans 


pass 


Feb. 


7. 


Feb. 


8. 


mark. 




Feb. 


9- 


Feb. 


10. 


the south. 


Feb. 


It. 


Feb. 


13. 


Feb. 


13. 


Feb. 


14. 


Feb. 


15- 
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P^. «7. The river rose Ihree Indin and fell Immedbidy. 

/Vd. a. began 10 snow, ind continued all day. 

(/■ ^yf) F*^- '9- Snowed all oighl and until tl *. m.; tlien cleared away. 

..l/nr. 7. Sb.w the tirol brant return. 

^nr. S. Rain, succeeded by snow and hail, 

JVttr. q. Cloudy in the inoniins. « 

Afar. ig. The weattier has been generally fair but very co]d 1 the ice hu 
run for several days in such quantities that it was impossible to pa^ the Hver. 
Visited St, Charles ; saw the first snake, which was the kind usually termed the 
gait«r-«nake [Sutirnia jirlaiii], saw also a beetle at a blacli color, with two 
red stripes on his back, passinjt each other crouwEs« from the but [bate] 
of the winjr to the cxiremity of the lame. 

Mar. 30. Heard the nrst fro^s on my return from St. Chirles. 

Afar. 35. Saw the Arst white crane [?} return. 

Afar. 26. The weather warm and fair. 

Afar. 37. The buds of the spjcewood [Sfntein otfori/rrum] appeared, and 
the taiselsaf the mail [male] cottonwood [PifiufHt m/mi/i/erut] were larger than 
a large mulberry, with the shape and color of that fmit ; tome of ihcm have 
fallea from the trees. The ^rass begins to spriug ; the weather has been warm, 
and no falling weather until this ttme, though the atmocphere has been veiy 
■leolry and thick ; » heavy fall of min commenced, which coatinued until twelve 
at night, attended with thunder and liehtniTig. Saw large insects which resem- 
bled tnosqultoes, but doubt whether ihcy arc really those insects or the lly whkh 
produces them [!]. They attempted to bite my horse, but I could not observe 
that they made any impression with their beak*. 

Jfir. 31. Windy. 

A/r, I. The spicewood is in full bloom ; the dog's-tooth violet [EryfArp- 
MUMt airurieanufii\ and May-apple [Podcpkyllum />fliaium] appeared above 
greond. A northern light appeared at to o'clock p. m., very red. 

{J>. 4^) Apr. J. At St. Louis the buds of the peaches, apples, and chftiriet 
appear. 

Apr. 6. A large flock of pelicans \PtU<-in»t! trythrorhyn(htit\ appear. 

Apr. 7, The leaves of some of the apple-trees have burst their corerts and 
put forth : the leaves of the greenwood bu^es have put fonb. Maoyof th« 
wild planu have sprung up and appear above ground. 

Apr. 10. \o appearance of the buds of the Osage apple ; the Osage plum 
has put fonh its Leaves and flower buds, though it is not yet completely tn 
blow. 

Apr. 13. The peach-trees are partly m bloom. The brant, goose, duck, 
swan, crane, and other aquutic birds have disappeared very much within a few 
days, and have gone further north, I presume ; the summer-ducks \Aix spoHid^ 
nlse their young: in this neighborhood, and are now here in great numbers. 

Apr, 17. Peach-trees in full bloom ; the weeping- willow [&i/i> hahyl(mied\ 
has put forth its leaver, which are one-lifTh of their [full] »ire 1 the violet, 
dove '.1-foot, and cowslip are tn blow : the dog's-tooth violet is not yet in bloom 
The trees of the forest, particularly the cottonwood. begin to obtain, from the 
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siu of their bads, n gnmisit cast at a disunce ; the gooseberry, vhicb is also 
Id this country and bbck, has put fonb its leaves ; frost. 

j1/r. 36. [he while frost killed much fniit near Kaholda, while that at St. 
Louis escaped with little injorf. 

^fr. 30, White ffi»t, slight ; did but little iajary. 

May 5. Thundered and lightened exccvivelr this morning, 

May to. Distant thunder ; sultry this evening. 

May t3. The wind at fotir wo* un commonly lurd. 

\May 14. Set out from the river Dubois up the Missouri, Claik C 23;.] 

May a$. Strawberries od the prairies ripe and abundant. 

May 37. Service-berries or wild currants ripe and abundtBt 

May 30. Mulberries be^a to ripen : abundant In tfac boRoms o( the 
river. 

Junf to. Purple raspberries ripe and abundant. 

(/. 4<fif) Junt II. Maoy imall birds now sitting ; tome have young ; the 
wbippoorwill \Antr^ifcmm ^vn/rruf] sitting. 

Jmrne t6, The u-uodduck [Mi' s/^miit] now has its young; tbei« dudis ore 
abundant, and, except one solitary pelican and a few geese, are ttw only 
aquatic fowl we hare yet seen. 

Juiy I. Saw some gec.^c [Btrmdi canat/^iini] with tbelr jrooog; caughl 
several ; they arc not yet feathered, aor can they fly ; the old geese are Id the 
same situation at this seuon. 

/u/y 4. A great number ol young swans and geese in a take opposite the 
mouth o[ Fourth of July creek , In the lake iberv is also an abnadaoce of £sh 
of tarious species, the pike, pcich. carp, catfish, sun-perch, etc, 

/mfy 13. Deer and bear are becoming scarce ; elk begin to appear. 

Jufy 33. Catfish very common, and easily taken in any part of this river ; 
some are nearly white, particularly above the I'lattc river. 

S^ft. 19. The leaves of sotnc of the cottonwoods begin to fade ; yesterday 
saw the first brant {BcMula brtHla] passing from northwest to southeast, 

&pt. 30. The antelope Is now rutting , the swallow has disappeared twelve 
days. 

Sept. ai. The elk Is now rutting : the buflalo has nearly ceased [to mt]: the 
latter commence the latter end of July or the lirsl of .August. 

Sept. 33. A tittle foggy this moiaxtig ; a great number of green-legged 
plover are passing down the rirer, also nome geese and brant. 

5<ft. 33, The air remarkably dry ; plum* and grapes fully ripe ; in 36 hour* 
two spoonfuls of water evupocated In a saucer. 

^f. VJ. Saw a large flock of white gulls, with wtngs tipped with black. 

Oel. t. The leaves of the ash. poplar, and moat of the shrubs begin to turn 
yellow and decline. 

(/ $00) Oit. 3. The earth and sand which form the bars of this river are 
so fully impregnated with salt that it shoots and adheres to the little sticks 
which appear on the surface ; it is pleasant and seems nitrous. 

Oft. 5. Slight white frost last night ; geese atid brant passing south. 

Oet. 6. Frost last night . saw teel [teal], naltards. and gulls. 



Oet. tf. Wtnd blew hind this moming ; saw some braat and geese pftssing to 
the Mulh. 

Oct, 14. Cottonwoods all jrellow, aod the leave* beginning to fall ; abuD- 
(kncc of giapes and red berries : the leaves of jJI the trees, u ash. elm. etc., 
except the cottoowoixl. are now fallcD. 

Oct. 17. Savu large flocli of white braat with l)kc}( wing!) [Ciai hyp<r- 
h*reut\ ; antelopes arc passing to the BUck mouauins to wiatcr, as is their 
custom. 

0<i. iS. Hard frost last night, the clay near the water's edge was frown, as 
was the water is the vessels exposed to the air, 

Ott, 19. No mule-Oecr seer above the Chayenne ri«r. 

Oet. 3a. Much more timber tlian usual ; aaw the lirst black bsws that we 
have seen lor a long time. 

\Oct. 27. Arrived at % past 13 o'clock at the poiot we iat«oded to 611 our 
camp, Clark C 223.] 

Oit. 39. The wind was so bard that it was extremely disagreeable; the 
s«Eid was blown 00 us in clouds. 

Mf. 3. Wind blew hard all day. 

Nffv. 7. A few drops of rain this ercniiig : saw the aurora borcsUs at 10 
p. m.; it was very brilliant, in perpendicular colamas, frequently changing 
pouiion. 

Ntv. 8. Since wc have bceci at oar present station [Fort Mandan]. the rirer 
has fallen nine inches. 

jVpf. 9. Very bard frost this morning. 

Nfv. la Many geese passing 10 the south ; saw a Bock of crested cherry- 
birds [Am/iiii etJrfriim] passing to the south. 

N^. 13. Large quantity of drift ice mtiDing this tnamiiig ; the ri^-er bavir^ 
appearances of closing for this winter. 

{p. joi) A'f'f. t&. Hard frost this morning attached 10 the timberand boughs 
of the trees. 

Ni>t'. 17. The frost of yewterday remained on the trees until 3 p.m., when 
It descended like a shower of snow ; swans passing from the north. 

Ntn'. 30. Little soft Ice this moralng : the boat in much daui^er from Ice. 

N^v. 39. The snow fell eight inches deep ; it drifted in Leaps in the open 
gronnd. 

M'E-. 30. Tbe Indiana pass the river on the ice. 

Dtf. 5. Wind blew excessively bard this night from tbe northwest. 

Dec. 7. Last night the river blocked up opposite Fort Mandan. 

Dtc. 8. The ice r>n« nod a half inches thick on the part that had not pre- 
viously frozen \ buflalo appear. 

Dec. 14. Captain Clark set out with a hunting-party on the loe with sleighs. 
Sdow fell half an loch. 
Snow »-cry i neon sider able. 
The trees arc all white with the frost, which attached itself to tbeir 



Dtc. t%. 
Drt. 34. 

Dtc, ay. 
boughs. 
Dtc. 38. 



It blew very hard Ust n^ht ; the frost fell like a show«r of snow. 
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y<iM. 3, iSoj. Tbe mow i« obe inches i 

Jaft. 6. At twelve o'clock two lutninoux spots appeared on e*ch side of ihff 
nn, exiromely bright. 

Jan. 6. The saow b now ten inches deep, accumuUling by frosts. 

Jan. 13. Singular appcuance of tliree distinct balos or lumlooos rinss- 
■bout the moon appcftred this evening at 9.30 p. m., nd continued one faonr ', 
the n>oon fomed the center of the middle nn(; ; the other two, which lay oortb 
and south of tbe moon, had each of (hem a limb passtnj; ihroush the inoon'» 
center and projectinjc north and south; a semidia meter beyond (/. ja«)tbc 
middle na^. to which last they were cijual In dimeiidons, each ring appearing U> 
extend [subtend, Clark C 3tq] on angle of 15^ of a great circle. 

Jen. IS- A total eclipse of the moon last night risible here, bnt partially 
obscnred by the clouds. 

Jan. 19. Ice now three feet thick on the most rapid part of the river. 

Jan. 35. The snow fell about fcur inches deep last night ; it oomtinnea t» 
snow tOKlay, 

It frequeatty happens that tbe sun rises fair, and in about t; or 30 minutes it 
becomes suddenly tiubid, as if the moon had some chentica) eSeci on the 
cttDO^ihcre* 

Jan. 31. The mow fell two inches lait night. 

Feb. B. The black-and-white speckled woodpecker \Puni viittsui^ ha* 
returned. 

Feh. 14. 

vVjr. a. 
broken up. 

Mar. 3. 

Mar, (3. 

Mar, [9. 



Tbe SDOw fell three inches de«p last night. 

The snow has disappeared in many places ; tbe river la partially 



A fioek of ducks passed up ilie river this morning. 
Snow but slight ; disappeared to-day. 
Bnt little snow, not enough to cover the ground. 

Collected some roots, herbs, and plants. In order to send by the boat, par> 
dcularly the root said to cure the bite of a mad dog and rattlesnake. 

The Indians raise a kind of anichoke. which tbey say is common In the prai- 
ries ; it is well tasted. 

Mar. 31. Some ducks in the river opposite the fort. 

Mar. 3j. But little snow. 

Mar. 9$. A flock of swan relumed lo-day ; the ice in tbe river lias given 
way in many p1acc«, and it is with diincult/ it can be passed. 

Mar. 36. The ice gave way in the river about 3 p. m., and came down io 
iromense sheets ; it was very near destroying our new caoocs ; some geese passed. 

(^. jcj) Mar. 37, The first Insect I have seen was a large black gnat 
to-day ; the Ice is drifting In great ijuantities. 

Mar. 2%. Ice abates in quantity ; wind bard ; river rises tj Inches, and falb 
13 inches. 

Mar. ag. A rariety of insects make their appearance, at flies, bugs, etc. 
The Ice ceases to run ; it is »«ppoted to have formed an obitniction above. 

M-ir. 30, The ice comes down io great qoantitiea ; the Maodans lake soow 
floating buffalo. 



i 



Mar. 31 . Ducks and gcesc passing ; the ice abates tn quantity. 

Af'r. 1* A line refreshing shower of nin fell about 3 p. m. This was the 
lint we had wicaested since Sept. ijth, 1S04, though rain has several tines 
fallen ia small quaniitici. and was noticed In the diary of the weather; the 
cloud came from the west and vras attended by hard tbundcr and lightning. I 
haw obaerved that aJI tbuDdcr-cIoudt in the v.'cttcm pan of the continent pro* 
ceed from the westerly quarter, as they do in the Atlantic States. The air is 
reniarkabiy dry and pure In this open country \ there Is very little rain or snow, 
either winter or summer. The atmosphere is more ttansparenl than I ever 
obaerved it in any country through which I have posseil. 

Apr. 4. Observed a flock of brant pasvnj; up the river to^ay ; the wind 
blew very hard, as it does frequently in this quarter. There is scarcely any lim- 
ber to break the windi from the river, tbe country on both sides being level 
plains, wholly destitute of timber, the wiads blow with aslonishing violence In 
this open country-, and form a great obstruclion to the navigation of the Mis- 
souri, parlicuiarly with small vessels, which can neither auend nor descend 
should the wind be violent. 

Afr. 6, This day a flocic of cherry or cedar-birds \Amp<lit <tdroTum\ were 
seen ; one of the men Idlled several of them They are (/. 50/) common in the 
United States, usually associate In large flocks ; are frequently destructive to the 
cherry orchards, and in winter, in the lower pitrts of Maryland aad Virginia, feed 
on the berries of tlie cedar. It isasmallbluiah brown bird, crested with B tuft of 
dark brown feathers, with a narrow black stripe passing on each side of the 
head underneath the eye, from the base of the upper beak to the back of the 
Iiead : il is diMinguislied more particularly by some of the shorter feathers of 
the wings, which are lipped with red spots, which bave much the appearance 
of seal lag -wax, 

Apr. 8. The kllldeer \.^giatUes V9eiftrHs\ and large hawk have returned; 
the only birds that ] observed during the winter at Fort Mandan were the Mis- 
soori magpie \PU<i fua httdionuii\, a bird of the genus Ci/rvitt, the raven 
\CornHs ciirHh»^rHi\ in immense numbers, the small woodpecker \Picui %Hietusf\ 
orsapsucker, asthcyare sometimes called, the beautiful eagle [W^Mf/irftri'Mf/iM] 
or cilumet-bird, so called from the circtimntance of the natives decorating their 
pipe-stems with its plumage, and the prairie-hen or grouse (/Vrf/owC/i rviunt' 

Apr. g. The crows [Ofrvut amtTitanui'\ have also returoed : saw ibe first 
to-day : the mosquitoes revisit us : saw several of ibem. 

Apr. 10. The laiic [Eremophilit alptitrit var.). bald eagie \ffAHaM«t leueo- 
etp&alHt\, and the large plover [SjuMar,*/.! Aththfa] bare returned ; the grass 
begins to spring up. and the leaf-buds oE the willow to appear. 

Apr. It. The I ork-wood pecker.' with yellow wings and a black spot on the 

■ Allltii I«r«BoLBCl* from Clark C. Ob*«rvt llil chanaa in iirl« with Apr. ul. shM wa 
turn la I.ciaii Vv. KccaII *Iv:i lliat aftci A|it. 7th tha EapcditLon it pauiac up clic Miiaouri 
(rom I'on ManiUn. 

■ Tlila b ihc llicker of ilia Uppn MitMurt, of th« variety My^r/dni of Balrd (Arret' woed- 
pnlKT vt Audubon), taotlif lifca Ctlafta »iiralmt, but lemllai lo tlit cbaractwt «E C, mti^ 
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breasi. coomon to the United States, biu appured. with sundiy soiatl birds. 
Many plants begin lo appat abovr Ihc grgund ; saw a larcc while giull to-day ; 
the ea£le» are sow laylttt; their eggs, aad the k^k ^^"^ mated. The dm, 
large-leaved willow, (/. jpji and the bush which bears a red berry ta ia bloom. 

i4/r. 13. The leaves of the choke-cherry are about half ^rown ; the conon- 
wood is in bloom : the fIow«r of this tree resembles thai of the aspin [nspea] ia 
form, and is of a deep purple color. 

jtfir. I J. Several flocks of white brani [CJun iffitri^Mu} with black wingv 
pass us to-day, 00 their 6icbt 10 the northwest : the trcu now begin to a&sum« 
A g;reen appearance, though the earth at the depth of about three feet Is not yet 
thawed, which we discover by the banks of the riTcr faUin^ in and disclosing a 
slniLi [stratum) of froxen earth. 

jtfir. 16. Saw the Ont Icathcr-wing bat ; it appeared about tbc aiae of tboae 
common to the United States. 

Afr, 18. A heavy dew this morning, wbicb is the first and only one we hav« 
seen since we passed the Council bluffs last summer : there is but little dew in 
this open country. Saw a flock of pelicans [P^lfeanMr trfihrfrkyMknJ] pass 
from southwest to aortbea^t : they ap|>eare<l to be on a long flight. 

Af, II). The trees have now put forth Iheir leaves : the gooseberries, cur> 
rant, service-berries, and wild plums are in bloom, 

Apr, 21. White frost last night ; the earth froxen along the water's edge. 

Apr. 33. Saw (he first robin [Mrruia m>gmffria\, tiso the brown curlew 

Apr. 33. VegeUlion has progressed but little nace the i6tb ; io short, the 
change ia scarcely perceptible 

it/rfi- 2. The wind continued so violent from iwelYc o'clock yesterday, until 
five o'clock this evening. t!iat we were unable to proceed : (he snow which fell last 
night and thi» moniing has not yet disappeared ; ii forms a singular contrast 
with the trees which are now in leaf. 

J/tJf 3. At 4 P' m. the snow bad not >-el entirely disappeared ; the new 
horns of the elt begin 10 appear. 

.%f<ty 4. I'he snow has dis^peared : saw the tint gntehop- (fi. ,so6) pen 
to-day : there arc great quantities of a small blue beetle feeding on the wiilowa. 

A/aj/ 8. The bald eagle, of which there arc great numben, IMW have thefr 
young: the turtledove {^Ztnoiiiura emvlintntij] appears. 

Afay g. The choke-cherry is now in bloom. 

Jfiay 17. The geese have their young ; the elk begin to produce their young ; 
tb« antelope and deer as yet bare not ; the small species of whlppoorwIU 
[PiaifHfi/fifm Httt(i'//t] begins to cry : blackbirds, both lat^ and small [St^f 
fpp^a.;uf cyametphalHt and MoL'thrnt atrr\. have appeared. We have had 
scarcely any thnnder and lightninfc ; the clouds arc generally white and accom- 
panied with wind only. 

May tS. Saw ihe wild ro*e in bloom. The brown tfanish or mocking-bird 
has appeared ; bad a good shower of min to-day ; it oootinued about two 
hours : ihis is the first shower that deserves the appellation of rain, wbMi we 
have seen since wc left Fon Iktandan ; no thunder. 



REMARKS AND REFLECTION'S. I389 

Afafit. SawMmcparticIc^of snowfall to^ay, which did not lie in tufficicnt 
quantity on the iirouod to be perceptible. 

Afay S3. Hard frost lait night . ic« in the cJJy water along the ihore. and 
the mier Iroicn on the osrs tht£ marcing ; sirawbcr'ies in bloom ; saw the liist 
kingfisher [Ceryb akynn]. 

Afny 35. Saw the Idngblrd ot bee-martin [lyranHUt ear^lifKnaj] : the 
grouse ilisappcAr ; killed ihiee of the bighorn animnls, 

M>ty 26. Last nigbt was much tbe warmest that we have experienced ; 
found the covering of one blanket sufficient : the air it extremely dry and pure. 

Jfj)' 38. A slight thunder-storm ; the air was turbid in the forenoon, and 
appeared to he filled with smoke ; we supposed it to proceed from the burning 
of (he plains, which we are inrormed are (reqaenily set on fire by tbe Snake 
Indians to compel the antclopca to resort to the woody and mountainoui coun- 
try which (hey inhabit ; >aw n small white and black woodpecker will) a red 
heail, {/. S"7) the same which is commoa in ihc Atlantic Stales [.Vfiuii^r/i^i 
frylkfMef kiitus\. 

Mayyy, The rain commenced about 4 p. m,, and oontiniied modcniiely 
through the conne of the nigbt ; more rain has now fallen (ban wc have 
experienced ulnce the 1 <,lb of Sept. 

M-\y 3C. The antelopes now bring forth their young ; from the sixe of tbe 
young of the bighorn, I suppose they bring forib thtdr youD}; as eaily at least 
a» the elk. 

Junr J, Great numbers of sparrows, larks, curlews, and other fcmaller binis 
comtnoo to prairies are now l*>'ii]]{ their eggs acid litlinK • i'"^' ne&t& »u in 
great abundance; tbe large bats or nigbthawks XChnntnUi hfnry{\ and the 
common buiMrds [CiM<7rj!i-/iiunj]«ppear; first saw the mountain-cock [CVnftv- 
terrtu uro/iajnium] near the entranre of Maria's river, 

y«Mc 15. The deer now begin to bring forth their young : the young mag- 
pies begin to fly. The brown and grixxly beuis begin to copulate. 

Jmne 37. At I p. m, a black cloud which arove in tlie xouthwett came on, 
accompaiUod wlxb a high wind nnd violent thunder and Ilghining : a great quao- 
dty of hail also fell during this biorm, which lasted about two hours and a half. 
The hail , which was gcnenilly about the slie of pigeons' eggs, and not unlike 
them in form, covered the ground to one inch and a half. For about 3o minutes 
during this storm bail fell of an enormous sv», with violence almost incredible. 
When the hailstones struck the ground, they would rebound to the height of ii> 
or 13 feet, and pass 30 01 30 b<.-(ore they touched anain. thtring this immense 
storm, Captain Clark was with the greater part of the men 00 Ihc poilagc \ 
th« men saved tbemwlves, some by getting under a canoe, others by putting 
sundry anicli'S on (/.Jt'S) their lieads ', two vrere knocked down, and seven had 
their tejfs and thighs miuch braised. Captain Lcwi« weighed one of these hail 
stones, which weighed 3 ounces »n4 measured 7 inches in circumference ; they 
were generally rountl and perfectly stolid. We are conrinced that Sf^one of thew 
had ttruck a man on hit naked head, it would cett;unlr have fiArturcd his skull. 
Yonog blaclcbinls are abundant and beginning to fly. 

Jmfyb. A benvy wind from the louthwrM, attended with rain aboat the 
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middle ct th« lut night; about dsy [bmk] had a Tiolcnt thandentonn, 
Utendad with hail ind rain : the hiil carered the (round, and waa near the ^tt 
at inultet-balls ; one blackbird wu killed with the hoU : I am astonished that 
more hare not Buflered in a aimiUr nunner, as they are abundaat, and 1 should 
suppose the hailstones wBickntly heavy to kill them. 

Mug. 7. The river nh'teb wc arc now aaccndiof is to incotuiderable, and tUtt 
carrent so much of [at] a itond, that I rclinquiahed paying further attention to 
its state. 

Ait^. 31,* Most astoniihingwat the difference between the height t>t the mer- 
cury at suariie and at 4 p. m. There was the difference of 59 degrees, and this 
in the *paoc of eight hours ; yet we expecicacc tbla wonderful transition withoQt 
feeling it ncariy so sensibly as wc should have expected. 

AVi'. 3. A tUck fog continoad until twelve o'clock, at whtch time it cleared 
off and was fair the remainder of ibe day. 

jVnf . s* Commenced raining at s p. m. and continued at inttrvals all day ; 
taw- 14 striped snakes. 

flfw. 7. A thick fog this morning, which continued nntil it a. m., at whkb 
lime it cleared off and con* (^. ja^) tinued fair about two hours, and then began 
to rain ; several sbowen dtiiing the evening. 

A'tH'. 13. Violent wind ftom the southwest, accompanied with ball, thander, 
and lightning ; the thunder «xce»ive1y loud ; this continued from 3 till a. re., 
when It cleared off for a short itmc ; aftcnvani a heavy rain succeeded, which 
lasted until twelve o'clock, when it cleared off for an hour, and again became 
cloudy. Rain has been pretty generally falling since the 7th Init. 

JVffo. 15. The after part of Ibis day is fair and calm, for the bisi time since 
the 13th inst; no rain. 

A^ov, 30, Rained moderately from 6 a. m, until 1 p. m. on the sitt, after 
wbleb It became cloudy without rain. 

AVt'. 72. The wind violent from the S.S.E., throwing the water ot the rivei 
over our carap. and rain continued all day. 

M'f . 36. Rained all day : some hard ahowcri ; wind not so hard as it hu 
been for a few days past ; some rain on the morning of the ajd and al^t of 
the 341h in«t. 

/Vav. 2;. Rained moderately all day: a hard wind from the soothwest. 
which compelled us to He-by on the isthmus of Point William on the south side. 

^.i.'. a8. The wind, which was from the southwest, shifted in ilic after part 
of the day to the northwest, and blew a storm which was tremendous ; it rained 
all the last night and co-day without intermiuion. 

^('1', 21}. Rained all last niciit hard, and to-day moderately. 

Mv. 30. Rained and hailed at intervals throughout last nl^t ; lome tliuu- 
dec and lightning. 

Ort. 3. I'air from i3 to 5 p. m.; rained all the last night and this morning; 
rained the night of the t«i and the morning of the ad, and cloudy the remainder 

* W« tuivi tbi« rsraarki btlonfinc (» (he Wntbcr Diary lor itk« rcmilndc* ot AvguM and lh« 
whole of Scplntbcr mJ October, but th«v arc -rery brief, an'l liinily jiullfy iiiletToUtlan ia 
iha tall. At erti dalt, Xov. 3, lb.e Expedition b apiatkiebiiis ih* moutb of ttie ColutalMa, 




oE the day ; rained at iaiervali The olsbc of the 3d ioEt., with coasUnt, hard, 
and MKnctimcs violent winds. 

{p. jio) Du. s. Rained ycsterdijr. tut oight, and modemtel/ to-day \ all 
day the wind violent. 

Ofc. b. Rained all last night and to-day until aix o'clock, at which linte It 
cleared away and became fair ; the wind also ceased lo blow violenlly. 

D^r. 7. Rained from 10 to t} last night ; fair day ; a hard wind from the 
northwest, and a sbower of rain at a p. tn. 

D^e. 10, Rained all day ; the air cool ; I returned from the ocean : a violent 
wimi last nig;ht from the southwest : rained the greater part of the night of the 
8th and all day the <$lh iDil. 

A-1-. 15, Rained at short intervals from the lOth inst. until 8 a. m. to- 
day. 

i^r. t&. Riuned all the last night ; cold wind violent from the southwest, 
accompanied with rain. 

A'.-. 17. Rained all the last night and this morning until 9 o'clock, wIimlwi 
had a shower of hail, which ta«tcd about an hour and then cleared off. 

A-I-. iS. Rained, snowed, and hailed a( intervals all last night ; sererat 
ahowen of hail and mow until meridian [noon]. 

/>iY. T9. Rained last night, and several showers of hail and rain this even- 
ing ; (he air cool. 

£>.'c. 20. Some hail and rain last night ; rain continued until 10 a. m. 

/><->'. 33- Rain<:d all last night and niodetately all to-day. with sevcml 
showers of bail, accompanied with bard claps of thunder ; raJned list and 33d 
all day and night. 

Detr. 3$. Rained at intervals bat night and lo^^ay. Snake seen. 

Dfc. ab. Rained and blew hard all last night and lo-day ; some bard claps 
of thunder and sharp lightning. 

Dft. aq. Rained moderately without nauch Intermission from th« sfitb until 
7 A. m. this morning ; hard wind from southeast. 

Z?.v. 30. Hard wind and some tain last night ; to-day tolerably fair. 

£>f£. 31. Rained last night and all Ms day. 

(/•■J/f) /nM. I, iSob. The cbanget of the weather are exceedingly suddco ; 
sometimes, though seldom, the sun is vitibte for a few moments, (be next it hail! 
and raini, then ceases and rem^ina doudy ; the wind blows aud it again rains ; 
(be wind blows by sqnalh generally, and is almost invariably from the south- 
west ; these vicissitudes of the weather happen tvm, three, or more times in half 
a day. 

/an. 3. The thunder and lightning of last evening were violent, a singular 
occnrrence lor the time of year. The loss of my thermometer I most sincerely 
regret, 1 am confident that the climate here is much warmer than in the same 
patailel of latitude on the Atlantic ocean, though how many degrees it is now 
out of my power to determine. Since oi>r artivnl in this neighborhood on Nt>v. 
7th, we have experienced one slight white frost only, which happened on the 
morning of Nov. 16th : we have seen no ice, and the weather is so warm that 
wc are obliged lo cure our meat with smoke and fire to save it : we lost two 
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pAitcU bf depcmling on the air to preserve it, Ihongfa it wm cot io terj iIuq 
ilices and uiOidentJy expoMcl. 

Jan. to. Variotu flies aad [other] iiuecu now alive and is motion. 

JoM. 13. Tbe wind Itocd sny quarisr oA tbc land or aloDg ifac notibwen 
oout caa»ei the air to become nncb cooler -, every species, of water^fowl com- 
noa to this oouoir)-, at aoy season of the year, <:oniint>u with us. 

Jan. 14. Weather perfectly tenpcracc ; I never experieooed a winter so 
warni as (be present has been. 

Jan. 33. When the sun ii sjiid to shine, ot ihe weather to be fair, (t is to be 
nndcrstood that the sun b&rely casu a shadow, and that the aimofpbere is bssy. 
of a mlllcy-vrhlte color. 

(j*. j/J) Jan. 35. It is now perceptibly colder than it has been this winter. 

Jam. 86. The snow this cTcniDg; is 4}i inches Jeep : the icicles continue 
•napendcd from the eaves of the homes during the day ; It now appears some- 
thing like winter, far the 6tst time this sc-ason. 

_/i7n. 37. The »un ihoiie more brightly this momlng than It has doge since 
oar arrival at Uiis p'ace ; the snow since 4 p- nx. yeslerOny hai iocreascd to tbe 
depth of (> inches, and this morning is perceptibly the coldest that vre have had. 
I suipect the mercury wooid stand at ao* above zero ; the breath is perceptible 
in our room by the fire. 

Jan. 38. [-ait night exposed a ve»cl of water 10 the air, with a view to dis- 
cover the depth to which it would freeze in the counie of the night, but iinfor- 
tunately the vessel was only two inches deep, and it frieted [froic] I'lc whole 
thickness ; how much more It might have (roxen had the vessel been deeper is 
therefone oat of my power to decide ; it is the coldest night we have hod, and I 
suppose the mercury this morning would have stood as low as i(" above xero. 

JitH 3t. Notwithstanding the cold weather. Ihe swan, white brant, geese, 
aod ducks still continue with us : the s.tnd-hlll crane alto continues; the brown 
or s|K:ckled brant are ntoslly gone, though some few arc still to be seen . the 
cormorant and a variety of other water-fowls still remitn. The winds from the 
land bring vs cold and clear weather, while ibote obliquely along cither coast or 
off the ocean bHngs us warm, damp. clouJy, and rainy weather : the hardest 
winds are always from the southwest. The btue-crestcd corvui [C}vnonli» 
sUtUri ] has already began to build its nest ; the nest is farmed of small sticks, 
usually in a pine-tree. 

^PS'J) '■'*• 3- '•"''« '*'". which fell in the Utter part of the night, fro«, 
and mwlea slight incruttatiun on the snow, which fell some days pott, anda1»o 
on the boughs of the trees; yestenlay it continued (air until 11 a. m.. wheOn 
the wind veereil about to southwest, jnd the horizon was immcdbiely overcast 
with clouds, as nnifomily takes place when the wind is from tlwi point. 

F^. 4. .\ll the waterfowls before enumerMcd continue with us ; the birds 
\Ji*tptr«eiekla n^viia\ which resemble the robin have visited tis in small num- 
bers ; saw two of them yesterday about the fort \ they are gentle. 

Fth. %. Tbe rain of last night lias melted down the snow, which ha« con- 
tlnued to cover the ground since Jan. 34ih ; Ihe feeling of the air and other 
appearances seem to indicate thst the rigor of winter-has passed ; it i» so wann 




that we are appKbentive our meal will spoil, we therefore cut it in small pieces 
and hang it sqwrately on sikks. Saw a number of insects tiying about. The 
amall brown flycacclicr coutiduex with us ; liiis is the sciatlest of all American 
birils except the humming -bird. 

Ftb, 15, The robin has returned and is nitging, which reminds us o( 
spriag ; some other small birtis puvied on ibeir fiit;bt from the south, but wae 
so high tbac we coald not distingubb of what kind they were ; the robin bad 
left ihia place t>efore our arrival in NoTcmbcr. 

ftit. \h. At 1 1 a. ID. it became laic, and the insects were fljring about ; at 
half-past 13 o'clock it clouded up and befan 10 rain. 

Fe^. 94. Much wnrciei this nion)iii)f than u»uat ; aquaiic and otfan birds 
heretofore enumerated coatinue with u» still ; the stttn^coi) and a smill fi&b like 
the anchovy begin tomn: they are taken {f. j/y) in the Columbia about 40 
miles Above us : the anchovy is exqui&ilcly fiike. 

t'e^. 33. Saw a variety of tnsccu iu motion this rooming, some small bugs 
as well as illcs ; a brown fly with long legs, about half the site of the common 
house-fly, was the Rio«t numerous : thit is the lint insect that has appeared ; it 
is generally about the sinks or filth of any kind ; the yellow and brown fly- 
catcher has returned ; It It a very small bird with a tall as loug proportionally 
as a spaiTDw. 

Mar. I. A gnat part of this day was so warm that fire was vnneoesauy, 
notwithstanding its being cinudy and raining. 

Mar. 0. Saw a spider (hts morning, though ihe airis perceptibly colder thaia 
it has been since the est instant. At g a. m. it clouded up and continued so 
the remainder of the day; even the easlerly winds, which have heretofore given 
tis the only fdr weather which we have enjoyed, seem now to have lost ibeir 
influence !n this respect. 

.\t.ir. 7, The elk now begin to shed their horns. A bird of a scarlet color. 
as large as a common pheaunt. and with a long tail, has reliimcd ; one ol them 
was seen to-day near the fort by Captain Clark's black man : t could not 
obtain a view of it.' 

Mar. It, It Ijecame cloudy at to a. m. nnd rained, attended with some 
hail : at 6 p. m. it became fair, and the wind changing to northeast, it con- 
tinued faJr during the night ; the snow had all disappeared by 4 p. m. this 
evening. 

Mar. 13. It was fair in the morning, but became cloudy ai 3 p, m, and 
continued so during the day. 

Mar. 13. Saw a number of insects in motion: among others saw. for the 
6rat time this spring and winter, a downy black fly about tiic sice of Ifac com- 
mon house-fly. The plants begin to appear above the grount! ; amoing others 
the raih. of which the (/. j/i) natives cat ihe nwi, which resembles in Bavoc 
the sweet potato. 

M-r. 15. The soTrei, with an oral, obtuse, temaie leaf, has now pnt forth 
its leaves; some of them have already nearly obtained tbeir growth : the 

* SoDW m!tiik« hci*. ihiitigh i)i« UM ififMS «!>li iW cii>]«>, Ijawla J tf6. Ka bard ol aay 
such i5«*cripli(iia <xu>u ia N«rUi Aatedca. Sm b4(« ". p> 1S9- 
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birdi were il&ginf; nry tgntaiAy this morains, pmicularly the ccminon 

TObiD. 

Afar. tb. Tbe anchovy hu ceased to run : the white salmoc-crout have suc- 
ceeded theiD : tbe weather U so warm that intects of various species are ercry 
day iu motion. 

Afar. 33.' The leavct aod petats of the Bower of the green huckleberry have 
appured ; lame of th« leaves hare already obtained one-fpunh o( their siie. 

Afar. 34. Tbe brown briery shrub with a broad pliinate Idf has begun to 
put forth its leaves ; the polecat calwort [kalewort — the sfaunk cabbage, Sym^ 
/iWa//«*y*fti/i«j/] is ia biooiu: saw the blue-crested dshei [GerjrU iiitjrMi]; 
binU are singing this inorniQ.|{ ; the black alder is in bloom. 

Af^r. 15. The elder, gootcberry, and honeystichle are now putting forth 
their leaves ; the nettle and a variety of other plants are sprEDgiog op ; the 
flowers of tbe btoad-leaved thorn are nearly blown ; teveral small plants in 
bloom, 

Af.ir. 36. Tbe humming-bird has appeared ; 1dtle<t one of then) and (cued 
It [to be not] the same with those contmoR 10 the United Sutes.' 

Afar. 2j. The small or bank martin [C/iviefla ri/«i«M] appeared to-day: 
saw one laige flock of ibem ; water-fowl ore very scarce ; a few cormorants, 
gccte, and tbe red-headed fishing-Hiick [Afrrstj ifnaiin] arc all that are to be 
teen. The red flowering currant is in bloom ; this I take 10 be tbe suae 
spede* 1 £rtt »aw on the Rocky mounliios ; tbe frait is a deep purple berry, 
covered with a gnoimy subsiance and not agreeably Aavored. There is another 
species, not covered with g^um, which I first found on the headwaters of ih« 
Columbia, about Ihc 13th of August last. 

(/. j/6) Afit'. 3S. This evening we saw many swan passing to the north as 
if on a long flight ; vegetation U not by several days as forward here a* {it was] 
at Fort Clatsop when wc left that place ; the river is rising fast ; the water is 
turbid : the tide only &welU the water a little, but does not stop the cnrreni ; it 
is now within two fcei of its greatest height. 

A/ttr. 30. The grass is about 16 Inches high In tbe rl^-er boRoms ; the frogs 
ore now abundant. 

A/>r. t. From the best opinion T could form of the state of the Columbia 00 
the 1st of A[)fil, it was about nine feet higher than when we descended it in the 
beginning of November last. 

/J/r. b. The Cottonwood has put forth its leaves and begins to assume a 
green appearance at a distance ; the sweet-wiUow has not yet burst its buds, 
while the leaves of the red and the broad-leaved vrillow ore ol soovesiu; It 
appears 10 me to be the man backward m vegetating of all the willows ; the 
narrow- leaved wlKow is not found Ik-Iow tide water on this river. 

W/J*. 8. The male flowers of the cottonwood are falling ; the gooieberry ba» 
cast the peuls of its flowers, and its leaves have obtained their full site ; ttic 
elder, which is remarkably large, has bc^n to bloom ; some ol its flowerets 

* Mat, tii th« pany ilarted Imck up the Oilumbii. 

*Tbe huimiiiai^itd of Iha " Uallril SiBlet '' (irr*r4(/<i( reJ^ti'i) ilua nM •ccai on the 
Paclfiecooil. Tht aincim alMtrvnl ww (iiubatily .Wjq*4*rBi rn/ai. 
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have expanded their corollM ; ■ervice>bemes, cbotte-berriei, the g;towth whlth 
rcKRiblcs the ticecb, the unall birch and gny willow !mv« put (orlh their leaves. 

Apr. g. The viniof; [twinios] honcysucklg h^s put forlb shoou of teveral 
inches ; the dOig-toothed violet ii in bloom, as Is also bolh >pcck» of mouii- 
tain-hoIIy. the strawberry, the bcar's-claw, the cowslip, the violet, oonunoa 
itriped [so Lewii K 151]. and the wild cr«s or toneue-grass. 

Apr. II, The geese are in large flocks and do not yet appear to have 
mated ; what I hare heretofore Icnued the broailOcBved ash is now in bloom ; 
(/. sif\ the (riai^-lree has ca*t the corolla and its leaves have nearly obtaioed 
their full slu : the »acacommis is in bloom. 

Apr. ta. The duckinmallard \AHai h^uail, which breed) in the neighbor- 
hood, is now laying eggs ; vegetation Is rapidly progressing in the botloou, 
though the snow of yesterday and to-day reaches within » mile of the base of 
the moDtitains at the rapids of the Columbia. 

Apr. 16. At Kock-fort carap taw the prairie-laric, a species of the peaweet, 
the bliie-crested fisher \0'yU uA^iw], the pany-colored cop.'ui (msEpie], and 
the black pheasant ; a species of hyacinth, a native of this phtce, bloomed to- 
day ; h was not in bloom yesterday. 

Afr. Ht. The last evening was cloudy: it continued 10 ihrealen rain all 
night, but without raioiDS ; the wind blew hard nil night : the air was cold, as 
it is invariably when it sets from the vfcstcrly quarter. 

May I. Having left the river we cotiUI no longer observe its stale ; it is 
now declining, thoufih it hasnot been as high this scaton by five feet as it appears 
to have been the Last spring ; the Indians Inform as that il will rise bigber is 
this month, which I presume is caused by the snows of the mountains. 

.l/dv y. The mounuins on our right seem to have had an increass of snow 
last evening. 

M-ty 10. It began to rain and hail about sntiset, shortly after saccecded by 
snow, which continued to fall without interminiun until 7 a. m. . and lay eight 
inches deep on the plain where we were \ Ihe air was very keen. A stidden tntn- 
^tlon this day ; yesterday the face of the country had every appearance of sum- 
mer : after 9 a. m, tlie sun shone, but was frequeDtly obscured by clouds which 
gave OS light showers of snow : in the after part of the day the mow mdted 
considerably, but there was too great a (/. siS) portion to be dissipated by the 
influence of one day's sun. 

May It,' The crimvin haw is not more forward now at this place than it 
was when we lay at Rock-fort camp in April. 

May 30, A ne«t of the large blue or sand-hill crane \Griti cumteffnrii] was 
found by one of our hunters ; the young were in the aa of leaving iho shell ; 
the young of the party-colored coivus begin to ily. 

Jfiiy 22. The air is remarkably dry and pure : It has much the feeling and 
appearance of the air on the plains of the Missouri: since our arrival in this 
neighborhooil on the 7th inst. all the rains noted in the diary of the weather 
were snows on the pbin, and in some instances it snowed on the plains when 
only a small mist was perceptible la the bottoms at our camp. 

* Tbc luiinn is Camp Chopunnuh, Kl>y itih'Juoe ledk 
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May 37, Tbe dove \Zenaidttra earelnKnni\ \k cooinj, which U the ^gi^'' 
8» the IndlaDs lofonn us, of itte appr<xich of tbc ulmao. Tbc now Ims dlsap- 
pored on ibe tngh pUios. and Kcnu to be diinJolahins '^t od ihc spun ud 
Jowcr reeioas of ihe Kodcy mouDiaini. 

May 2H. Tbe hmr InMn sunrise yesterdfty to sunrise this raoraing rcoe 32 
indbcs; drift-wood is runnii^ in coAsiderable quantities, and the current is 
incredibly twifl, though amvoth. 

May 29. Tbc river rose 6 inches in the coune of yesterday, nul 17 iochci in 
the course of last night : it is now as high as there arc any marks of its having 
been in the spring of 1S05 : u 10 a. tn. it arrived at its greatest height, having 
TiscD I j^ inches from sunrise to that time : in the balance of tbe day it fell 7 
inches. Tbc natives Enform u& that it will take one more rise before it begins 
to subsida for the season, and litcii tbc paasa^ne of the moontains will be prae- 
tldble. 

May 30. The river continued 10 fall until 4 a. m., having fallen 3 inches by 
chat tfane since sunrise ; (/. .fif}) it wu now at a slAnd until dark ; after whkh it 
btfan agato to riw. 

Jtrnfi. The river from sunrise until 10 a. ra. yesterday rote \% inches. 
from thAl time until dark fell \% inches, and in the course of last eight rose 
again 8 inches ; the Indiana infonn us ihui the present rise is tbc gtcaiesi which 
it annually takes ; that when the water sulnides to about llie hetj^bt it was at 
(he time we arrived here the mountains will be passable. 1 have nn doubt that 
the melting of the mountain snows in the Ix^inning of June Is what causes the 
annoal inundation of the lower portion of the Missouri from the lit to the mid- 
dle of July. 

Jiau 4. V'esterday the water was at iu greatest height at noon ; between 
that time and dark it fell l$ inches, and in the course of the night rose \% 
inches; from Indian iofonnatioti the water will now subnde, and may tbercfore 
be said to be at its greatest annual height on the jd iiut. at noon. 

Juni s. The river fell 31^ inches in tbe course of the day , this lluctitating 
stale of the river is 00 doubt cutued by tbe inftuence of the sun In tltc course 0^ 
the day on the snows on the mountains ; the accession of water thus caused in 
the day does not reach us until night, when It produces a rise in Ibe river. 
The river fell 10 inches in the coutm of this day. The wild rose is in bloa«n. 

Junt 6. In the course of lost night the river rose a little, but fell an inch by 
morning lower than it wot last evening ; the Kreu>bark and )'clIow viniog 
honeysuckle are just in bloom ; a few of the does have produced their young. 

Ji»ni 7. The river fell 3 Inches last night and 7 yesterday ; the goosebcny 
is fully grovm ; also the service-berry. 

(/. jto) Jiimt JO. The river fell i inch last night and sji yesterday ; it 
appears to be falling fa.-lt, and in the course of a few days will be as low as 
it was when we ftrsi arrived here ; it is now about six feet lower than it has been. 

Junt t6. On the top of Ihe hills the dog-toothed violet is just in bloom ; 
grass is nhout two inches high ; small huckleherry it jost pnlting forth Its leaves. 

jMtte 23. Strawberriea are ripe at tbe Quamasb Gats , they are but imall and 
not abundant. 




Jmh* 3^. Tbe quuDftsh and strawbenrits are jusl beginning lo bloom »t tbe 
flats on the tiead of the KooslcoiHkvc: river. Tbe sunflower is also jun be^n- 
Bing to bloom, two months later than those on the tiiles of tbe wcKtem mouti- 
lain* near the (alls of the Columbia. 

Juty 5." K dew this morning ; the nights are cool : tbe mflsquitocs ar« 
tnKiblesome tintil a little aficr dark, when the air becomes cool, and ibey db- 
appe:tc. 

Jnly 6, I arrived in an open plain In the middle of which a violent wind 
from ilie nonhwest, accompanied with hard rain, lasted from 4 until S.30 P- ni. 
(joamAjb in the plains ni the hcnd of Wisdom river is just beginning to bloom. 
and cbe grass is about six inches high, 

July 7. A small shower o( raid at 4 a. m. was acconpaaied with irind from 
the S.S.W. 

Jnty B. A heavy shower of rain was accompanied with wind from the south- 
we»t from 4 to s p. m. 

July 9, Last nigbt it was very cold and tbe wind haid from the northeast ; 
the river is twelve inches higher than It was last sumoicr ; there is more snow 
on (he adjacent mountains than there was at that lime. 

July to A large white fiost last night : the air extremely cold ; ioe three- 
quarters ol an inch thick on itandiiig water. 

(/. S"M''h "' A slight \\n\\ U«t night ; the air cool : the mosqiitioes 
retired a liule after dark, auti did not return until aboat an hour after sunrise 

Juty 17. A he;ivy ^lon-er of rain, accompanied witb hail, thunder, and light- 
oiog. at 3 a. m., with ban] wind from the southwest : aflcr the shower wot urcr 
It cleared away and became fair. 

July 30. The river Kochejhoine \iu — Roche-jaunc] falls about half an indi 
in S4 hours, and becomes much clearer than above. Grasshoppers \Cal<'l!fnttt 
tprttm\ are cxltemely numvcoos, and have destruyeJ evcrj- species of grass 
from 1 CO 10 miles above on the river and a great distance back. 

July 33. A few drops of rain last night at dark ; the cloud appeared to bang 
to the southwest; wind blew hard from diflcrent points from 5 to 6 p. m., at 
which lime it thundered and lightened, The river by 11 a. m. to^ay bad risen 
15 Inches, and the water was of a milky-white color. 

Jtity 83. The river has fallen witliin the last 24 hours 7 inches ; the wind 
was violent from the southwest for about 3 hours last night, from i to 3 a. m. 
[so Clark Nt 147]. 

Jnly2\. Rjverfalllngalittle: ittsslx feel tower than the highest appearance 
of Etsrise; rftined front 3 lo4p. ro. bat slightly: the wind violent from tbe 
Eouchwtst. 

July >s. Several showers of rain with hard wind from the south and south- 
west the fore part of the day. The brooks on each side are Wgh and tbe water 
muddy. 

J>tiy 36. A slight shower this morning with hard wtad from the voulhwesi. 
The river falling but very slowly. I Inch In 34 hours. 

■ The trourk* apply t« the nuio puly an<l« Captain Claik. from thu date till Auf' ntk. 
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Jniy a8. A few drops of nla a Utile before djylig;ht. River still falling a 
little. 

if- /") J^fy «9- A few drops of rain accompflnied with hard peala of 
thuoder an<) sharp lightning last ni£hi ; wind hard from the nofthcast. 

Jufy 30. A ilight thowcr of rain aci:ontpaii;cd with tbuodcr and lightDtng ; 
fteveral ahowrcia in the coune of (bu day \ it cleared avay in the evening nnd 
became fair. River falling a little Great qoantitie* of coal In tbe bluffs on 
cithei side, 

July 31. The wind blew hard and it was sbowerr all day, though there wai 
not much rain ; the doQdx came up from the west and northwest frequerl!/ in 
the course of the day. 

Att^. sa.* The rains which have fallen this month are most comnoniy from 
fljnng clouds which pais Id differenx direciioiu ; these clouds are always accom- 
panied with bard wind*, and sometimes with thunder and ligbtnisg. Tbe river 
has been falling moJcralely since the 3d of the monib ; tbe runs have made ao 
other impreiKion on the river than causing it to be more noddy, Mkd probably 
preventing its falling fast. 

* Stft, I. A ihkl Tog unlH I A.M. a >^«w •tm]ii fi rain aboul I P.M. 

Stpt. ». Hard wiad all day. Saw tli< prui« fowlcoffimDn id Lti« llliooU pblni. Suv Llan 
[lisdca] aai] ilipety elm.. 

Srf4. 3. A raff brveie lr«ni S.E. iwiill n » aEjglil whan it ctuiDced 10 S.W. >nd bit* h«rd 
all niihi. 

Srfi. 5. Ai fi P.M. a *ui1ent \tana □( ThunilBr Li^ioiof and nin untUI (oP.M. vh«n it 
c«ci>«(l to nin and bicwbani from N.W umiJl 1 A.M. 

Sff4. 6. Heard itic whippcrwill mcdbiod la thf UStatts at Saldltn rivrr. 

Sr^. 1- Sjw ibc whiperwirl jnd hunl tht tammon liDoiing ow! MtitijiMtoc* Tcry trosU^ 
K-m. Idlkd ) Ellc. 

Stft. e. Woimui dar we have caperienccd in Ibit y«at. Paved Rival Plait. 

Sfft. II. A dew dropi «f rain cnly a tiiilc bafoit day, and lomc lain at 1 P.M. 

S^. i». Heavy d«v ihU owraias and (oc. Son* rain Irvoi t»i!>4 P.M. 

Sift. t). Day -my vorni nmeke)' uliI irciini. 

Sifl. t6. TUaday vtty tultry and much the hol-MMwc have ntptrcncad. 

Stft. tj. Day WMtn, but llrw mutquetQct. 

^fl. 19. Saw a green uiakc u high up u Sail River o«k ihe Miuourt. The linWBfie bluSt 
CMaawBCM ImIvv Salt river on S. ntJe. 

S*ft. 11. A *list>l thonret <•[ nin a little b«fc«e day Itffht thi( momins. 

Stft. M. AiSi.Chai1i9iheraJnecoiniamcodsb<iui 4 F.M.and waanaderateunlilU A.U. 
vhm wken il increaMd and rained wiihoiit iniermidon untitl loAM: Some Thunder And 
lijchtninc about day li^bl. it coniiaud cloudy with imall th»vcn of rain all day. We arived 
ai ihe MiiuiMppi. 

S'fl. ty Ai Si. Louu •ewrsl ti|[hi ihowen In iha mutm oT ibii day. Wc arived M St. 
Lo4i* at 11 ^lock. 

Srft. 14. Rained nwderucly thi* moralng and caniin<»d clondy villi modarau ratal ai 
iaiervali all day. 

Stft. >6. Tair anil irorai. 

Stft. »j. Emenccly worn. 

S^t. jS. Do. 

Sfft. Kj. Do. 

Stfit. JO. Dg.~Clarti N ijr, 151. 
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